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ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS. 
By Cyrus Thomas. 

The hope ofuUimately solving the ^^real problems of the pre- 
Columbian timtfs of our coniinecii is perhaps as lively to-day as 
in UtrmtT years. But, with the vast increase o( knowledge in 
recent vears in reterence to the data hearini; on these questiors, 
a modificauon of the hope entertained has taken place. While 
no thought anv longer exists of ascertaining the exact date of 
or any definite particulars in regard to the .nigration by which 
ihe western coniinent received its first settlers, yet there is a 
hope that the advance in scientific knowledge and methods of 
investigation, together with a more carelul study of the data, 
will result in determining, in a general sense, the age in which 
this first introduction oi population look place, and in deciding 
what race or races contributed to this population, and the prob- 
able route or routes of migration. 

The method of treating this subject has been changed from 
mere theorizing to carelul, scientific analysis. The literary 
\Vf»rld, it is true, is now and then amused by the revival of some 
old, exploded theory, or the presentation of some new one, 
equally ab^ard; but allusion is made here only to those efforts 
which appear to be based upon some legitimate data. 

The tendency at present appears lo be to base the tentative 
efforts in this direction on the linguistic evidence, leaving out 
oi view the important aid to be derived from a careful study oJ 
the archipalogical data bearing upon the subject, or referring lo 
it only where it seems to corroborate the tneories based upon 
the linguistic evidence. This arises, in part, trom the fact that, 
while the archceological data relating to a large portion of the 
coniineni are lew, and archteology has not, as yet, been reduced 
lo a true science; on the other hand, the linguistic material, 
though not complete, is much more abundant and the treatment 
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thereof. YiidUced to true scientific methods. As the latter field 
aflords. greater promise of reachinij positive conclusions, it is 
mons/Hltractive to methodical students than the other branch. 

-JViiMn order to reach conclusions most likely to stand the test 
otlilture invesiitjation, all the lines of research must be explored, 
^and all the dau obtainable, not only from linguistics, but also 
from archaeology, and all the various branches of cihnolo^y, must 
l)e brought to our aid. And we must follow, without beintj wed- 
ded to any particular theory, the lej^ilimate conclusions reached 
by a carelul study and comparison of the data thus obtained. 

Without relerrinjj to the numerous theories which have been 
advanced in regard to the origin of the aboriginal inhabitants 
ol our continent, 1 present the followir.g suggestions in relerence 
to what would seem to be the most (ruitlul lines of research 
bearing on this question, though not relating directly thereto. 

If a careful comparison oi the arc ffiological types and of 
the arts, customs, traditions and languages of the various por- 
tions o( North America btf made, one with another, with special 
reference to the geographical distribution of t^^pes, it will lead 
to the conclusion th.it these belong, in a broad and comprehen- 
sive sense, to two general classes, the one pertaining to the 
Pacific slope, the other to the Atlantic. The dividing line be- 
tween these two great ethnological sections appears to be the 
extreme eastern range of the Rockv Mountain system, Irom 
about 55° north latitude lo the Rio Grande, the tormer, or Pa- 
cific system, including all of Mexico and Central America. 

While it is true that there are manifest ditlerences between 
the types and character of the archeological remains, and o( the 
aboriginal customs, arts and languages of ditlerent areas in each 
of these two comprehensive sections; yet, when those o( the 
Pacific slope, which, ns we have said, includes Mexico and 
Central Ameiica, taken as a whole, are compared with those of 
the Atlantic slope, there is such an evident dissimilarity as to 
strike every one who makes the comparison. ■ 

There is not an ethnoltjgist nor, in fact, any close observer, 
who will (ail to distinguish the elaborately carved lotem posts 
of the northwest coast, and the designs carved thereon, from the 
work of any of the Atlantic tribes. The method of superin^posing, 
in carvings and statues, one figure upon another, usually com- 
bining human and animal, is a true Pacific type, found on the 
western slope (except, perhaps, in California) from Alaska to 
Nicaragua. The prominent Tlaloc nose of Mexican and Cen- 
tral American figures, which has erroneously been supposed 
lo represent the elephant trunk, is but awolher form of indicat- 
ing the same idea as that presented by the prominent bird-bill 
on the totem posts and in the figures of the tribes of the north- 
west coast. But these are anomalies if found on the Atlantic 
slope. So we might speak of the labrels; of peculiar forms of 
musks; the zig-zag lines in basketry and in the ornamentation 
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of pottery; the broad, square (ace fit^ures, one above another, 
seen on the cosiume ot the Haica Indian, the Tsimshian and 
the TIini»it; the buais and houses of the norlhwesl coast, and 
the similar su[">crimposed Tlaloc faces in the sculpiure of the 
ruined temples and palaces of Yucatan. All of these are un- 
known 10, or are seldom observed among the arts afid customs 
of the Atlantic races, while on the contrary they seem to be, to 
some extent, but copies of the wr^rks of the South Pacific 
Islanders, especially those of the Melanesian and Polynesian 
groups. If we turn lo the lanfjua^es of North America, we 
find the same contrast exising between the families of the east- 
ern and western slopes. One of the latest writers on this sub- 
ject arranf^es his larger groups according to this geographical 
distinciion; and he emphasizeslthis arrangement by the remark, 
that "There is a distinct resemblance between the two Atlantic 
groups, and an equally distinct contrast between them and the 
Pacific groups, extending to temperament, culture and physical 
trails." 

Thus we might, if apace would permit us to enter into details, 
proceed lo enumerate numerous types which have prevailed in 
the distant past or in recent times along the western coast, bnt 
are wLollv unknown or comparatively rare on the Atlantic aide. 

The distribution of linguistic stocks in North America and 
the indications o( the lines of migration lead lo the same con- 
clusion as that reached by an invcslitjation oi the other data. 
Notwiihstandmg the olt-repealed suggestion ot some relation- 
ship between the Mexican iribes and ihe Mound-builders, yet 
no relationship whatever has been discovered between any of 
the Mexican or Central American stocks and ihose of the 
eastern slope north ot the gull ot Mexico. On the contrary, we 
find the mcml>er3 of ihe Maya lamily extending jlrom the Rio 
Panuco lo the southern border of Guatemala; and those of the 
great Uto-Aztecan group scattered from the mountaitis of 
Nicaragua to the Columbia river. The supposition advanced 
by some writers that the Shoshone group, and hence the 
Azetcan, had ils origin east of the mountiiins, is purely con- 
jectural, having no real basis of fact on which to found it unless 
the line o( migration of the members of the Athabascan family 
be considered suggestive. It appears to be based wholly on a 
staiemenl by Dr. Gibbs, who was undoubtedly high authority, 
thai it he should "hazard a conjecture," it would be that this 
group originated east of the Rocky Mountain range. 

The movements ol population in the past, so far as indicated 
by tradition, linguistics, history, and ihe geographical position 
of the tribes which pertain to the western slope, appear to have 
been almost invariably southward, along the coast or between 
the mountain ranges. Thus we find the Athabascan stock of 
the north, which belongs as much to the western division as to 
the eastern, and appears to be referred to the former by Mr 
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Bancroft, has pushed its branches southward into New Mexico 
and the borders oi nonhwesiern Mexico. The mitrraiions of 
the Mexicai) tribes, accordinjj to the most reliable traditions and 
Irusiworthy evidence, have bct^n from the northwest. And it is 
10 thm* direction also we must look for the course ot the Mayas, 
notwithsiandinK the tradition ol their appearance on the eastern 
shore ol Mexico. This, as an almost universal rule, has been 
ihe direction of the movements of the tribes of the northwest 
coant. It is thus that Mr. Powers, in his work on the "Tribes 
ol Calitornia," alter having previously mentioned the micrrations 
of Home individual tribes, summariises the subject: "I wish lO 
tabulate here some (acts which show more plainly than has been 
done in the report, that C;ili!ornia has witnessed a jjreai invasion 
from the north belore the historical period." Abundant evidence 
to the same effect mij^ht be adduced from other authorities, but 
lhi» is unnecessary. This fjeneral trend in the migratory lines 
is entirely consistent with the physical features of the continent, 
■nd is what mi^ht have been .surmiied irom these alone. It also 
aj^rfes with the consensus of opinion among historians and 
art hacologi?its. 

The significance ol this general trend in migration, in connec- 
tion with the suggestions here made in reference to the lines of 
inve;«tigaiion, is the strong support it gives to the above classi- 
fication ol types into two great scmi-continental groups; and 
that it serves to explain the spread of pecu.iar types and cus- 
toms along the western coast. 

The broad and manifest distinctions between the types of the 
Pacific and Atlantic slopes, dividing the ethnological' character- 
istics ol North America into two great classes, iorm, perhaps, 
Ihe muai sure basis on which to predicate other steps in the 
investigations regarding the probable origin of the aborigines. 
I( it does not lead us to a sojuiion of the problem of the first 
intioduciion ol population, it will doubtless aid us in ascertaining 
the origin of some ot the customs, arts, and belicis which Iorm 
such puzzling factors in the study of the prehistoric times of our 
■continent. The origin of the semi-civilization of Mexico and 
Central America, notwithstanding the general assent among 
Students to the theory of its indigenous origin, is still a restless 
factor, a question, which, like Banquo's ghost, "will not down," 
Nor is it strange, as every one who enters upon the study of 
some particular branch relating thereto, is constanily meeting 
with Something which brings up the question, "Can it be that 
this is entirely of indigenous growth? Has it received no 
impulse from exterior influence?" II he be a true scientific 
woiker, the ghosts of the thousand and one departed theories 
rise up before him, and together with the lear of encountering 
thv swrcasm ol his co-workers, cause him to smother the natural 
|t«ipuise to lollow up the dim ray which he believes has lallen 
his pathway. Then tne strong opposition of linguists to 
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ihat which does nol accord wilS their views forms a barrier 
which he frars to encounter. Hence it is that students are 
deterred from expressing the concUision on (his point to which 
their investigations appear to lead. Even Mr. Bancroft, in his 
great work, "Native Races of the Pacific States," which is 
usually pervaded by a broad and liberal spirit, remarks, *'It is 
not at all improbable that Malays, Chinese, or lapanese, or all 
of them, did at some lime appear in what is now North 
America in such numbers ^s materially to influence lan^ua^e, 
but hitherto no Asiatic nor European tongue, excepting always 
the Eskimo, has been found in America; nor have ;iftiniiies wiih 
any other language of the world been discovered sutli».*iintly 
marked to warrant the claim ot relationship. Theorizers enough 
there have been, and will be for centuries to come; half-fledged 
scientists, ignorant o! what others have done, or rather have 
failed to do, will not cease to bring lorward wonderful concep- 
tions, sinking analogies; will nol cea>e to speculate linguistically, 
eihnologicallv, cosmographically, and otherwise to their own 
satislaclion and to the confusion ol their readers." 

Nevertheless, even in the face oi this protest, we propose to 
suggest here, nol a new, but an old theory, as one which pre- 
sents a line of investigation, offering, perhaps, greater promise 
of satislactory results than any other; it not in regard to the 
origin ot the Indians, at least in reference lo the origin ol ihe 
customs, arts, etc., which distinguish the aborigines oi the 
Pacific slope (rom those of the Atlantic side. 

No one has failed to remiirk the strong resembUnce, in many 
respects, ol ihe arts, customs, etc., of the people of the west 
coas\ especially o( the Haida Indians and cognate tribes, with 
those ol the South Pacific islanders, pariicularly the Melanesi- 
ans and Polynesians. 

If we compare the arts, customs, and traditions of some of 
the west coast tribes with those of the Souih Sea Islanders, we 
shall find suth striking coincidences as to render ihe supposi- 
tion that they are accidental highly improbable. 

The comparison made by Ensign A, P. Niblack in his re- 
cent work, "The Coast Indians ol Sonlhern Ahiska and North- 
ern Hritish Columbia,'* between the Maori ol New Zealand and 
the Haida Indians ol our northwest coast bring** out a series of 
coincidences which, to say the least, is remarkable. And what 
renders this comparison of special interest is the (act that it is 
not made to sustain a theory, as the author is not an advocate 
of ihe idea of relationship or even contact between these widely 
separated tribes. It is thus he bnefllv summarizes them: "In 
point ol physical resemblance, both are ol the Mongoloid type, 
and both live on groups of islands whose clim;ites are remark- 
ably similar. * * » Their political organization of the tribe, 
iheir ownership ol land, and their laws ol blond revenge are 
similar. The men tattoo with designs intended lo identify them 
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with iheir sub-tribe or household and ihey ornament their ca- 
noes, paddles, house fronts, etc , in somewhat the same manner 
as on the northwest coast. * * * Under the liead ol "Rain 
CMoaks" Dixon (1787) is quoted as baying that the cloaks of 
the Ilaida and Tlin(»it were the same as thnse worn by the 
New Zealanders. * * **^ Also a statement [from the same 
authority] that a Haida fcrlified house on an island ol the Queen 
Charlotte group was built exactly on the plan of the hipah of 
the savajjes o( New Zealand * * and that the adzes ol the 
Tlinyit and Haida made of jasper were the same as those used 
by the Ntw Z^alanders. The cloaks o( shredded inner bark in 
the National Museum Irom New Zealand and the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands are so much alike th;it it takes a close inspt'ciion 
to distinguish them. In plate XXXII Fi^. 167 a New Zealand 
paddle is repioduced with a lew Irom the northwest coast. 
The resemblance is marked and interesting. * * * Bui it 
is sate to say thai while this is not accidental, vet the resemb- 
lances and similarities are as likely to have ari>en Irom the like 
tendencies of the human mind under the same external con- 
ditions or environment to develop a lonjj parallel line, as 
thronj^h contact ol these tribes or through a common origin." 

Prol. W. H. Dall, in th^- summarv to his paper on *S\lask8 
and Lrtbrets" in the Third Annual Report ol the Bureau of 
Ethnolo|rv, expresses a still more decided view on the subject. 
His remarks are substaniiallv as follows: We find certain re- 
markable customs or characteristics ueographicallv spread 
norih and south along the western slope of the continent. These 
are not primitive customs, but things which appertain to a point 
considerably above the lowest scale ol culture. Some are cus- 
toms pure and simple, as labrilifery; tattooinf; the chin of adult 
females; certain uses of masks; etc. Some are characteristics 
of culture, as a certain style of conventionaiizin|» naiurril ob- 
jects; use of conventional designs in a hierogivpliic way; pecu- 
liar I'acility in certain arts, such as carving wood, etc. Some 
are details of art related to religious or mythological ideas, and 
some are similar mvlhs themselves. 

He also presents good reasons for believing these cannot be 
of indigenous American growth, but have been impressed upon 
the inhabitants of the western coast at some time in the prehis- 
toric past by contact with people Irom Polvnesia and Melan- 
esia. "From my point ol view," he remarks, "these influences 
have been impressed upon people already developed to a cer- 
tain, not very low degree of culture. I have stated whv I be- 
lieve it to have come to the western Innuil since the chief and 
universal characteristics of thai race as a whole were fixed and 
determined * * Of course this influence has not been ex- 
erted without contact. My own hypothesis is thai il was an 
incursion Irom Melanesia via southeastern Polynesia which 
produced the impact; perhaps more than one. In all proba- 
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biHty, ton, it occurred before either Meianesian, Polynesian, or 
American had acquired iiis present state of cuhure or his pres- 
ent ^jeograpliicai distribution. The impui-ie communicated at 
one point mi^ht be ages in spreadinj^. * * * The mathe- 
matical probability ot such an interwoven chain o( custom and 
belief being sporadic and iorluitous is so nearly infinitesimal as 
to lay ihe burden of proof upon the upholders of the latter prop- 
osition." 

The latter remark of Prof. Dall has been met with the reply 
thai it amounts to nothinj^, as these similarities are mere 
coincidences arisinjj out of similar wants and similar ten- 
dencies of the human mind. But this assertion furnishes 
no adequate explanation oi these remarkable similarities in cus- 
toms, habits, and beliefs; similarities which, in many other 
cases, are accepted as complete and adequate proof, not only of 
contact, but also of a common origin. The bearing ot the (acts 
presented, on the question at issue cannot be brushed aside by 
a mere dictum not fortified by evidence or sound reasoning. 
Even Mr. Hubert liancroft, notwi hsianding his sex'ere criti- 
cism of speculations in thi> line, admits, as we have seen abovc^ 
thai it is not at all improbable that Malays, Chinese, or Japan- 
ese, or all of them, did at some time appear in what is now 
North America in such numbers as materially to influence lan- 
guage. This admission, considering the connection in which 
it is found, shows beyond doubt that the facts, with which he 
was familiar, were considered sufficient to warrant the beiref in 
the introduction in the past of a loreign element from the Pacific 
jide. And if to the extent mentioned, it lollows this element 
must have had some influence upon the habits and customs of 
the tribes with which it came in contact. 

The comparison, however, between' the customs, types, etc., 
of thx; west coast and Pacific regions, does not end with what 
has been given, as it includes some other items which it would 
appear impossible to account for on the theory that they are but 
accidental coincidences, the result of like tendencies of the 
human mind. 

VVe are informed by the Rev. John Mathew, of Coburg, 

*^'ctoria, in his able article on "The Australian Aborigines," 

Pi'blished in the "Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society 

P^ ^cw South Wales (1889)," that the two leading classes of 

'"habitants of the northern part ot Victoria arc designated as 

•he £iigle or Eagle-hawk and ih^ Crow. "The aborigines of 

J^*^ northern part of Victoria," he remarks, "believe that the 

"^ fi* who created all things had severally the forms ot the 

crow and the eagle." Now it is a singular fact that the eagle, 

^7» an !*ome sav, wolf or eagle, and the raven are the designa- 

lioo 01' ihe leading or primary divisions ol the Tlingit. The 

^5*J»ino( th se two divisions or phratries is assigned by tradi- 

^^on to the two mythological heroes, 7tf//and Kanuk, by whom 
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the Tlinpils were created and endowed with the ^ood things of 
life. This Tell is the raven, and, according^ lo Dr. Franz Boas, 
who has carefully studied ihe Tlin^it legends, ihis Kanuk is 
idenlical with ihe eagle. 

That there may be eagle and crow lotemi both in Australia 
and along the northwest coast of North America, is not in it- 
sell so very remarkable, but that these should be the desigra- 
lions of the leading tHvisions of the nations in both these areas, 
and be connected with similar mythological traditions ol each 
section in regard to creation, is certainly very remarkable, un- 
less we admit the theory ot common origin or direct or indirect 
contact. The remaikable feature of this tradition is increased 
by the fact that, according to Dr. Boas, the Haida are also 
divided into two phrairies, the eagle and the raven, and that 
among the Tsimshian, the leading genles are also the eagle and 
the raven. 

The tradition ol the Haida regarding the "Man in the Moon," 
shows a remarkably close rt^semhlance to that ol the New 
Zealanders relating to the same subject. The (ormer, as given 
by Ensign Niblack, is as tollows; 

*'Koong, the moon, discovered Eethlinga, the man, about lo 
dip his bucket in the brook for water, sn it sent down its arms 
or rays and grabbed the man, who, to save himsell, seized hold 
ot a big solal bush (Gaul theria shallon), but the moon beingr 
more powerful took man, bucket and hush up lo itself, where 
they have ever since lived and can be sf en evfry lull moon when 
the weather is clear. The man is a friend ot T'kul, the spirit 
o( the winds, and at the proper signal cmpites his bucket, caus- 
ing rain upon the earth." 

The New Zealand tradition, as given by the Rev. Richard 
Taylor in his "Te-Ika-a-Maui, or New Zealand and its Inhabi- 
tants," is as follows: "A chiet named Rona, one night being 
very thirsty, when his wile was Irom home, was compelled to 
go to the spring himself, much to his annoyance, as it was de- 
grading lor him to do so; as he went the moon became over- 
casi, and he struck his loot against a stone. In his anger he 
said, Awhea le puta ai te marama upoko laona? — *\Vhen will 
the moon make its cooked head appear?' — which, being a great 
curse, caused il immediatily to descend, and lake both him and 
his calabash up with it; this is the way the natives account lor 
ihe spots on its surface." It will be observed that in the Haida 
Iradiiion ihe reason for the moon*s anger is not given, showing 
that it is not complete. \{ given in lull, the resemblance might 
be still stronger 

The close resenjblance between the minor, as well as the 
more important traditions, lurnishes very strong evidence in 
support ol the theory of (ormer contact of the peoples ot these 
iwo regions. And here we use the term "the two regions" in 
ihe broad sense, as referring to the western coast ol America 
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and the islands of the Pacific. The number of these resem- 
blances would doubtless be largely increased il the traditions 
and beliefs of the two sections were lully reported, or trven i( 
we had made a thorouj;h and complete comparison of those 
which have been reported. But sutBcient has brcn presented 
here to show that ihe lineoi invesiiyaiion indicated is one which 
gives promise o( fruitlul results in reference to the orij^in ol the 
aboriginal customs of the Pacific slope ol our continent. Fur- 
ther resemblance is also found in ihe character and details of 
their religious dances, their social festivals, etc. 

The theory that America received its first inhabitants from 
the Pacific islands is met by those who oppose it, lor the pur- 
pose, as is fjenerally the case, of sustaininjy some pet theory, 
with the statement that America was peopled long before the 
Pacific islands had been discovered by the first bold adventur- 
ers who launched their IraiJ vessels on the bosom of this broad 
ocean. Although it is not our intention to discuss here the 
question ot the first peopling ot America, or even to advocate 
that the first people who reached the continent were Irom the 
Pacific islands, yet we will refer here to some facts which seem 
to take the lorce out of ibis objection, and to strengthen the 
theory of an intrusive element Irom the Pacific islands. Il is 
asserted by a recent authority that the aboriginal race which 
peopled America was never, at any time before Columbus, in- 
fluenced in blood, language, or culture by any other race. But 
this must be received as merely the opinion of one writer, 
which must be supported by strong proof or valid reasons be- 
fore it will be accepted, as all the evidence so tar adduced ap- 
pears to be rgainst it. A very slight examination ot the data 
on which this statement is based, shows that they consist as yet 
wholly ol theories and surmises, or mere negative evidence, 
save what is lurnished by linguistics, I am (ally aware that it 
is considered unfashionable and even unscientific by a certain 
and not very limited school of scientists lur one tci express doubt 
in regard to the very remote date to which the first peopling of 
the continent is now usually assigned. Nevertheless, I am in- 
dined to think the only limning lactor,— beyond some two or 
three thousand years, — upon which we can as yet place any re- 
liance, is the minimum lime required lor the difiereniiaiion and 
evolution ot the various ahorigimd stocks and dialects ot the 
continent. And this, to bring it to the assured minimum limit, 
must he predicated upon the theory o( the introduction of more 
than one single linguistic slock. Unfortunately, however, the 
question ot chronology in relaiicjn to the format'on ol languages 
is vet without any satisfactory answer. 

The ihcnrv of glacial man in America, which ot late has been 
engaging the allenlion of numerous students, is, as must be nd- 
mit'ed by all who are willing tn ihrftw aside tor a time their 
theories and look calmly at the simple lacts, based upon sue h 
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slender and uncertain data as would be accepted in no other 
branch of science. In fiict it would not be received therein as 
worthy ol'ct)nsideration. Even the very loundation upon which 
this supposed evidence rests has recently been so rudelv shaken 
by the investi^iUions ol" Mr. W. H Holmes as in render it un- 
safe and unscientific, to say the least, lo predicate any arfju- 
ment upon this theory. Another ar^fumenc broufjht aj^ainst 
the llieorv that America was peopled Irom the Pacific islands 
ia the assumed recent date at which these islands were first 
peopled. It is claimed that we have proot that at least the 
eastern islands of Polynesia were peopled at a comparatively 
recent date, that is lo sav within two thousand years. 

Tnose who present this argument appear lo overlook the 
fact that the authors who refer to the I*acific islands as the 
region from which America was peopled do not limit them- 
selves lo Polynesia. Quatretajjes, in his chart of migration, 
carries the line to North America from Micronesii by wav of 
the Srindwich Islands. Prof. Dall, who it is proper lo slate, 
does not refer to the original peopling ol the continent, but lo 
the customs, etc , ''impressed" upon the tribes of the western 
coast, looks more to Melanesia than Polynesia. He remarks 
that, "The lealures most akin to those to which, on the west- 
ern coast of America, particular atleniion is now called, are 
evidintiv related more lo those o( ihe Melanesians or prede- 
cessors of the Polynesians than to the latter, except so far as 
the Polynesians have been modified by the customs o( their 
forerunners. This would accord with the greater antiquity 
which the circumstances seem to require." 

Although it is doubtless true that the brown, or lighter ra 
— probably of jM.ilayan origin, — lound in most of the Pacific is 
lands, reached there, or at least those forming the Polynesian 
group, at a comparatively recent dale, yet, it must he borne in 
mind, thai these were preceded by another and darker race, 
mostly ot the Papuan stock, and evidently closely related lo 
ibe negro race. This is admitted by most authorities, and, in 
fact, is proven by abundant evidence. It is even stated in re- 
gard to the lighter race that by tradition, history, linguistics 
and other satiMactory evidence the lines of migration can be 
traced, point by point, from Micronesia lo New Zealand. But 
at every slopping place ihese adventurous navigators found the 
island groups alreadv occupied by a race which had preceded 
ihem. When in modern limes these groups were visited by 
European navigators, they were found in most cases inhabileJ 
bv a mixed race formed by the union o( the la»er with the pre- 
ceding occupants. 

As this was lound true in almost ever>' island group from 
Australia lo Marquesas, and from New Zealand lo the Sand- 
WMch Islands, we have prool bevond question that these early 
pioneers, though they may have been but rude savag< 
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discovered some means of navigaiinj; ihe ocean. If ihey could 
thus traverse two-lhirds of ihc width of the Pacific, no ^ood 
reason can be given why they mij;ht not have passed over the 
remaininjT ihird to the shores of America. If their passage 
from island to island was only by drifimfj or accidt-nl, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose thai the last third ol the distance which 
separates the continents may have been traversed in the same 
wav. This supposition is especially applicable to the passajje 
to Morth America, as the course would be directly on the line 
ol the ^reat ocean current. Hence, while it may be that the 
advent ol the brown or lighter race in the Pacific islands, par- 
ticularlv in Polynesi.i, occurred within the last two thousand 
years, the peonling by the black race was doubtless long 
anterior thereto, for their dispersion must necessarily have been 
by slow stages and numerous long halts. New Zealand 
appears to have been one ot the last points reached by the 
lighter race, and this Irom the northeast by way of Tonga, the 
Samoan group, and, if Hawaiki of the Maori traditions, as 
claimt'd by Taylor and others, is Hawaii of the Sandwich 
Islands, also by way ol the latter. It is therefore possible, and 
by no ways improbable, that the dark race loilowcd substan- 
tially the same lines, and thai America was reached by each 
of these races many centuries before they landed on the South 
Sea Islands. Be this as it may, the fact that this was the course 
of the lighter race renders it not only possible, but even hi^ihly 
probable, that oftshoots of this race had reached America long 
before the Maoris landed on New Zealand. This would give 
the contact between the South Sea Islanders and the inhahitynls 
of the west coast ot North America, and would furnish a salis- 
factorv explanation ol the similarity of the arts, customs and 
traditions of one section to those of the other. 

Now, while these lacts do not turnish positive proof that either 
of the streams emerging from the East Indian hive reached the 
American coast, vet they, together with the indications of con- 
tact, which have been mentioned above, render it highly proba- 
ble, and aflbrd a natural, reasonable, and consistent way ot 
accounting lor many of the puzzling custom?, arts, etc., of the 
aborigines of the Pacific slope which so manifestly difier Irom 
those of the Atlantic slope. They also, so far as they relate to 
the earlier, dark race, furnish a reply to the objection that the 
occupancy of the Pacific i^*la^d3 was at a much more recent 
date than can possibly be assigned to the first introduction of 
population into America. 

No stress is laid here upon the existence of huge stone images 
and platforms in Enster Island, and of remains ol stone struc- 
tures in Rapa-titi, Tonga-tabu, and in Ponape of the Caroline 
group, and elsewhere, as these, although indicating consider- 
able skill, and presenting puzzling questions, are no doubt 
attributable to the races found inhabiting these islands. 
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It must also be further concfdfd that the almost complete 
isolation ot the languages of the American race from those of 
other parts of the world and the diflerentiaiion into an endless 
variety ot slocks and idioms must have required more time than 
was required for the condition which was lound to prevail in the 
Pacific islands at the lime ol their discovery. But in connection 
with ihis admission wtr must bear in mind that it applies chiefly 
lo the brown or mixed race?, and nnt to the unmixed blacks 
whose linjjuistic affinities have not as yet been ihoroujjhly worked 
out. However, as heretofore staled, these ilems are not pre- 
senied for ihe purpose ol sustaining any theory in regard to the 
first introduction of population inio America, but chiefly lo 
indicate a line of invesligaiion, w^ich, by a niore thorough study 
of the data it presents, may lead to fruitlul resulis, and in order 
to show the great probability of contact in the past of the South 
Pacific race with ihc people ot the west coast of North America. 

One fact, however, should be born in mind by those who are 
desirous ol pushing their inquiries back lo the origin o( the 
aboriginal population ol ihe continenl. I: is, ihal we are as j'et 
as mueh in the dark in regard lo the age in which the black, or 
Pjpuan predecessors ol the brown race, reached the various 
islands as we are in regard to the era of the landing of the first 
immigrant or cast-awav on the shores of the western continent. 
Nothing has been presented as yet to show that the former m.-iy 
not have been as early as, or even before the latter; lor ii should 
be understood ih;U what is said above in relerence to the indi- 
cations furnished bv languages does not apply to the primary 
dark race. Anoiher suggestion is, that adujiuing the appear- 
ance of the later Pacific race on the western coast o( the conti- 
nent renders plausible the supposition that tlie darker race, 
which preceded Lhem,had also reached the same terminus. 

Now, while it is true that invesiigations into these distant 
prehistoric times lead us through a hazv atmosphere where out 
few definite outlines are discernible, yet the lines suggested 
appear to be based on safer ground than those which require 
the supposition of pre-glacial or inier-glacial man in America, a 
former Innd conneciion between ihe eastern and western conti- 
nents, and other equally hypothetical theories. 
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WAS THE SERPENT SYMBOL ABORIGINAL? 



By Stephen D. Peet. 



The theory has been advanced that ever>'thing on the Ameri- 
can continent was the result of a parallel development. There 
is no evidence of contact with other countries. The presence, 
however, of the serpent symbol in every part of this continent is 
a stumbling block to the advocates of the theory. We shall, 
therefore, take up this symbol again, with the view ol ascertain- 
ing whether it could by any possible means have originated upon 
this continent, and shall ask various questions about it, The 
following are the questions: 

I. Was it a symbol which arose out of the system nf animism 
which prevailed among the rude tribes, the shape of the ground 
and the locality suggesting that the spot was haunted by the 
great serpent spirit? 2. Was it another form of tribal worshiper 
totemism. the tribe which dwelt here having made the serpent 
their local divinity or tribal god. and so exalting it above all 
the other divinities and worshiping it as the chief divinity? 3. Was 
it merely a symbol of the nature powers — the lightning, the fire, 
the sun, the water, making one or all of them objects ot worship? 
Was it a symbol which had been adopted by some secret society 
and which had become prominent among the sacred mysteries 
and ceremonies, but had now been made public and placed 
before the people to increase its power? 5. Was it the result of an 
intruded cultus, thus showing contact with other countries In 
prehistoric times? These questions suggest the different ex- 
planations which might be given. All of them furnish interest- 
ing lines of study We shall not undertake to answer the ques- 
tions or to defend the explanation, but shall refer to the difiercnt 
specimens of the serpent symbol, and leave our readers to draw 
their own conclusions. 

1. The aninristic conception may have been embodied ip the 
effigies, for they are all of them situated in wild places, where it 
would be perfectly natural to imagine that the spirit of the ser- 
pent would resort, and the shape of the clifis or bluffs upon 
which they are erected would naturally suggest the thought. 
It is very common for primitive people to ascribe supernatural 
spirits to the various objects of nature and to trees, rocks, caves, 
streams, springs, lakes, mountains, islands, imagine that certain 
places were haunted by certain animal spirits, which become 
local divinities. It was in this way that the Ishmd of Mackinaw 
was regarded as sacred to the turtle. The Hot Springs and 
Spirit lake in Arizona were regarded by the Moquis as sacred to 
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the great serpent. The Niagara Falls and St. Anthony's Falls 
were both supposed to be formed by the body of the great ser- 
pent which floated down the stream and lodged upon the rocks. 
The Pawnees had a story that the soul of a young brave who 
had been killed was carried to the houses of the animal divini- 
ties, Nilhurac, to be restored to life. These houses were called 
by different names, but they were located in definite spots. One 
of them was called Pahuk\ "hill island," was opposite the town 
of Fremont, Nebraska; another called La-la wa-koh-ii-to, "dark 
island." was in the Piatt river; another called Ah-ha-zvit-akoi, 
**while bank," on the loup fork, opposite Cedar river ; another 
was called Pahaiva, "water on the bank," on the Solomon river; 
another was called Pahur, it is a rock in Kansas which sticks 
out of the ground, called "guide rock." At the top of the 
mound is a round hole and water is in it. The Indians throw 
offerings into this hole to Tirazva, their great divinity. They 
were accustomed to make a sacrifice of a captive every year, by 
burning the body after they had shot arrows ipto it. They 
bel'eveu that there were giants af first, and these giants were 
rel>elIious against Tirawa, but they were destroyed. 

2. The region in Ohio where the serpent effigies are the most 
prominent was once the dwelling place of a tribe of hunters who 
are known to have migrated from their original seats east of the 
Alleghenies, following the buffalo in their retreat westward, 
namely, the Dakotas or Sioux, and it is quite likely that the 
name of the snake people, which tradition has preserved, was 
the one which was given to them. One plausible explanation is 
that tiiis people erected the most of the effigies in this region, 
and that they built the earliest or oldest of the two forts which 
are now to be seen upon the summit of the hill at Fort Ancient, 
the one whose walls are supposed to have been in the shape 
ot tortuous and rolling serpents, its gateway guarded by their 
heads. Confirmatory of this is the fact that the serpent effigies 
are found all along the track taken by the Dakotas in their 
migration westward to their present seats. One was discovered 
by the writer on the bluff near Quincy, Illinois, another on the 
bluff near Cassville, Wisconsin, another on the ridge near Lake 
Wingra, near Madison. Wisconsin, another near Mayville, Wis- 
consin, still another, discovered by Prof. J. A. Todd, on the bluff 
called Dakota. And the fact that carved animal pipes, resem- 
bling those in Ohio, have been found in the mounds in Illinois 
and Iowa, the most interesting of which has the serpent coiled 
around the bowl exactly as the one found in the fort called 
Clarks works. 

3. Another explanation is interesting. There is, in Ohio, 
an tih^y of a bird which is very much like the birds which have 
been inscribed on the rocks in Dakota. These arc supposed to 
represent the thunder bird, a nature power divinity among the 
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Dakotas. and which had its iibode near the pipe stone quarry in 
Minnesota. This remarkable figure was situated upon a hilltop 
near the east branch of the Miami river. The effigy is contained 
within a square enclosure, the walls of which conform to the 
shape of bluffs and are very crooked. Tlie entrances to the 
enclosure are guarded by fragmcutary walls, which are placed 
within the gateway. The figure itself has not been heretofore 
recognized as an effigy, but on examining it closely we discover 
in it the head and tail and outspread wings of a bird, the wings 
having been formed in such a way as to represent long, grouping 
feathers, the very features which symbolize the rain. These 
various facts, which have recently come to light, rendered very 
probable that the effigy builders were all of them serpent worship- 
ers as well as animal worshipers, and that wherever they had a 
location they erected shrines to this serpent divinity and made 
their offerings to it as one of the sky gods. 

4. A fourth explanation is the one suggested by the serpent 
effigy discovered in Adams county, Illinois. Here the serpent 
is situated upon the summit ot a hill which overlooks the bot- 
tom land of the Mississippi river for many miles, making it a 
conspicuous object. Here, too, the effigy is confornitrd to the 
shape of the bluff, as it is in Ohio'. The sinistral turn of the 
effigies has been recognized in both places. The fact that there 
were fire beds and the evidences of cremation of bodies in the 
bottom of the mound, which formed the prominent object in the 
centre of the body of the serpent, is another point of interest. 
The fire was an emblem of sun worship and was sacred to the 
sun. The phallic symbol was also discovered here. The bodies 
were placed upon their backs, the face turned uoward to the sun, 
the hands folded over the thighs; the skeletons of two snakes 
were found coiled up between the hands near the secret parts of 
the body. The number f^ur was also observed here. This is a 
common symbol among the sun worshipers. There were four 
large mounds in the centre of the effigy; there were four burial 
places in the top of one of the mounds, the points of the com- 
pass having been observed in the burials. What is most singu- 
lar about the whole find was that the altar or fire bed was placed 
upon the summit of a deposit of black soil, constituted a circu- 
lar or saucer-like depression in the soil, but all the soil which 
was placed above the altar and made the rest of the mound was 
ol a strong contrast, as it was a light colored sand. A white 
streak of burned lime and a red streak of bark or some other 
substance, a gray streak of ashes indivating between the two 
layers. Here then we have the symbols which were common in 
the east and which were so expressive of the nature powers. The 
contest between light and darkness, the cardinal points, the 
number four, the several colors, the sinistral turn, the fire, the 
cremated bodies, and the serpent effigy itself all being symbols 
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ol sun worship. We imagine that these symbols may have 
been introduced in connection with *'sacred mysteries/' and were 
preserved by some secret society or unknown organization and 
that the rights practiced were a part of the sacred mysteries^ 
which were observed. The situation is to be noticed. They 
were situated in the wildest places and were often on the sum- 
mits of hills where their form could be seen at a threat distance. 
They were, perhaps, shrines and places of sacrifice. The altars 
and fire beds are found in connection with tliem. They were 
calculated to inspire terror in the mind^ of superstitious people 
and yet were in harmony with the scenes of nature about them. 
The fires that were lighted upon them sent out their glare 
through the darkness and covered the whole region with lurid 
light. They were not merely shrines or places of worship, but 
were also places of sacrifice where human bodies were cremated 
and my.stic ceremonies were practiced. We can not look upon 
these serpent effigies in the same way that we do upon the animal 
figures, for they were strange contortions and outre shapes; and 
ghastly scenes were connected with them. 

Here then we have different explanations of the serpent sym- 
bof, each of them furnishing a different answer to the various 
questions which have been asked, one pointing to the animistic 
conception, another to the totemistic idea, a third to the tutelar 
divinity, a fourth favoring the thought that a secret society super- 
intended the erection of the effigies, all of them doing away with 
the necessity of an intruded cultus to account fortbem and favor- 
ing the theory of an indigenous origin. 

The main objection to the theory is the one which comes from 
the mingling of the symbols of sun worship along with those ol 
serpent worship in the region where the effigies are so promi- 
nent, and from the striking resemblance which these effigies^ 
have to others which are found in Great Britain. Europe and in; 
oriental countries. How do we explain this remarkable combi*' 
nation? Shall we say that there was a class of persons who b/. 
some means were able to cross the ocean and make their way: 
to this remote region and there introduce the various bymbolft| 
which were used upon the other side of the water and which be- 
longed to the ancient historic races of the east? 

5. Let us consider this point and examine the evidence oa^ 
both sides. We take the evidence of Mr. F. W, Putnam, who 
has made a special study of the great serpent in Adams county, 
Ohio. He has described this effigy as the figure of the serpent 
slowly uncoiling itself and creeping stealthily along the crest of 
the hill, as if about to seize the oval figure in its extended jaws. 
He says its position east and west indicates a belief in the great 
sun god, whose first rays fall on the altar in the center of the 
oval. He quotes the words of Dr J. W. Phene. who discovered 
a remarkable serpent cflfigy in Great Britain. "The tail of the 
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serpent rests near the shore of Loch Nell. The ground gradu- 
ally rises seventeen to eighteen feet in height, and forms a 
double curve. The head forms a circular cairn, on which there 
still remains the trace of an altar. The rid^je was also modified 
by art, so that the whole length sliould form a spine of the ser- 
pent. Large stones were set like the vertebrae and smaller 
stones sloping off the ridge were suggestive of ribs." It is said 
that the worshipers standing at the altar would look eastward 
along the whole length of the reptile, toward the triple peaks ot 
Ben Cruachan. Sec Fig. i. Prof. Putnam draws the compari- 
son between this effigy and the one in Ohio. He says: "Each 
has the head pointing west, each terminates with a circular en- 
closure, containing an altar, from which, looking along the most 
prominent part of the serpent, the rising sun may be seen. In 
the oval embankment, 

with its central pile of . -r^~-^-' _:'-=- . 

burnt stones, we find 
the Lingam In Yoni 
of India, the recipro- 
cal principle of na- 
ture, guarded by the 
serpent.** This inter- 
pretation of the great 
serpent is the same 
as that given by the 
first authors who de- 
scribed it, Squier and 
Davis, who say that 
the serpent in combination with the circle, egg or globe has been 
a prominent symbol among many primitive nations, and prevailed 
in Greece, Egypt and Assyria, and entered into the superstitions 
of the Celts, Hindoos and Chinese; and even penetrated into 
America. These authors speak of the altars in the oval enclos- 
ure of tJie great serpent near the alligator mound at Granville, 
and the cross at Tarlcton, Ohio, all of which were on "high 
places.'* We are aware that there is another interpretation of 
these different effigies which would make them altogether in- 
digenous, and which would deny any connection between sym- 
bols found in them and those found in ether continents.* 

6. The correspondence between the structures and the relics 
is to be noticed here. We find that animal worship or totemism 
was embodied in the emblematic mounds, or animal effigies, and 
the carved pipes. Mythologic divinities were portrayed by the 
rock inscriptions and rock outlines, as well as by the smaller 
images found in the mounds. The sua symbol was also con- 

*\V. IT. IIr>1mc9 thinks that the oval represented the body of the serpent, the altar the 
heart, the nr«se ol the serpent was the end of the cliff. KvcrvthinK aoout the effigy was 
purely aboriginal. The rcaamblanceB uf the cliff to llie serpent huviug led to the erection 
of the effigy. 




Ptff, LSerpeni in Scotland. 
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tained in the earth- works of Ohio and the shell gorgets of Ten- 
nessee, the correspondence between them showing that there 
was a religious cult which prevailed among all these tribes 
situated in the Mississippi valley. This, of course, does not prove 
that any cult was introduced from any other continent, but it 
at least shows that serpent worship was not altogether a local cult. 
This correspondence will be seen if we take specific localities for 
illustration and draw the analogies between the earth-works and 
the relics which contain these symbols ol the region, but it will 
be seen even more clearly if we take the earth-works or effigies 
of one district and compare them with the relics of another dis- 
trict, for by this means we see that the symbols were not local 
but general. 




Flff. t.—Bird Effiuy- 

In the earth-works, the concentric circles surround a central 
mound, which has been regarded as a symbol of the sun, and an 
altar to the sun has frequently been found in the mound. In 
the gorgets, the concentric circles surround a central disk, which 
is supposed to be a symbol of the sun. There are earth-works 
in Ohio which contain the symbol of the cross, whose sides cor- 
respond with the cardinal points. There are gorgets in Tennessee 
which contain the cross enclosed within a circle, evidently de- 
signed as a weather symbol The effigy of the bird is fre- 
quently seen in the earth-works. One of these effigies 
has been described as being in the center of a great circle at 
Newark. It contained an altar, and was evidently a symbol 
of the sun. The <:f^gy of the bird on the East fork of the 
Miami river, referred to above, was, it is probable, the thunder 
bird. There is a square enclosure surrounding it, whose gate- 
ways are guarded by crescent walls. The situation of the en- 
closure is remarkable. It is on an eminence, and is visible from 



*The followinv are the symbolii which have been recoKnized; i. The circle, a. The 
crou. 3. The bird. 4. The square. %, The crescent. 6. The Jew's-harp. 7. The horse- 
shoe. 
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all directions. The bird effigy nearly fills the entire enclosure. 
In its shape it reminds us of the various bird effigies found in 
the gorgets. It has been suggested that the structures were de- 
voted to rites analogous to those attending the primitive hill or 
grove worship of the east. 

The square enclosures in Ohio are. many of them, orientated, 
have gateways in the sides and corners. There are square figures 
on the gorgets in Tennessee which have loops at the corners 
and birds* heads at the sides. Both of these are supposed to be 
symbols of the different quarters of the sky. There arc many 
crescents among the mounds of Ohio which are associated with 
circles and with squares. The gorgets contain crescents enclosed 
in circles. 

Now these different figures show that the same symbolism 
prevailed over the different parts of the Mound-builders' terri- 
tory. The serpent symbol .seems to have been connected with 
it. This may be seen from the foUowmg facts. Many relics in 
the shape of serpents have been found in the mounds. These 
were evidently devoted to sun worship, and were in fact placed 
upon altars as offerings to the sun. 

The association of the serpent gorgets with what might be 
called the bird gorgets is to be noticed here. Mr \V. H, Holmes 
has described several of these and shown that the bird, the loop, 
the square, the circle, the sun with rays, and the cross were some- 
times combined in one complicated symbol. His description is 
as follows: 

"A square framework of four continuous parallel lines looped 
at the corners, the inner line touching the tips of the starliJce 
rays. Outside of this are the four symbolic birds, placed against 
the side of the square opposite the arms of the cross. These 
birds' heads arc carefully drawn. The mouth is open, the 
eyes represented by a circle, and a crest springs from the back of 
the head and neck. The crest is striated and pointed, and the 
two lines extend from the eye down to the neck. The bird 
resembles the ivory-billed woodpecker more than any other 
species," This makes the bird effigy which we have described 
all the more significant, for the square enclosure there contains 
the bird which is in the shape of a cross, but in its curved walls 
may be said to present the loops. 

Gen. Gates P. Thruston has described specimens which have 
been taken from mounds at Severville, McMahon and the 
Harpelh cemetery, near Nashville, as well as from Carthage, 
Alabama, which were evidently ancient. These show that the 
cult was widespread among the southern Mound-buiiders. The 
association of these shell gorgets with serpents on them, with 
the gorgets containing symbols of the sun and moon and stars, 
is another proof. These shell gorgets have been found at Nash- 
ville. One of them contains three crescents, which have a 
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sinistral turn around a central disk. Outside of these are nine 
disks, with dots interspersed between them; outside of these are 
fourteen other disks, which are carved in relief, so as to make 
scallops to the gorget. 

In Mound City we find crescents which were found in mounds 
which were surrounded by a circular earth-work, the symbol- 




^\g.S.-Bald tYiar'M Hock. 

ism being contained in the entire burial place, but the passage to_ 
the burial place was across the water from a circular earth-worl 
where was the village of the sun worshipers, the details of the 
symbolism having been retained here with as much care in the 
earth-works as it was in other localities in the relics themselves. 
It is to be noted that the shape of the double-headed serpent 
surrounding the enclosure on Paint creek is that of a Jew's-harp, 
which is a common symbol in the east. The same symbol is 
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seen inscribed upon the rock in Pennsylvania called "Bald P'riar's 
Rock/' Here the head of the serpent is associated with various 
animal figures, but it has the same shape as many other symbolic 
figures in Europe and India, the Jew's-harp or the Mahadeo. 
See Fig. 3.* 
^k There are tablets which contain the horseshoe symbol, which 
may be compared to the so called horseshoes in the Portsmouth 
works. One such was found near the great mound Cahokia. 
It contains, on one side, birds' heads, on the other, two human 
faces. In front of the faces are objects resembling serpents. 
which are suspended from the head dress, and fall across the 
mouth. In the mouth is a symbol whicli resembles the horse- 
shoe. The heads arc divided from one another by parallel lines, 
which constitute a cross; in the cross are circles. Here then we 
have tlie symbols of the cross, the serpent, the horseshoe, and 
the circle. There wa? another 
gorget in tha Illinois collection 
in Chicago which contains the 
figure of a person with a crown 
on his head, holding up a huge 
bird by the neck. This person 
has his mouth open and head 
turned back, while the same sym- 
bol of the horse-shoe is in his 
mouth and the same serpent fig- 
ure in front of the face. 

In certain gorgets we sec con- 
centric circles surrounding a 
central disk, exactly as we find 
in Ohio; lour circular walls sur- 
rounding the central mounds, 
which maybe re-arded as the '^o^ '*^-s^n>^ n^an, /rom the Cbd<te», 

symbol of the sun; and what is more, this central mound often 
contained an altar with fire which was sacred to the sun. In 
other gorgets we find the crescents which represent (he moon, 
while in Ohio the crescents made from sheets of mica surrounded 
the central altars which contained the fire. The four j:onccntric 
circles were probably designed to symbolize the circuit of the sky, 
the crescents, to symbolize the revolution of the sun, the disks 
to symbolize the sun and stars, all of them astronomical symbols. 
7, The solitary character of some of the effigies is an interest- 
ig feature. A solitary stone was used by the Iroquois as a 
ribal totem, called the Onondaga stone, but here in Ohio there 
rere several solitary effigies, such as the thunder bird, the eagle. 
le alligator, the three-legged effigy at Portsmouth, a bear or 




•This fisnre of the Jew's-harp if not brought out In the plate as plainly as it slioald be. 
It it la plainly seen on the ruclc. 
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elephant, and the double-headed snake near Chillicothe, as well 
as the serpent. These were probably tribal totems, but they were 
the totems of a race of sun-w<irshipers. lor they overlook the 
circular or sacred enclosures, which evidently were built by sun- 
worshipers, one at Portsmouth being connected with the group 
which was especially devoted to the sacrifices of the sun. 

This solitary effigy or totem was apparently connected by a 
"covered way*' with the central group, suggesting that the 
cffigy-buildcrs had received the impress of the cult which was 
so prevalent in Great Britain,* for in this group we find nearly 
alt of the symbols which were embodied in the standing stones, 
as the concentric circle, the horseshoe cove enclosed within a 
series of circles, the avenues which cross the river in a south- 
west and southeast direction. A large mound enclosed in a 
circle may be seen to the east of the group; though whether it 
may be said to correspond to the "Friars' Heel" of the Avebury 
works is uncertain. Each of these is near a group of village 
enclosures. The alligator mound near the villages at Newark 




Fig. &.~~3erpenl Tablet from Otark*» Workt, Ohio* 

the double-headed serpent near the villages at Bourneville; the 
thunder bird near villages on the Miami; but the great serpent 
seems to be remote irom any such village enclosures; it may 
have belonged to a preceding tribe, 

II. The distribution ot the serpent symbol throughout 'the 
continent is another important point. This distribution is mainly 
in the line of relics which contain the serpent figure, though 
there are as we have seen many effigies in earthworks and occa- 
sionally an effigy carved out of stone, tlie two serpents' heads 
which were seen at the base of the pyramid at Chichcn Itza 
Yucatan, being the best specimen of the latter type. The 
inscriptions which contain the serpent effigy, and the codices of 
the Mayas, present the symbol under the same general form, but 
the details show that there were conventional elements con- 
nected with it which were as widespread as the serpent figure 



*Th<.' reader will hnd a number ol articles ia Scitnct for Auiruft, i9q3. on Uie standing 
stones ul Gtvai Britain by Mr. A. L. Lewis, the result of recent explomtions. Mr. L^wu 
arrives Ht ahnut the same c<>nt;lusir)n^ as the old writers, ftiich an Stukcty. Aberry and 
others, but he hiiiU that there were sovcrai localities where connected groups nf circles and 
Bvennes have about the s.ime general chnracterltfiics, nhowiriK » stereotvpc'l svmboliAin 
In them ;ih The giiesiinn arisen, dn] iho Hcrpeutw ^nthinL-rs in their miRrailons bring their 
aun-worsh'n to America, or were the !<un-worshi|>er4 a different tribe From the »etpeut-wor- 
shtprrs. The serpent is found among the reh(..s ol the sun-worshipers. 



itself. These elements consist in the division of the body into 
four parts; in the use of the concentric circles for llie eye; in the 
presence of the fe.ither ornament over the head; in the presence 
of the horsc-shoc in the mouth, sometimes divided into four 
parts; in the presence of the loop or noose, or coil, and many 
other conventional symbols of the nature power. See Fig. 4. 

»(i.) The tablets from the North fork of Paint creek, enveloped 
in sheets of copper, represents the snake as coiled up so as to 
make three folds, the folds reminding us of those seen in the 
great serpent effigy itself. This tablet was about six and a 
quarter inches long and one and three-eijijhths inches broad. 

t snake is carved very delicately upon it. Squier and Davis 
^ ■ j^ ^ S3y of the pipes and tab- 

^^&fl^^^^^ letsthatlhecircumstances 

j^^^H^Jl^Jv^vV unddr which they were 

^SHK^UlSft^^V^ di.scovered render it like- 

^^^^^^Kf^^^^K/Bj^h^^ W ^^^^ they had a super- 
^O^^H^HH^^I^^HH^^ ' origin, and were 

fll^HIT^^^^^^^^^^^^HI objects ot high regard and 

perhaps of worship. The 
feather-headed rattlesnake 
was, in Mexico, ihe symbol of Tezcatpipoca, 
otherwise si\'mbolized as the sun. Fig. 5. 

(2.) A pipe was found in the vicinity of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and is now in the 
possession of W.lliam S. Beebe. The bowl 
IS carved to rcj- resent an eagle's head and 
back. Along the stem four rattle-snakes 
are stretched in life-like attitudes. On the 
back and sides of the pipe are liliputian fig- 

I^^_^^ .iw>^''^'^ ^^ men, carved in relief. This pipe 

^B'wAkv vS_ . seems to contain the mvth 

has 



Pig.^. — ^rfni t'tjir from ytiw Merlisi. 

has the shape. The 



of the serpent and the 
bird, and at the same time 
represents the supersti- 
tion of the .serpent pos- 
sessing everything which 
represent the superstition 
See Fig. 6. 



four serpents 
about the four quarters of the sky. 

(3.) The pipe which has been described by Squier and Davis 
which represents a serpent coiled around the bowl, has been 
supposed by some to embody the East India symbol of the 
mahadeo. but by others as embodying the native American tra- 
idition o( the serpent and the stump, or Manibozho and the pine 
»tree. This pipe was found in an altar, and had evidently been 
offered to the sun, as it was cracked and smoked.* 



•S^iulcr and DAvis say that other sculptures t»f Uie serpent coiled, in like mRnner' 
roond the bowta ul pipe.*! hnve been found. One repre<wats a variety not recugDUed. It 
hid a broad. Hat head, and the body Is singularly marked. 
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(4.) There is a relic which was found on the banks of Paint 
creek, on which the face of a Mound-builder is carved, and 
around the neck a large serpent is folded, the head and tail rest- 
ing together on the breast of the figure. The head is surmounted 
by a knot, resembling the scalp-lock of the Indians, but the face 
has markings upon it, as if to imitate the painting or tattooing 
common with the natives. This relic is a pipe, and yet it has a 
close relationship to certain stone idols which are common in 
this region. Thus we have the idols connected with the serpent 
symbol and the sun symbol in the same region, showing a com- 
bination of cults. It is carved in red sandstone, and is six inches 
in length and five inches in height. See Fig. 7. 

(5 ) A pipe found in Kentucky, now in the Canadian Institute 
at Toronto, represents the serpent coiled around the neck of a 
person^ a tree growing by the side of the face. This at first 

sight seems to embody 
tlie myth of the serpent 
and the free, but was 
plainly designed to em- 
body the myth about 
Manibozho and the pine 
tree attacked by the great 
serpent, his enemy 

(6.) On the old crater, 
:i few miles southwest of 
Mrinagua, in Nicaragua, 
\e hundred feet above 
Lake Ntjapa, are num- 
erous figures painted in 
red. Among these is the 
coiled leathered serpent shown in the cut. It is three feet in 
diameter across the coil, forty feet up the perpendicular side of 
the precipice. Tliis would seem to be identical with the Aztec 
Quetzatlcoatl, or the Quiche Gucumalz, both of which names 
signify "plumed serpent." See Fig. 8, 

(7.) The most numerous and suggestive class of relics is that 
which has been described by W. H. Holmes. They consist of a 
series of shell gorgets which contain the images of serpents upon 
them. The majority of these were found in east Tennessee, 
others in Georgia, others Irom Knoxville, Tennessee. Some of 
these are now in the Pcabody Museum, others in the Natural 
History Museum in New York, others in the National Collection 
in Waslnngton, Mr. Holmes says of them: "From a very early 
date in mound explorations, these gorgets have been brought to 
light, but the coiled serpent engraved upon their concave surfaces 
is so highly conventionalized that it was not at once recognized. 
Professor VVyman appears to have been the first to point out the 
fact that the rattle-snake was represented. Others have since 
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made brief allusion to this fact. Among the thirty or forty 
specimens which I have examined, the engraving of the serpent 
is, with one exception, placed upon the concave side of the disks. 
which is, as usual, cut from the most distended part of the 
Busycon perz'ersum^ or some similar shell. The great uniformity 
of these designs is a matter of much surprise. At the same 
time, however, there is no exact duplication. There are always 
differences in position, detail or number of parts. The serpent 
is always coiled, the head occupying the center of the disks. 
With a very few exceptions, the coil is sinistral. The head is 
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\FiO'8,—Piumed Serpent, Niearaffun, 

laced that when the gorget is suspended it has an erect 
position, the mouth opening toward the right hand. To one 
who examines this design for the first time it seems a most 
inexplicable puzzle, a meaningless grouping of straiglit and 
curved lines, dots and perforations. We notice, however, a 
remarkable similarity of the designs, the idea being radically the 
same in all specimens, and the conclusion is soon reached that 
there is nothing hap-hazard in the arrangement of the parts, and 
that cvcr\- line must have its place and purpose." See Plate. 
These serpent figures were evidently designed to symbolize 
e nature powers. In them we have the concentric circles, to 
present the sun. We find also the rotation of the sun repre- 
nted by the coil of the serpents. The coil is uniformly from 
left to right. The serpents are divided into four parts, to reprc- 
nt the four seasons, or the four quarters of the sky. The 
eck of the serpent is covered by a conventional figure in the 
form of a loop, with dots along the side ol the' loop, possibly to 
cpresent stars. The eye is formed by concentric circles, which 
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again is a sun symbol. The lines below the mouth are in the 
form of squares, and were designed to be symbols. 

These gorgets were buried with the bodies, showing that they 
were very sacred, and were evidently symbols of their religion, 
perhaps were used as charms. Very few of these gorgets have 
been found in the mounds of Ohio, where the serpent effigies 
and sun symbols were so numerous in the earth-works, but the 
fact that serpent effigies and serpent pipes are so numerous there, 
would show that the same cult prevailed in both regions. See 
Plate. 

Still we discover the various symbols, such as the suastika, 
triskelis. the phallic symbol, and that which corresponds to the 
caduceus, and a vast number of symbols which seem to be esoteric 

allusions to the plane- 
tary system and solar 
conceptions of the re- 
motest antiquity. There 
arc no such symbols as 
the **chatra or umbrella," 
or the "taurines or ox- 
heads/' or "cervines or 
stagheads,*' or *'nagas or 
serpent heads" or*'stupas 
or steelyard," but there 
are occasionally symbol- 
ic trees, crosses, and that 
which resembles the ma- 
hadeo and spectacle or- 
nament, and the scepter^ 
which is a rod bent like 
the letter Z. with orna- 
mental ends. The solar 
wheel may also be rec- 
Fio^o.-Srrpenr'Wat^Q>oier'^fromPrru. agnized, though gen- 
erally a wheel without the rays; the dot in the circle being 
noticeable, though the bars are generally four in number. The 
crux-'ansata, or Nile key, is sometimes recognized. The sun, 
as a round boss surrounded by rays, which forms a prominent 
ornament in the east, and is also found in these shell gorgets, 
but there is no rosette known in this country. The union of 
the sun and moon is a very natural one, either astronomically or 
mythologically, hence we find this symbol is used. We con- 
clude from the examination of the figures which are inscribed 
upon the shell gorgets, that there was a system of nature wor- 
ship in the different pnrts of the continent, which embraced a 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, such as the sun, moon, stars, 
four quarters of the sky, which possibly was designed to 
identify the revolutions of those bodies and perhaps to symbolize 
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time, though the lack of uniformity in the number of circles on 
the sun jjorgets and of the dots in the serpent gorgets renders it 
doubtful whether there was any chronology expressed by them. 
If the Mound-builders had a division of the year into months, 
weeks and days, wc fail to recognize it among the gorgets; all 
we can say is, that there was a rude sabcanism among them; 
even this was esoteric, unknown to the people at large, but kept 
alive by the priesthood or medicine men. The evidence of con- 
tact with other continents is, however, much the same as that 
given by the effigies. 

III. The prevalence of the serpent myth is another interest- 
ing point. This myth is unique, but wide-spread. There are 
variations to it. One is the story of the serpent who came up 
out of the water, and who married and left a numerous progeny. 
There are other serpent myths among the aborigines, which cel- 
ebrate the exploits of the serpent god The most interesting 
serpent myth is the one which has relation to the work of crea- 
tion. All of these myths are so wide-spread, and are so diflerent 
parts of the continent, that a proper inference is that the serpent 
cult was universal here. 

Let us take first the myth of the water serpent and the 
woman. This is generally called "the thunderers." It is a myth 
which, with variations, appears not only among the wild tribes, 
such as the Algonkins, Iroquois and Dacotahs. but among the 
western tribes, such as the Moquis, and even among the Nahuas 
and Mayas. Different writers have given this myth without 
realizing that it was so wide-spread. A person comparing one 
with another finds the same myth. Let us begin with the eastern 
tribes. Mr. Charles Leland 5pcaks of the legend of the Abenakics. 
The story is that a very beautiful woman married, but her hus- 
band died. She immediately took another. Five husbands, 
one after another, died. The sixth concluded that she had some 
strange secret, and so watched her. He followed her as slie went 
on and came to a deep wild place among the rocks, and came to 
a pond. She sat down and sang a song. Then a great froth 
rose to the surface of the water, and in the Joam appeared the 
tail of a scrptnt. The woman embraced the serpent, which 
twined around her and enveloped her limbs and body in its folds. 

A variation of the same is, that there was a man and his wife 
who lived by the borders of a great lake. The woman had no 
children. One day the woman cut away the ice and saw a bright 
pair of eyes looking at her. Then she saw a handsome face, and 
a fine slender young man came out of the water. He glittered 
from head to foot, and on his breast was a large, shining silver 
plate. This was Atosis, the serpent. The snake became her 
husband, and she went to dwell in the water with him. Her 
offspring con.sisted of many serpents.* 

'Alffooktn LcReada. Leland, page 273. 
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A story among the Onondagas is located on the banks of Seneca 
lake. At this lake two snakes came out of the water; the water 
is much disturbed and the clouds and storms rush over the lake. 
In this case a young man is the victim and the snake in the lake 
is a female. The young man is dressed in white and has white 
feathers in his head. The hunter came to the wigwam and saw 
eight chiefs sitting on the ground, all having white feathers on 
their heads, waiting for the young man to come out of the water. 
Soon there was a ripple on the lake and the water began to boil 
and the young man came with a spot on his forehead. He looked 
like a serpent, and yet like a man. The lake boiled again and 
the great waves rolled on the shore. The tvaves grew larger 
and the serpent man's wife came nut on the shore. She was very 
beautiful and shon*^ like silver; but the silver shone like scales; 
she had long hair falling around her, looking as if it were gold 
and silver glittering in the sun. This is the legend of the ser- 
pent and the thundcrcrs.* 

The Blackfeet have the story that the wife of a hunter had a 
black-snake for a lover, which lived in a cavern, or den, in a 
patch of timber. The children set fire to the timber and were 
chased by the head of their mother, while the body went after 
the father. The children threw sticks behind them, which 
became forests; stones, which became mountains; moss, which 
became a river, into which the head rolled and was drowned. 
The body of the woman chased the children's father down the 
stream and is still chasing him. The woman's body is the moon 
and the father's is the sun. 

The story among the Omahas is that a young man made three 
attempts to drink at a spring, but was scared away at seeing a 
snake appear above the surface of the water. The fourth time 
he saw a beautiful woman, who married him; she was a snake 
woman. t 

The serpent is often connected with some spring or lake or 
water course, as if the serpent was only a local divinity, but the 
repetition of the same myth shows that the serpent was a god, 
who had its home in the water, and who, at the same time, had 
to do with the creation. 

Among the Zunis the serpent lived in Spirit Lake. He came 
forth from the hot springs and gained power over the daughter 
of a priest doctor, who was wandering near the lake, and became 
her husband. 

Preparatory to the snake dance, the priests hunt snakes for 
four successive days, and deposit them in a shrine. 

In the flute dance, the man who personifies the rain god, 
deposits feather offerings In the bed of a stream. He wadeSi 
around breast deep in the water four times.;^ 



•Journftl of AmericM Folk Lore, June. *M. p. 46. flbld. p. 76. Jlbld, March, '9a, p. 33, 
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A Zuni chief spoke to Mr. Gushing of the great world- 
embracing waters, and of the hunter who married a serpent 
maiden, and who voyaged to tKe mountain of the sunset.* 

In the Pawnee mythology, Tirawa lives up in the sky and 
Alius lives on the earth. The thunder is reverence and a sacri- 
fice is offered to it in the spring. Sacred bundles are kept by 
the Pawnees. There was a giant race in rebellion with the 
creator. He shot lightning at them and then sent a deluge 
upon them; the ground became water-soaked and the giants 
became mired in the mud. Great fossil bones of mastodon and 
mammoth are the bones of these giants. f 

Among the Hurons the thunderers wore a cloud- like robe, 
having wings on the shoulders. This cloud dress was given to 
a younp man with the privilege of putting it on in the spring 
and floating away with the thunderers to see what they could do 
for the good of man.t 

The Onandogas have a story that the holder of the heavens 
came in a white canoe, which danced over the blue waves of 
Lake Ontario, and with a magic paddle he destroyed the great 
serpent, and the gigantic mosquitos, and made an outlet for Onan- 
dago lake. Hiawatha, the law giver, had his head wreathed 
with snakes, his dishes and spoons made of the skulls of the 
enemy. Whf*n he changed his dress he drove away the snakes. 
This story only perpetuates the idea of the terror with which 
any hero inspired those that looked at him. 

Among the Ojibwas Nanibush, or Nanibozho, walking along 
the shores of the enchanted lake, sees something tossing on the 
waves. He turns himself into a branchless tree on the shore. 
The waters begin to boil and beat, and the serpents come forth. 
The great serpent hastens to the tree, coils himself around and 
tries to crush it, but in vain. 

Another version is that he sees the waters of the enchanted 
lake rising and following him. He climbs to the top of a pine 
tree, which stretches upward three times. But the waters still 
rise. He creates an island and delegates the animals to recreate 
the world. The bear creates the swamps, the deer the hills and 
valleys, the butterfly the meadows and prairies. The pigeon 
fails to return. 

The Ottawa legend is that the great serpent came forth and 
was dozing on the beach and Manibozho shot the god of the 
deep through the heart. 

With the Crees, it is a fish instead of a serpent that Mani- 
bozho destroys. 

In some of the myths the thunder bird and the snake are 
friends, the lightning and thunder, which were personified, being 
always connected, but the Ojibwas consider the thunder to be a 
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god in the shape of an eagle, which feeds upon the snakes. The 
home of the thunder bird is on the top of the mountain, but it 
sends the young eagle to different parts of the earth to search 
for food. 

The Passamuquodies, the thunderers, were human beings, 
who used bows and arrows and had wings which could be put 
off and on; the thunder is the sound of the wings; the lightning 
is the fire and smoke of their pipes. Another legend is that the 
thunder, Badaiuk, and Psaivk-tankapic, the lightning, are brothers 
and sisters. The thunder crash is made by the child Badawk, 
to wliom his grandfather had fastened wings. Another legend 
is that the giant thunder spirits dwell in Mount Katahdin; they 
had eyebrows of stone and cheeks like rocks. The wind-blower 
was a great bird, called Wochoxvsen, who lived in the north and 
sat upon the great rock at the end of the sky. The Crees hold 
that the thunder is caused by the screaming and flapping of the 
wings ol a great eagle.* The Tetons hold that the thunderers, 
an ancient people, still dwell in the clouds. They have large, 
curved beaks and wings. The)* make lightning when they open 
their eyes. Their ancient foes were the giant rattle-snakes and 
the water monsters, Un-kchc-ghila, whose bones are now found 
in the bluffs of Nebraska and Dakota. 

Among the Moquis, as among other Indian tribes, the snake 
was tile guardian of the springs, and like the frog, it has come to 
be an emblem of water, and sand pictures of it find an appropri- 
ate place in the rain or water ceremonials. The sinuous motion 
of the animal recalls the lightning which accompanies the rain 
and the >^igzag line is used as a sign to designate both.f 

Mr. Walter Fewkes says: "The idea of the serpent guarding a 
sacred spring is so widely spread in the mythology of primitive 
people that it may be looked upon as a fundamental principle." 

Among the Moquis. to kill a snake is to destroy the guardian 
of some spring or source of water. 

The Hurons have the story of a vo\c& that came from a dis- 
turbed pool and demanded a sacrifice. The water began to boil 
and there came forth a large bird, the diver. The water rose 
higher and the porcupine came out. The water rose in fury to 
a level with the bank and the head of a huge horned serpent 
with distended jaws and flaming eyes rose and glared at the 
hunter, called Ti-jai-ha. He, in return, shot the creature in the 
neck.t 



*FoIk Lore, December. iBoo. tuffc 366. 

tScc Journal of Atiicrlcan Folk Lore, i99i. pag« 131. The great plumed serpent of the 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

By Daniel G. Brinton, M. D. 

Students of native American languages in the early part of 
his century believed that they distinguished in them certain 
ttraits which were so prominent — though no one claimed, con- 
fined to them — that it justified grouping those tongues, so far as 
examined, in a morphologic class by themselves. 

These traits were stated to be two in number. The first was 
a tendency to run a number of words or elements of speech, 
together, under certain rules of elision and euphony, so as to 
form a complex or synthesis of them all; which, as it was in 
excess of that found in most Old World languages, and liad a 
different logical intent, was called a poly-synthesis or multiple 
synthesis. The second trait was a notable tendency to subordi- 
nate the verbal to the logical elements of the proposition by a 
series of substitutions, placements and phonetic changes, 
especially visible in the objective and the possessive relations, 
and in sentence-formation. This was called Incorporation, in 
German. Einverlcibting. 

For a long time there was no serious attack on the general 
statement that these processes are to be found prominently enough 
developed in most American languages to sanction their use as 
morphologicclassifiers, especially that of Incorporation. Recently, 
however, several writers, either dominated by the theories they 
had espoused, or deficient in the pyschic insight to understand 
the true nature of these processes, have denied their existence, 
either wholly, or as general traits in American languages. Some 
years ago I argued for the correctness of the older theory, but 
evidently not successfully enough;* for in The Ametican Anthro- 
pologist, October, 1893, Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt publishes a long 
and labored article, in which he denies the existence of polysyn- 
thesis and incorporation, as they have been defined, and depre- 
ciates the value of linguistic morphology generally as a method 
of ascertaining linguistic affinity. 

His language is so positive and his opinions so dogmatically 
expressed, that the innocent reader will be apt to lay down the 
article with the impression that Mr. Hewitt "knows it all," and 
that the debate is ended. 

Let us see how this is. 

The first point which cannot fail to impress one acquainted 
with the discussion of the subject is, that in his extended and 



*Tbe article I wrote miy be fonnd In my Essays of an Americantat (Philadelphia. (890.) 
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seemingly learned article, Mr. Hewitt does not once mention nor 
quote the distinguished linguist who first defined Incorporation, 
and assigned it as a characteristic trait of American languages, 
Wilhelm Von Humboldt; nor does he mention or quote the 
most eminent and able living defender of that opinion. Professor 
H. Steinthal. Indeed, from what fie says of the deficient analyses 
of American languages presented by those who have maintained 
the Incorporation theory, one is forced to believe that he has 
never read those writers, and is therefore ignorant of the evidence 
for the theory he is combatting. Otherwise, he could not have 
had the presumptuous arrogance to speak of them as "of small 
value and precarious utility," and as "faulty and equivocal 
works." 

Or is it — as I observe no reference to any of the numerous 
German writers who have touched the question — is it that Mr, 
Hewitt is unfortunately unacquainted with the German language? 
That would be a sad plight lor so slashing a critic I It would 
certainly be profitable to him to rest awhile on his arms, and 
learn that tongue; an ignorance of which incapacitates any man 
from acquiring a knowledge of the Science of Language. 

At any rate. Mr. Hewitt knows French, because he quotes 
lengthy paragraphs from Duponceau, in the original; unaware, 
apparently, that in the linguistic history of America. Mr. Dupon- 
ceau's views, while rich in insight and suggestion, are not those 
which represent the science of to-day, by any means; a state- 
ment which I made many years ago. and which Mr. Hewitt 
quotes from my article, without appreciating its bearings, through 
defective knowledge of the later history of the discussion. One 
who has not studied the demonstrations of Humboldt, Steinthal 
and Winkler, is surely 'foolhardy to attack them, and to claim 
that their opinions have not been "tested" (Mr. Hewitt's expres- 
sion) by a scholarship as deep as his own! 

The one great authority whom Mr. Hewitt quotes, as if irre- 
vocably conclusive, is the "distinguished linguist," Professor 
Whitney; and precisely in reference to the nature of inflections 
and synthesis. Mr. Hewitt docs not add — perhaps he does not 
know — that Professor Whitney is no authority whatever on these 
questions among many of the best linguists in Germany and 
Europe; that his theories have been condemned as narrow 
and chimerical by such masters as Professor Steinthal and Pro- 
fessor Max Mullcr, and a host of others. 

With this narrow foundation to build upon, we find that Mr. 
Hewitt nowhere undertakes to reply to Professor StcinthaKs 
demonstration of the processes of incorporation in the NahuatI 
and Eskimo languages, (or instance; but deals chiefly in blunt 
contradictions. Thus, I had stated that the particles in certain 
languages had no independent positions as words, but could only 
be employed in word-building; concerning which he writes: 
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This is romance and not comparative grammar. Words can 
be modified by other words only." 

It is difficult to decide whi^ther rudeness or ignorance pre- 
dominates in this sentence. It betrays a total lack of familiarity 
with the technical mt*aning of "word" in linguistic science. 
With such knowledge (?) of the subject, what would Mr. Hewitt 
make out of JSteinthal's assertion that "the Chinese language is 
wordless?" Or that of Winkler, that the Ural-Altaic languages 
"are almost devoid of words?" Yet modifications of phonetic 
groi^ps in these languages by others are constant. Arc these 
writers alsa, in Mr Hewitt's opinion, "romancers?" If so, it 
would be wise for him to read rather more in that line of light 
literature. Seriously, a writer unacquainted with the technical 
terms of a science should reserve his writings for the admiration 
of his private friends. 

Another singular instance of the facility with which Mr. 
Hewitt manages to miss tlie point, is shown in his criticism of 
Duponceau's statement that certain specific concepts, such aS "I 
desire to eat meat," may, in some Indian languages, be expressed 
by a single verbal, and thus offer evidence of what Duponceau 
calls a melange d* idles. On this Mr. Hewett comments: "The 
intermixture of the parts of speech (!!} does not follow from the 
feet that a language can in a word-sentence say. 'I desire meat.' 
Such word-sentences are governed by fixed laws of position and 
sequence of stems." 

To remove somewhat the nigh helpless confusion in which 
this astonishing method of translation, and total failure to grasp 
the point made by Duponceau, leave the reader, I quote the 
following passage from Steinthal's masterly analysis: 

•*We must always bear in mind that in the Nahuatl language, 
synthesis cannot have the same signification as in our own. In 
the latter, the synthetic process forms words; in tlie former it 
establishes the unity of the parts of the expression. In the latter, 
it conveys one idea which is the result of the union of two or 
more concept^; in the former, it expresses a judgment, a relation 
between ideas." 

If this admiral definition is too subtle to be seized at once, 
polemics had better be deferred until it is mastered; for what is 
true in this respect of the Nahuatl language is equally true of 
the majority, the large majority, of American languages, and 
constitutes the characteristic trait of their phonetic complexes. 

Its bearings have evidently not been understood by the Rev. 
J. Owen Dorscy, who contributes an Appendix to Mr. Hewitt's 
paper, or he would not have quoted a series of Aryan compound 
words as of the same nature as these American syntheses, 

Mr. Dorsey betrays an equal confusion in reference to the real 
nature of case-endings in Aryan grammar. He thinks that all 
of them are to be reduced to relations of space, and quotes various 



authorities who he believes support him This is another instance 
of a completcmisundcrstandingof the difference between the for- 
mal and the material in language, on a par with Mr. Hewitt, about 
"words." Does Mr. Dorsey look upon the numerous termina- 
tions of nouns in the Ural-Altaic languages as the same in 
character as those in his latin grammar? Can he not see that 
the latter are formal and gramatical, expressing the relations of 
words to words, and not at all independent concepts, attached to 
the stem, as are most of the former? This distinction is so real 
and so momentous that it is lamentable to see it overlooked and 
misconceived by a professional linguist. It is a mile-stone in 
the history ol language. 

It really would appear from these and from the general tooc 
of the article, that neither Mr. Hewitt nor Mr. Dorsey fully 
understand the fundamental distinction between formal and 
formless languages, a distinction elementary in comparative 
grammar, without a clear conception of which, however versed 
one may be in English, or Dakota, or Iroquois, he remains as 
ignorant to discuss the principles of comparative grammar and 
linguistic morphology as ^AoW^vc's bourgeois gentii/iomftte', who 
was astonished to learn that he had spoken prose all his life 
without knowing it! 

Further to illustrate this, I quote the following frorii Mr. 
Hewitt: "The compound stem of word sentences may, /^r histori- 
cal changes, become parts of speech, notional terms, denotive of 
the things described by the word-sentences, ii«^///0' raw be so 
considered only when the linguistic sense has come to disregard the 
separate meaning of the elements thus combined"' (italics mine). 

Rarely has there been written a sentence more seriously 
erroneous than this when applied to the formless class of lan- 
guages, to which those of America belong. I shall content myself 
with placing alongside of it the expression of a really competent 
analyst of human speech. Professor Winkler. The extract is 
from his fine analysis of the Pokonichi. "The same word-com- 
plex functions here as a pure verb, or as a whole sentence; there, 
as an equally pure noun; and again, under some circumstances, 
what was a verb or a verbal expression may take, on a construct- 
ive increment, which will transfer it wholly into the adjective 
sphere." 

The competent reader will not be surprised to find that alter 
nuch exhibitions of his appreciation (or what he calls *'fanciful 
anHumplion" (meaning the opinions of Humboldt, Steinthal, 
\V inkier, etc!) Mr. Hewitt closes his article with a general 
nUMi W on ihe value of linguistic forms in the comparative stud\' 
\\\ lun^iiiiges, and in their classification. 

{ \\ vour.^e, it is a great d'-al easier to compare strings of words 
rtum^yi'd in vocabularies, and I have heard that method of com- 
tiiLi4..ii Luidod above all others by very prominent members of 
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the United States Bureau o( Ethnolog^v; and certainly, where 
the essential differences between linguistic form and formlessness 
are as obscurely understood as they are in Mr. Hewitt's article, 
their application had better be omitted. Though in the face o( 
the notable triumphs ot morphologic investigation in the hands 
of European linguistics, his assertion of its worthlessness is 
rather painful to one who takes pride in American scholarship. 
But it is not my intention to point out in detail the inapplica- 
bility of Mr. Hewitt's article to a discussion of these important 
themes. I would merely add, in conclusion, that the reader who 
wishes to acquaint himselt with the best works on Xhis subject 
will not turn to the early and shrewd guesses o( Duponceau, 
nor the views of prejudiced or partially informed writers, but 
will take up for serious study the works of the German linguists, 
Humboldt, Steinthal, Von Fschudi, Winkler, StoU, Von den 
Steinen, etc. From these he will learn the true status of the 
question. 



PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Bv Theodore F, Wright. 

The importance attached to the obj<'cts which are obtained by 
excavation or otherwise in Palestine, appears from a discussion 
now going on in the London Academy. Some three years ago 
Dr. Thomas Chaplin, of the Executive Committee of our Fund, 
brought home a little spindle-shaped object only about one inch 
longjbut inscribed on two flattened sides with a few letters. He 
handed it to Dr. A. H. Sayce and a few other scholars, who 
agreed that it was a weight. Dr. Sayce read the inscription, "a 
quarter of a quarter of a netseg," and he explained the netseg to 
mean the weight of five shekels. Two letters in particular he 
read as "shel/' meaning "of." He argued that this weight, which 
had been obtained at old Samaria, must go back to the seventh 
or eighth century B. C. Now, this little word is found in the 
Song of Solomon, but not in all the Bible, and so the age of that 
book might seem to be somewhat defined. 

It appears that Professor E. Knnig, of Rostoch, was about 
bringing out an edition of the Song, and had come to the con- 
clusion that it is not as old as commonly reckoned; but now he 
must reckon with Dr. Chaplin's weight So he sent for a fac 
simi/f of it, and carefully examined it, with the aid of other 
scholars. The result was that they did not think that Dr. Sayce 
had read "shel" correctly, and this opinion appeared in the intro- 
duction to the Song published by Professor Konig. When this 
came to the attention of Dr. Sayce he resisted the stigma put on 
his skill and declared that the/^r simiie must be imperfect. 

This led some to blame the Fund at once for issuingan imperfect 
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cast, and that led Dr. Chaplin to put the weight and several 
casts into the hands of Professor W. Robertson Smith, of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, who has now published his verdict in a long 
communication to the Academy. He pronounces the cast a 
perfect copy, and so the Fund is wholly cleared. He shows 
that Dr. Sayce was hasty in his reading, that the **sher' is hard 
to make out, and that for reasons which he gives, Dr. Sayce is 
probably wrong. In fact, he thinks that the writing on the two 
sides is of different ages, and that it cannot all be read as one 
inscription, and that some of it is not genuine. Thus Dr. Sayce 
is left to clear himself from hasty reading of the inscription, and 
equally hasty condemnation of the Fund's copy of the weight. 

This shows a connection between the inscriptions already dis- 
covered and the higher criticism represented by Professor Konig 
and emphasizes the need of excavation and research of all kinds. 
The Lachish tablet is distinctly against the position of the higher 
critics, but they will not yield at once and will need to be met 
with other similar testimonies as to the real facts of the Bible 
times, and so at last the truth will be vindicated. 

Many inquiries have been made for the small objects advcr- 
tiscdby the Fund, but not hitherto procurable in this country. 
I have just obtained a supply of tliem, and can deliver them, 
postage paid, as follows: 

1. The Lachish Tablet is perfectly reproduced in a clay cast, 
except that the original is inscribed on both sides, and in the 
cast the front and back are on separate pieces. Each 
piece is two and a half inches by two, and less than half an inch 
thick. They are very light. The cuneiform writing is very 
distinct. Translation will be fourd in the Quarterly Statement 
for January, 1893, page 27, according to Professor Sayce; and in 
Major Condcr's volume on the Tell-Amarna Tablets, page 130. 
The price of the pair is seventy-five cents, and either half will be 
sold separately for forty cents. 

2. The seal of Haggai, the son of Shebniah, was discovered 
near the southwest corner of the Temple area in 1867, and is 
described in "Recovery of Jerusalem," page 95 and 386. The 
original is a black stone, oval in form, and but half an inch long. 
The names form two lines of old Hebrew characters. This is 
reproduced in metaU The price is fifty-five cents. 

3. The ancient Hebrew weight is fully described in the Quar- 
terly Statement for October. 1890. page 267. It was obtained 
by Dr. Chaplin in Samaria, in 1S90. It is about one inch long, 
pointed at the ends, and swelling in the center to a thickness of 
a quarter of an inch. There are two lines of ancient Hebrew 
characters, which have been read as meaning a quarter of a quarter 
of a netzeg. This is also reproduced in metal. The price is 
sixty-five cents. 

4. The fourth object is a reproduction in clay of a weight or 
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bead obtained by me from Anata Anathoth. It was handed to 
Mr. Armstrong for examination, and has proved to be an im- 
portant object, as the inscription is variously read by Professors 
Sayce and Ganncau. The bead is a hemisphere, three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, and half an inch high. It is pierced with 
a hole, and has three letters upon it. See Quarterly Statements 
for January, 1893, page ^2; July, 1893, page 257. The price is 
thirty cents. 

The price for all four is 52.25. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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PRAYER PLUME FOR RAIN. 



By J, Walter Fewkes. 

On my departure from the Eastern Mesa of the Tusayan 
Pueblos last July (1892) I told the head men of Hano that I was 
going to cross the great eastern water (the Atlantic ocean) to 
exhibit the products of their skill, and that of their ancestors, to 
the descendants of the Kas-tel-cy-nu-muh (Spanish people) who 
first of all the white men visited and discovered their race. I am 
not sure whether I suggested the idea that follows or not, but 
the Tusans at least required little solicitation to carry it out. It 
seemed to them a good plan to prepare offerings to be made at 
the great water for the rain, which was sorely needed at that 
time. When I left the country the prayer emblems were not 
ready for me, but later Mr. Stephen* who was at work for the 
Hemenway expedition, urged the priests to send them to me. 
Accordingly they prepared their offerings, and the prayer sticks 
were forwarded to Boston, where they arrived too late to be used 
before my departure, but were found on my return. 

Three prayer sticks or baho[s) were sent to me, two of which 
were made on July 29th (1892), in the room above the first house 
to the right as one approaches Hano; the other on August 2nd, 
by the chieJ, Ka-la-cai, in a room adjoining his home. The first, 
accordine: to Mr. Stephen, was prepared on the initial day of the 
Su-my-ko-ii c^x^nxoxiy^ and are identical with those made at that 
time.f 

The instructions transmitted to me from the priests by Mr. 
Stephen were: "Set the ba-ho{5)^i the edge of the water, or plant 



•Mr. Stephen Mas unable lo obtain *(i-Atf(») from Walptnnd SMcum-o-vi, and thcofTcnng' 
here dt-scnbcd are from the Chtels ol llano or llaDokl. cominonty called Tewa. the tirst of 
tlie three iilLigea of the Tas! Meva of Tusavan. 

tSce Journal of American ElhnoloBy and Archxology, Vol. 11, No. i. 
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them in the water and cast the meal upon them, and then ov^er 
the water, and pray the clouds to hurry here fast with the rain. 
Each man sends you a handful of sacred meal with the ba-ko 
which he has made."* 

The form o^ these prayer emblems is as follows: Each ba-ho 
is formed of two sticks tied together with cotton string, and is as 
long as the middle finger measured from the crease in the palm 
of the hand to the finger tip. One of these sticks is the female 
and has at one end a flattened face, painted green, with three 
spots. The other is the male, and has an incision, also painted 
green, cut in it. The shafts of both arc painted black; the blunt 
end green. This Is a characteristic Ti wa ba-ho and differs from 
that ol the Hopi in the fact of the male stick of the latter being 
without the feneled incision, as I have already elsewhere pointed 
out.f 

The male and female sticks are bound together in two places, 
near the pointed end, and at the lower part of the incised fenele 
below the flat face. The former binding consists of a number of 
strands of loosely spun cotton, upon which are painted four 
parallel black lines a quadrant apart; one just above the point of 
approximation of the two sticks, one diagonally opposite, and 
two a quadrant from these. 

The second binding cord is also a double, loosely-twisted 
cotton string slipped on the ba-ho[s)^ and has two feathers attached 
to its ends. • 

A turkey feather is tied to the back of the ^a-/r<?. and a feather 
from the breast of the eagle is inserted between the two sticks ol 
the ba-ho % 



*AcconJfnR to Mr. Stc|)hen's letter. Kwa-la-kvral, Ta-hye-intm aod Ka-Ki-cai made these 
three ^r-//f><^); the ba-ko with a turkey (vuther was made by ICwa-ia-kwal, and thai witb the 
hawk (t-aihcr by 'I'a-hyc-mon. 

fl liave elncwhcrc nientioDcd that when the ba'ho{s\ are made, hontry Is rubbed on the 
Sticks, but sugar Is FUtnetinies used fur tlilg purpose. Ilcaey mixed with apittle Is also 
rubbed un the bcdy, ;ind 1 once outlced that Ka-la-kwal whvo tie had lhu» annuinted the 
ba-hoKs) sticks, stepped up the kihua ladder and spat sugar and spitttc to the four cardioal 
poiats. 

tThe length of the ottoo string used in binding the two sticks o( the ba-ko is measured 
by winding it over the tliumb and Hrst three fingers. 
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Bv C. Stanilanu Wakk. 

The use by the aborigines of the North American continent 
of the suastilca and also of a design resembling the Chinese Tai- 
ki, or the Yin and Yang figures, has long been known. The 
presence of these symbols, as they must be regarded, in the fine 
collection of Indian objects brought together in the Ethnological 
Department of the Columbian Exposition gives occasion for 
some further reference to them and their origin. Among the 
numerous relics of copper obtained by Mr. W. K. Moorehead 
from the mound at Hopewell's Farm, Ross County, Ohio, are 
two objects in the simple suastika form. The meander pattern, 
which is allied in some way to this symbol, appears on pottery 
and cloth from various localities in both North and South Amer- 
ica ; as do also the single and double spirals, which have a simi- 
lar connection and would seem to have some relation to the 
Tai-ki figure. This maybe traced in the ornamentaticn ol work 
baskets made by natives of British Columbia, wfiich agrees in 
general character with that inscribed on shell disks from the 
mounds of Tennessee. 

In a monograph entitled, "The Tai Ki, the Suastika and the 
Cross m America." read before the American Philosophical 
Society m 1888, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton expresses his bclici that 
all these symbols are closely allied in meaning, and that ihcy are 
"graphic representations of the movements of the sun with refer- 
ence to the figure of the earth." This is one of the most gen- 
erally received opinions among European writers, who regard 
the cross inscribed within a circle, with a central boss, as repre- 
senting the rolling sun. Dr. Brinton objects to this view, that 
the same figure was familiar to peoples who did not know the 
mechanical device of the wheel, and he affirms that "when 
applied to time, the symbol of the circle in primitive art referred 
to the return of the seasons, not to an idea of motion in space.'* 
In confirmation of this opinion, Dr. Brinton gives a representa- 
tion of the curious Aztec symbol ol the year-cycle, in which he 
supports the development and primary significance of the square^ 
the cross, the wheel, the circle and the suastika niay be observed. 
The fact remains, however, that the Aztec figurr* has the form of 
a wheel, although with incomplete peripheral disk, and though 
enclosed within a square. This square represents space, irom 
the four corners ol which the winds are blowing, and within 
which the seasonal motion takes place. The inscribed figure, which 
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has the sun for the central boss, has the appearance of revolving, 
by means of its four arms, as with the seven-armed sun of the 
Chokitapia or Blackfeet Indians.* Thus, although the actual 
idea of motion of the sun in space is not represented, yet the 
movement of the sun throughout the year is intended to be 
figured. We have the same idea in the three legged symbol 
used as the emblem of the Isle of Man, 

Evidently motion is the affective idea embodied in the time- 
cycle symbol, as well as in the wheel-cross, a form ol wheel met 
with as a common decorative design on native Brazilian pottery, 
has spiral fiorures instead of the four arms of the Aztec symbol. 
The spiral coil is thus associated with the suastika, as this is 
connected with the Tai-ki, and all alike must be regarded as 
having relation to the position of the sun, and thus as having a 
common origin. The four-arm cross also has reference to. the 
lour directions, or points of the compass, but these have relation 
to the course of the sun in its daily path, and the association with 
the cross symbol of the four winds is secondary, as shown by the 
fact that in the Aztec figure of the time-cycle, the winds come, not 
from the four quarters, but from the fourangles ofthe square, which 
lie southeast, southwest, northeast and northwest. But can this 
figure have been the original form from which the suastika and the 
Tai ki were derived? The former might certainly have arisen 
through the shortening of the curved continuations of the four 
arms of the figure, although it could not be spoken of as a 
"broken circle," seeing that the figure does not form a complete 
circle. This fact throws doubt on the possibility of deriving the 
Tai-ki from the Aztec figure, which, on the other hand, could 
easily have originated from the wheel-cross, notwithstanding the 
objection arising from the ignorance of the mechanical device of 
the wheel, which Dr. Brinton rightly ascribed to the American 
Indians. For this ij^norance did not extend to the rolling motion 
of round objects, and as this is the only mode in which such 
objects do enovc, and the sun evidently has motion, the native 
mind may well have inferred that it rolled in its course. On 
the other hand, the Aztec figure might have originated simply 
in the elongation of the arms of the suastika, which may have 
been curved at one lime, becoming straif^htened when the origin 
of the suastika was forgotten. 

There is no occasion, however, to take this position, as a sim- 
ple e.xplanation can be given of the common origin of the suas- 
tika and the Tai-ki from what may be properly termed the 
wheel, although from different portions of it. The perfect wheel, 
with its periphery, spokes and hub, would represent the solar 
body, and thus no doubt it came to be known to Buddhism as 
the "Wheel of the Law." If the four sections of the periphery 
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of the wheel symbol be cut shorty we have the Aztec lime-cycle 
figure, and still further shortened we have the suastika with its 
extremities slightly curved. If, instead of the periphery being 
affected, the four spokes of the wheel are curved, we shall have 
the four-fold American symbol which answers to the Tai-ki. 
The origin thus supposed is confirmed by the form of the Tai-ki 
itself, which, as Dr. Brinton points out, resembles the Mexican 
Triskeles, used to denote culminating days, in having one of the 
two equal sections of the circle which represents the Yin and 
Yang divided by a third arc, the other section re- 
taining its original size. If a fourth or any other 
number ol curves were added, we should have the 
varying forms assumed by the Yin and Yang figure, 
and the cross within the circle may thus be regarded 
as the foundation of the Taiki.as well as of the suastika, the arms 
of which take a curved form on pottery from the Missouri mounds, 
exhibited in the Anthropological Building at Jackson Park. 

That the suastika really forms the basis of numerous phases 
of the meander pattern could be established, I think, from a 
comparison of the examples brought together by Professor Alois 
Raimond Hein, of Vienna, in his Meander^ Kreiiza^ Hakinkrcuzc 
und Urmotknsclte Worbeiornamaite in Amerika^ published in 
1891, although other phases are derived apparently (rom the 
spiral coil, the connection of which with the suastika is shown 
by the double spiral, associated with the ring-cross, of Brazilian 
pottery. That is not, however, the view adopted by Dr. William 
H. Goodyear, in his "Grammar of the Lotus," who looks upon 
the suastika as merely a detail of the meander, a conclusion 
which it would be difficult to accept in face of facts which I have 
not space here to enlarge on. 

Objections might be made to the connection of the suastika 
with the solar wheel arising from the association of the former 
with the four winds. It must be remembered, liowever, that the 
wheel represents more than the mere solar orb. It is symbol- 
ical of the course of nature, among which the phenomena of the 
winds occupy an important position. The question can be re- 
solved only by reference to such esoteric ideas as are connected 
with the Yin and Yang of Chinese philosophy, which stand for 
the opposing yet ccmplementary principles of energy and force 
\xi nature. 
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PRE-HISTORIC POTTERY FROM THE MIDDLE MIS- 
SISSIPPI VALLEY. 



By Professor James D. Butler, 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has just added to 
its niuscum several hundred specimens of pre-historic pottery. 
Its purchase of the Perkins collection of copper implements in 
1875 rendered that society easily first in that department of 
antiques. Nor was it far behind in the line of Indian curiosi- 
ties gathered by Governor Doty, and in relics of the stone age. 
The treasures of the ceramic art just now acquired form a new 
departure, and rounds up the circle of its exhibits. They are 
also more suited to spectacular display than any species of abor- 
iginal remains which it has hitherto shown. 

The new treasure-trove consists of two hundred and fifty-four 
pieces. They were all discovered m southeastern Missouri or 
northeastern Arkansas, in the Missouri counties of Scott, Mis- 
sissippi, and New Madrid, and in Cross and Poinsett counties of 
Arkansas. All were found in graves of a depth of from two to 
five feet. . They had usually been placed one each side of a skull. 
In trans-Atlantic cemeteries similar vessels, when buried with 
the dead, were often purposely broken, either as a token of grief 
or to make them valueless in the eyes of grave-robbers. But 
these Mississippi memorials were evidently laid in the dust 
unbroken, and probably contained food or drink. Indeed, when 
exhumed, so many of them were still whole that only about ten 
per cent of their number needed to have their fragments glued 
together. 

The material is clay of various colors, but usually blackish. 
It is tempered with bits of shell, which often give it a pepper and 
salt appearance, the pepper predominating. All the articles are 
hand-made, showing no traces of any wheel manufacture, but 
they arc moIdt*d in forms symmetrical and sometimes of classic 
elegance. None of this handiwork indicates acquaintance with 
the art of glazing, though some articles were rubbed smooth and 
reddened with ochre, or veneered with a different variety of clay. 
Not a few in the shape of gourds or squashes would seem to 
have been modeled and shaped on these natural molds. Others 
show the forms of mud-turtles, fishes, and various animals. A 
few imitate the human figure. One female kneeling low. appears 
to be in an attitude and with a look of humble but earnest sup- 
plication. 

The variety in form, si?.c and fashion is ver)' considerable. 
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There arc shallow or wide-mouthed vessels, which we term pans, 
bowls, basins, porringers, and cups, according to sixc and shape. 
One, seemingly copied from a shell, has a nose like a butler- 
boat. Where the mouths are somewhat narrower, we may call 
them pots, some of which would hold a pailful. Some pots have 
projections on their rims, or a sort of ears, through which thongs 
would sJip to suspend them over a fire or elsewhere. Others 
run up in the style of long-necked birds, which serve as handles. 

The articles which are most narrow-mouthed, it is natural to 
call bottles. Of these some are as big-bcllicd as demijohns, 
while others are so slender that their necks arc only two or three 
times as thick as their bodies. 

At the base the bottles are either flattened or they stand on 
three legs. When their necks support the heads of animals the 
animal's mouth sometimes forms a bottle mouth — but that orifice 
is at other times in the back of the animal's head. The cars of 
the human heads were pierced, as if for ear rings. 

It will be observed that many styles of archaic pottery have 
no representations in the collection we have now acquired. The 
coil pattern, for instance, so common further south and east, has 
had no existence. In this variety the clay long drawn out into 
a rope and rolled round, was then bent into circular layers, so 
as to form a base, then swelling sides, and then often the con- 
tracted neck of a jar or bottle. 

A large number of our acquisitions bear some sort of orna- 
ment as swelling bosses, or, on the other hand, sunken dimples, 
a sort of ri'pousee work produced by the artist's finger pressing 
the solt material from without or within. Other styles of decora- 
tion are bits of clay stuck on outside, here and there, like spit- 
balls. Sometimes rims are indented so as to resemble twisted 
cords, or the links of a chain; at other times there are lines, 
straight or curved, or rising like the rafters of a house. Hut a 
majority of the specimens are totally unornnmentcd. These 
relics devoid of ornaments, one is at first inclined to ascribe to 
the most archaic era of the art. It is not, however, to be for- 
gotten that bones of the mastodon, an animal now extinct, have 
been found carved with representations of bunting that animal — 
a find which argues that no art is more ancient than the taste for 
ornament. 

What was the beginning of the potter's art? is a natural 
question. 

Herodotus tells a stor>' concerning a Scythian custom which 
may throw light upon the invention of pottery. The people 
having killed an ox, would use his stomach as a caldron for 
boiling his flesh. Hung beneath a tripod and high over a fire, 
such a kettle of green tripe would stand much heat while the 
flesh was boiling. Now and then, however, it must burn through. 
W^hat more natural than to stop leaks with the clay on which 
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it may be, the fire had itself been kindled? It is the first step 
that costs. After one clod had been stuck on, the whole stom- 
ach would be speedily covered with such fire-fenders, and at the 
next step would be discarded altogether when the clay pot was 
once well baked, or rather would perish in the baking. Behold 
the possible genesis of pre-historic pottery, 

American archaeologists hold that our pottery originated, rela- 
tively speaking, earlier than that of Egypt. In saying "relatively 
speaking/' they have reference to the fact that no Egyptian 
pottery is older than alphabetic writing in the land of the Nile, 
while all our relics ol that sort were lashioncd among people 
who had not yet invented any sort of A, B, C's. Our handi- 
work seems then to run Lack to an earlier stage of development 
than any known Egyptian survivals. 

The lessons we shall learn from our new discoveries of primeval 
art it is impossible to foresee. Varieties in the fashion of vessels 
may demonstrate the lines of demarcation between tribe and 
tribe. Each fish, bird and animal may give us a clue to the 
emblem or totem distinguishing one clan from another. Orna- 
mental lines which we at first ascribe to capricious fancy, may 
at length turn out to be significant of some real fact. 

My own hope is sanguine that within a decade our museum 
will be enriched — thanks to our collections from states south 
and west — with a pre-historic treasure-trove of Wisconsin pottery. 
No specimen of that soit has, indeed, hitherto come into our 
possession. But we know that some of them exist, indeed we 
have seen and handled them. Among the fifty thousand visitors 
who annually walk through our show-room, we trust that some 
now unknown to us will prove to be owners of these varieties, 
and will be disposed to place them where they will do most 
good. In juxtaposition with types from a distance — each class 
lending and borrowing light by mutual reflection, they will aid 
more than can be. foreseen — comparative research "in the dark 
backward and abyss of time/' 
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JAPANESE ART ON PUGET SOUND. 
By James Wickersham. 

An application was recently made to the Tacoma school board 
by a Philadelphia educational society for leave to remove the 
Tacoma school exhibit at the Chicago Exposition to Philadelphia, 
there to be added to a collection illustraiive of the public school 
system of the United States. In the same connection Dr. Wilson 
made a further request of some of our Washington people, viz.: 
that a large photograph or painting of Chief Seattle be forwarded 
with the exhibit that it might be hung in connection therewith, 
as illustrating the advancement in civilization on Puget Sound — 
the contrast between the degraded savage and the intelligence of 
our schools. To this I respectfully demut and object to hanging 
the face of the celebrated Dwamish chief in a public hall as a 
symbol of the supposed stupidity of his race — as a monument of 
savagery and ignorance. And it meets with my special protest 
that the first one chosen to fill this degraded position should be 
the white man's friend, the staunch opponent of the white man's 
numerous vices, the typical man of strong Indian virtues — Seattle, 
the peace chief of the Dwamish ! 

Was Seattle as ignorant as Dr. Wilson's request would sug- 
gest? Does he represent so low a grade of civilization that he 
ought to be gibbeted as an example? I think not; and in the 
few remarks offered it is intended to show that he was a fair 
representative of a race ot people occupying a mid-position in 
the civilizations of the world — not as high as some, and certainly 
not as low as many. This civilization occupied the coast line of 
America from the outer Aleutian islands to the northern bound- 
ary of California, and never extending into the interior of the 
continent at any point except on the waters of Puget Sound and 
the Columbia River. A very different type of people lived on 
San Francisco Bay, for while the natives of Vancouver's island 
went out upon the open ocean far out of sight of land, to attack 
the whale, in boats of remarkable beauty, size and seaworthiness^ 
the poor Indian of San Francisco Bay rode on a bundle of reeds 
or the frailest sort of a dug-out. But from the mouth of the 
Columbia River to Southern Alaska, skirting the shores of the 
Pacific, there existed a type of civilization unique and more than 
ordinary in character. There was a reason for this ocean-fringe 
population — a cause that produced their higher civilization, and 
to this I now invite your attention. 

The northern equatorial current of the Pacific ocean takes its 
rise off lower California, and sweeping half way around the earth, 
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just north of the equator, strikes the shores of Asia, whence it 
is deflected northward. Off the coist of Japan it is given the 
name of "Kuro-Shiwo," or •'black stream,** so well knov%-n to the 
Japanese from ancient times. From the shores of Japan the 
current strikes northward and east, until it reaches near the 
American coast, where it divides — a great ocean eddy bathing 
the southern shores of the Alaskan peninsula in warm fog and 
rain, while the main current sweeps majestically southward past 
the coasts of Washington, Oregon and California to join the 
equatorial current again off lower California. This greatest of 
ocean currents is the cause of the higher type of civilization on 
the northwest coast of America. On its outer rim. for its full 
distance around the great circle, we find the same black- haired, 
yellow race of men — the same physiognomy and the same civil- 
ization; its representatives are the Japanese, the Haidahs, and 
the Sandwich Islanders — the parent is the Japenese race. 

In the year 1833 a Japenese junk was stranded at Cape Flattery. 
It had been cast adrift ofT the coast of Japan in a storm, and 
being disabled had drifted in the *'Kuro-Shiwo" from Japan to 
Cape Flattery, One day an Indian brought into the Hudson 
Bay trading post on the Columbia river a piece of Japanese paper 
with a rough drawing of a wrecked vessel on the sea shore, three 
captives in Japanese costume, and the Indians carrying goods 
from the wreck. Upon the receipt of this very strange commu- 
nication the chief factor ordered the company's vessel to touch 
at Cape Flattery on her way into Puget Sound, and ascertain 
the truth of the rumor of the wreck of a strange vessel at that 
place. This they did, and succeeded in rescuing the three 
Japanese, who had been reduced to slavery by the Makahs, 
bringing them to Nusqually House. From the daily record 
kept at that trading post I have copied the original entry con- 
cerning this interesting event. Under date of June 9, 1S34, the 
record reads, *' About two v. m. wc heard a couple of cannon shot; 
soon after I started in a canoe, with six men, and went on board 
the Lama with the pleasure of taking tea with McNeil, who 
pointed out two Chinese he had picked up from the natives near 
Cape Flattery, where a vessel ol that nation had been wrecked 
not long since. There is still one amongst the Indians inland, 
but a promise was made of getting the poor fellow on the coast 
by the time the Lama gets there. " The only error in this account 
is as to the nationality of the shipwrecked people — they proved 
to be Japanese and not Chinese. 

In 1S05 a Japenese junk was stranded near Sitka, after dritting^ 
hrlplessly from the coast of Japan to that point. About a dozen 
WKW were alive on board, and were cared tor by the Russians 
»Mil pl.ictHl upon an island, which was thenceforth called Japonski 

uul. About a dozen known wrecks have occurred on the 
\h utiAn inlrtnds; two on Queen Charlotte's island (where the 
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Haidahs live), and many on the coasts from that point to lower 
California, but none on the coast between Oregon and lower 
California. In many of these cases the Japanese sailors were yet 
alive; for unknown centuries this settlement of the American 
coast by shipwrecked Japanese has been going on — for how long, 
and with what numbers, no one knows, but if the number in 
past centuries has equaled the last, it need not be a surprise that 
a high civilization is found here m consequence. Much of the 
information relating to these Japanese wrecks has been gathered 
by Horace Davis and Charles Walcott Brooks, of San Francisco, 
and Professor George Davidson, of the U. S. Coast Survey. In 
Mr. Brooks* papers on this subject, read before the California 
Academy of Science, he says: "Small parties of male Japanese 
have repeatedly reached the American continent by yea, cast 
upon its shores after floating helplessly for months. Until recently, 
the survivors must have remained permanently near where they 
landed, and naturally uniting with women of the native races 
have left descendants more or less impressed with their physical 
peculiarities. Such a slow, limited, but constant infusion of 
Japanese blood, almost entirely from male seamen, was un- 
doubtedly sufficient to modify the original stock of all coast 
tribes along our northwestern shore." 

From this long continued infusion of Ja[)anese blood into our 
coast tribes, has come the semi-civih'zalion uf which I speak. A 
few shipwrecked Japanese now and then has added strength to 
the slowly increasing breadth of mind — now a Japanese car- 
penter, now a painter, now a boat-builder, now a fisherman, now 
a basket-maker, now ft priest, maybe — is thrown ashore, and 
slowly but surely the race is bettered, so that when the English- 
speaking race first met them they were a sedentary race. The 
Puget Sound tribes, like all the northwest coast people, lived in 
permanent communal houses, built on the primitive Japanese plan. 
It was from twenty to thirty feet wideband from forty to fifty feet 
long, built one story, of cedar boards, well adzed to an uniform 
thickness. It had a front entrance, with from three to five or 
more fire pits and corresponding smoke holes, with sleeping 
bunks on each side of the house on raised platforms. 

The body of the house frequently set in the ground two feet 
or more; the frame-work was of heavy posts, frequently carved 
to represent men or animals, while immense stringers were placed 
on these posts, as long as the house. Several families inhabited 
the same house, and the front entrance was nearly always towards 
the water. The canoes lay on the beach just in front of the 
door, and everything betokened a well-fed settlement o( fisher- 
men. The houses were well built, warm, comfortable, and of a 
size, character and design to protect the health of the inmates. 
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WHEELS AND LIGHTNING-RODS. 

Several items have appeared in books within a few years con- 
veying the idea that certain inventions which are very common 
among historic races miglU also liave been known to pre-historic, 
or at least to proto-historic races. Among tliesc inventions the 
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most notable are the wheel and the lightning-rod. Mr Desire 
Charnay maintains that the wheel carriage was known in America 
and Herr Brugsch that the lightning-rod was known in Europe. 
An article in Bid/ia, for November, 1S93, repeats the opinion of 
the Egyptologist, and now the article by Mr. C. StanilandWake, 
in this journal, makes allusion to the wheel and its motion as if 
it possibly may have been used as a symbol in this country. 
The subject is an interesting one, but the specimens of the sym- 
bol of a wheel in this country are so rare that it becomes a ques- 
tion whether it was ever used as a symbol here. VVc, however. 
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give a cut here which was loaned to us some years since by the 
Smithsonian. On this plate there are two figures of wajjons with 
a tongue, and a peculiar figure resembltng a sphynx on the wagon 
and other figures resembling wheels with spokes, and still others 
resembling human beings playing with lightning. Plow shall 
we explain these figures? The Zunis had wagons with tongues 
and solid wheels; they also had symbols of the circle with four 
and six parts, and they pictured the lightnings as symbols of the 
nature powers Now shall we say that the wheels with the 
spokes and hubs and the wagon and the sphynx were pre-historic, 
or shall we discriminate and separate the historic from the pre- 
historic, the American from the Egyptian? We ask similar 




questions in rclerence to the lightning-rod in Egypt. The only 
evidence ]s that given by the flag-staffs which were placed in 
front of the propylse of the Egyptian temples. These staffs 
were capped with a sheath of copper, and were about one hun- 
dred feet high. There are inscriptions, which date at the time 
of the Ptolemies — 323-320 B. C. — describing the staffs at Edfu, 
which read as follows: "At the main entrance of the life-giving 
horn, there is a pair of tall posts to cut the lightning out of the 
sky." The staffs are made from the wood of the ash tree. Now 
it is from evidence of this kind that some of the Egyptologists 
maintain that lightning-rods were used by the Egyptians. The 
Chinese symbol of the Tai-ki. the Hindoo symbol of the suas- 
tika, and the Egyptian symbol of the Lotus, were very ancient, 
but wagon wheels in America and lightning-rods in Egypt n'-c 
anomalies which we should be slow to accept. 
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LIKENESSES IN PALEOLITHIC RELICS. 



Bv Clarence B. Moore. 

In your last issue (Nov. 1892) on pages 350—351, is a letter 
from S. H. Brinkley, attributing to numbers of paleoliths like- 
nesses of various animals. It is interesting in this connection to 
call the attention of yout readers to the fact that Boucher dc 
Perthes, in the latter part of his life, delivered in i860, a dis- 
course before the Socictc Imperial d'Emulation, reprinted shortly 
after in Paris, under the title "De L'Homme Antediluvien et de 
scs Oeuvres." On page 66 he says (to give a free translation.) 
"Yes, we have among them in miniature the mastodon, the 
megatherium, the megalonix.ihe paleolherium,etc.; these gigantic 
animals impressed the first men as they would have impressed us." 

On page 67 we find, "in our antediluvian gallery you will find 
also different kinds of quadrumana, easily distinguishable by the 
expression of their countenance, notably when the eyes are 
indicated. 

The (aces o^" men, as far as one can judge by these coarse 
imitations, indicate the white or Caucasian race. More rarely 
one thinks he can recognize the negro type." 

This publication, as well as "De la Machoive Humaine dc 
Moulin-Quigonon,"* also by M.dc Perthes, wherein he describes 
certain human remains found with palaeoliths in the diluvium, 
failed to make an impression on the scientific world. 



EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Pkk-Hiktoricoh pROTO-HisTORic — ^Tlie discoTcry of vanous singular 
IcK^Viiti; »«lic$ in ibe oboiukIs of G«orgia. Missoari. Tennessee and Ohio 
■luting the past few yc*nhare not only awakened considerable curiosity 
auvl aitcnttoa, but has called o«t rarioas theories fnxn tbe arch;3cologists as 
au cx(UaiMttOQ o( theou These theories may be divided into classes, one 
aacrihiBS than to a cwwaioa cxtcmTe hiiibmiii vilh Mexico and Central 
Amtiica, and aaothcf class exptaiaiag then as tbe result o< deposits io the 
cnoufeds by Indians in post-Colamhtan litncs^ Accotdinig to the hrst theory 
the copf^i rtlks whii^ coataia uoages with wiaKi^ stnsvUr bands and 
h«ad<dtaases« hwutd at Etowah^ Georgia: Ae dieU fjar^tt engraved 
atmitar ta the bas^rdicls of Ceaml America, found in the 
at S> ii U iBte. Tcafte«aec mmd the AcU gwget having 
tahcn Itooi the aMMamls at Xcw Madrid, were ealy proofs oC inter- 
with Meatcoia Drehotorie tioes^ The t«c> ha n dl ed obsidiaa blades 
aari ^ tedyOKiMad cc^ptt fo«ad ia the HopeweU mottads, are pnh 
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nounccd as of Mexican manufacture, exactly as the figure of the llama found 
in Ohio, pntves intercourse or trade with Peru in prehistoric times. Accord- 
* ing to the second theor>' many of the same relics are pronounced by those 
who are regarded as ^ood authority on archaeological matters, as the result 
of contact with the Spanish and Dutch in early historic times, and are used 
as proofs that the modem Indians were accustomed to build all kinds of 
mounds, and to place in the very depths of these mounds relics which were 
made in post-Columbian times. Now this discrepancy between the theories 
of intelligent archteologisis and of the collectors shows one thing very 
plainly; namely, that there must be much more careful superintendence of 
all explorations in the future and much more pains taken to discriminate 
between the relics of one age or period and those of another. It does not 
seem probable to us that the trefoils, the fish, the square armed suaslika, 
the cross-hatching on ivory, and the other medi^i^val symbols could be the 
mere product of an aboriginal development, and we are inclined to ascribe 
to most of them a post-Columbian origin, and at the same time we object 
most decidedly to classifying modern relics with genuine products of the 
Mound-builders' age. or even with the specimens of native American pre- 
historic an, and catling them all Indian. In the early days of mound ex- 
ploration silver swiird-scabbards and iron implements were described as 
taken from the mounds, and wonder was excited by the finds, but per 
sons in these days who excuc wonder wilfiout pointing out the difference 
arc certainly going backwards. We remember distinctly a letter written to 
Mr. Mitorehcad while these finds were being made, stating that it was ex- 
ceedingly important that the symbolism should be carefully studied, for 
symbolism was a test by which we may decide about the character of the 
relics. We repeat this remark now, for we believe that the relic hunters 
and explorers generally need to read books as well as to use the spade. 
Exploration takes time and money and hard work, and is sometimes a thank- 
less job. but unless there is an intelligent and scholarly and well-lraincd 
mind superintending and mastering the exploration, much of it will be only 
waste labor, and will bring nothing in return that is really satisfactory, but 
confusion will be the result. We think this fully illustrates the importance 
of using the "arm chair," which is so much sneered at by some, as well as 
using the spade, which is so highly flattered by others, and making every 
department and line of investigation work together in bringing out Che very 
best scientific results. 



Ancient Chkrokee Customs.— The old warriors rehearse in the dance 
the dangers they have passed through, the enemies they have attacked, the 
distance they have traveled. It is a custom to give eagle feathers as tokens 
of friendship and in making peace. The Cherokees have a practice which 
ihey call making rain; seven men arc cho en to represent the clans, who 
keep fast whde th-- conjurer is obtaining rain. The conjurer observes 
a strict fast and bathes frequently. On these occasions he speaks a lan- 
guage not used by the clan and which few understand. When the rain 
comes he sacrifices the tongue of the deer, which is proc ured for th e purpose. 
The same custom is found among the Cherokees which prevailed among 
the Aztecs; that is. the cu^ttom of making a new fire every year. This was 
done in the month of March. The fire is made oy drilling in a dry grape 
vine, in the rooming after dancing all night. Seven persons are chosen to 
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pcrforni this, with the conjurer. After this tire is made, each family in the 
town, putting out all the old tires in their houses, come and get the new fire. 
The number seven seems to have been a sacred number. The doctors sup- 
puie<} a cure could be made in seven nights. They also exclude from the 
plarc where the patient is, any who may have been handling any dead body 
or have any ceremonial uncleanness. The Cherokeesare divided into about 
fixty-five towns and villages, containing from fifty to five hundred souls 
each. Over each town a chief is appointed, by the inhabitants, to manage 
their concerns. They do not. however, dwell compactly, but are dispersed 
Bpoti the most easily cultivated ground. A town sometimes extends fifteen 
or twenty miles. According to an estimate the Chcrokces have held more 
than nine K^uare miles to every family, estimating five souls to a family this 
would leave about one person to every four square miles. It is supposed 
there are atxjut twelve or thirteen thousand persons, of whom about three 
thousand will move west of the Mississippi. Their territory extends from 
North Carolma to the Mississippi river, and lies within the state of Tenncfr* 
•ec and the northern part of Georgia. Its greatest length is two hundred 
and fifty miles, and width one hundred and fifty miles. The whole county 
ContAmed 23.500 square miles or 15.054,720 acres. The color of this tribe is 
not io dark as that of most of our Aborigines. They are a well-formed. 
g;ooiMooking people, and have as fine countenances as can be found m any 
country. Many children, partly descended from the Chcrokees, have yellow 
hair and blue eyes and fair skins. They have good intcUeas, are apt to 
learn and are capable of civilization. — From Dr. IVorcester's account in the 
Missionary Meraid. 
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The GildtdMan (El Dorado). By A. F. Bandelier. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. i8qv 

The story of The Gilded Man, "El Dorado," contained in this book, grew 
out of a Peruvian custom. Hcsides the worship of the sun and moon, there 
was a kind of fetich worship or water cult by which each lake was made the 
•cat of a certain divinity, to which gold and emeralds were offered. At the 
inauguration of a new chief, a procession was formed of men richly decora- 
led with gold. The chief himself was covered with gold dust, which was 
attached to his body by resinous gums. He was taken to the lake and 
|»lunged into the water and washed of his metallic covering, as an offering 
to the lake. 

This legend was known to the Spanish and led them to a prolonged chase 
for the fabled El Dorado. The book contains a description of this chase 
UxT gold. The first part coniains .1 critical account of the adventures of ihe 
Spanish in the region of Chiriqui. Veragua, New Granada, Venezuela, 
Orinoco, Quito, and many other places in South America. The second 
part IS devoted to their adventures in Florida. New Mexico, the Rio Grande, 
Colorado, and the regions east of the mountains called Quivira. The latter 
part is the most interesting, as il gives a somewhat connected account of 
the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca, of Coronado, and the subsequent occa- 
pation of Cholula up to the time of the massacre in 1519. 

It is a critical narrative and has nothing of the style which its novel title 
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might suggest, but is nevertheless a most valuable book. In fact, one who 
wants to know about the history of the Pueblos and CJiff-dwellers, can 
hardly do without it. The history is carried back to the times of the con- 
quest only, but it throws light on what may have been the previous condition 
of the mysterious people. 

CoMparativg Phiioh^ of the Old and New IVcrids, itt Relation to Archaic 
Speech, By R. P. Greg, F. S. A., F. G. S. Accompanied by Copious 
Vocabularies. London: Kegan. Paul. Trench, Trubner & Co. 1893. 

Thi«i book has an !nlro<luction which is both interesting and valuable, for it 
contains a great deal of information in reference to what has been written 
about the origin of the American race, and bnngs out a great many points 
which have a bearing on the solution of some of the American problems. 
These problems have not been solved by the author, but the factors have 
been furnished which will enable the reader to make progress toward solu- 
tion. The author takes up the different departments, language, race, 
craniology, traditions, geography and geology, and gives a resumi} of much 
that has been written upon these subjects which has bearing on the American 
problem. He has not used all uf the European aulhorilies and certainly 
hiis not used the best known and most reliable of American authorities; in 
fact, does not seem to be acquainted with some of them, and yet, notwith- 
standing, the introduction is very readable and suggestive. In reference to 
the American languages, he quotes Mr. H. H. Bancroft. Horatio Hale, Mr. 
Hyde Clark, and several other authors, but leaves out Dr. D. G. llrinton. 
Major Powell and A. S, Gatschet and other members of the Ethnological 
Bureau. In reference to the origin of races, heciuotes Prof. Boyd Uawkms* 
Quatrefages, Wilsun. Wallace, Topinard, Huxley, but does not refer to 
Brinton's books, or even to Peschcl, Fcathcrman, Morgan, or even Pritchard 
or Ellis or Teale. 

He, however, breaks away from the bondage of the autochthonous theory, 
and gives the opinions of those writers who hold nut only 10 the contact, but 
to the peopling of the American continent by Asiatic, African and .ancient 
European races. He says that the Polynesian. Papuan and Malay lin- 
guistic element is well marked in America, but the Semitic is scarcely 
noticeable. He gives a brief resum<? of the views of different authors, such 
as Rev. J. C. Black, and A. H. Sayce, in reference to the ancient Accadian 
race as connected not only with the Ugro-Altaic, or so-called Siberian, 
but also with the Chinese. Kj^yptian, Hlltite. This brings the author to the 
position that the "Turanian" may t)e made to embrace nearly all pre-Aryan 
or primitive .'\sialic races, a posilitjn which is taken liy many, but remains 
to be established, for the term Turanian is a very indefinite one. 

In reference to the original scats, starting points, of the Aryans, he gives 
a summary of the opinions of Dr. Huxley, Canon Taylor and others, quite 
similar to that which has been given m the various magazines, but does not 
accept either the Scandinavian theory, or even the European paleolithic 
Theory, but looks to the Thibetan region as the original seal. He quotes the 
opinion advanced by Mr. C. Stuart Glennie, that there was a great sea, 
which might be called Asiatic Mediterranean or Eurasian sea, which once 
separated Europefrom Asia, and includedlheUral, Euxineand the Uosphorus, 
but which broke away in some ancient day and made the flood which has 
been handed down in Chaldean tradition. The earliest races, according to 
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Glenmc. were settled in this region, called Eurasia, but scattered to the 
west, east, north and south, making the "ground" races of the different couti- 
Dcnis. A very pretty theory, but one which needs to be proven. 

As to craniology. the author gives a resunid o( the opinions of European 
writers, but refers to few American writers. He maintains that the Ameri- 
can race was made up of dilTerent races, some uf them long heads and some 
of them short heads, but does not identify them by any actual specimens; 
merely refers to the opinions of the different authors. The Mongoliar race 
he calls moderately brachio-cephalic. The Patigonians and Eskimos are 
dolicho-cephalic, long heads. The Malays, he tliinks, were short heads. He 
speaks of an earlier and larer race as apparent in South America, and ia 
various parts of North America, the dolicho-cephalic contemporary with 
(he pachydermaia, the brachio-ceplialic identical with the Mouad-builders. 
This, again, is a very pretty theory, if it can be proven. 

The American ethnologists perhaps will gain an impetus from the sug- 
gestion, and may conclude that there were different races on the American 
continent, as different as there were on the European or Asiatic continents. 
In that case the term Indian will mean about as much as it did in the times 
of Columbus, and about as mucli as the term Turanian does now, and in- 
clude the representatives from India. Mongolia, possibly north of Europe 
and western Africa. 

With respect to the origin of tlie American races, the author quotes Canon 
Cook as saying they undoulHetlly belong to the Scythian or Turanian; Dr* 
Edkins, of China, that there n»ay have been a Polynesian emigration by 
the Pacific into Ametica; Mr. Hyde Clarke as favoring the affinity of the 
Amazon tribes and those of Guinea and west Africa, and refers to Mr. W. H. 
Gotxlyear (spelled Goodfellow) as holding that there was intercourse 
between ancient .Amenca and ancient Egypt— certainly a great many hnes 
of comnmnication if these theories are all true— about as many Imes as we 
have of the ocean steamships at the present time. There is a freedom about 
the book which is somewhat refreshing after being held down to the limits 
of one continent so long, hut whether the freedom proves to be an illusion 
or a reality remains to be seen. Some of the linguists say that the list of 
vocabularies which are brought together as a basis forthcse varinus opinions, 
show a great deal of "misapplied labor." On this point we have nothing to 
say, for we know nothing about it, but the introduction is certainly valuable 
as giving a resume of the opinions of European writers on American sub- 
jects, and so we commend it to our readers. 

Myths of Greece and Rome. Narrated with special reference to Literature 
and Art. By H. A. Guerber, lecturer on mythology. New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. iHgj. 428 pp., 13 mo. 

The best part of this book is that which has been furnished by the pub- 
lishers, namely, the art illustrations. There are in the book full page plates, 
which represent the various scenes and events described by ancient classic 
mythology, all of them taken from the best paintings and the best pieces 
of statuary, both ancient and modern. The best of these arc as follows: 

Council of the Gods, Raphael; Amor (or Cupid), Martin; Fountain of 
Cybcle, Madrid; Minerva and Prometheus. Thorwaldsen; Ganymede and the 
Eagle, National Museum. Naples; Iris, Guy Head; Apollo Belvidere. Vati- 
can, Rome; Famcse Bull; Aurora. Guido Reni; Niobe. Vatican; Triumph 
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of Venus, Barrias; Hero aod Leandcr, Bodenhausen; Venus de Milo and 
Mars; Father Nile, Vatican; Hercules, the Infant, Louvre; Fortuna, Vati- 
can: Hercules and Lichas, Canova; Perseus and Andromeda, Coypel; 
Venus with the Apple, Thorwaldsen; Partinjj of Hector and Andromache, 
Maignan; Thetis with the Garments of Achilles, Gerard; Laocoon, Vatican; 
Circe, Riviere, Nest of Sirens, Beaumont; Penelope, Vatican; iCneas at 
the Court of Dido, Guerin; Cumaean Sibyl, Domenichino. 

To look through this book is like visiting a gallery of the best paintings 
and having a friend to tell us about the scenes which are illustfated, and 
having a catalogue in hand to tell us the names of the paintings. 

Very little is said in the letter press about the paintmgs, for the author 
writes as a lecturer on mythology, rather as a connoisseur in art, but the 
publisher has taken the pains to give us the names of the best and has 
reproduced the works of art in a verj* beautiful and excellent way. "A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever," and so the book Cannot but give great pleasure 
to those who shall purchase it and look at the pictures which are contained 
in it. and who then read the brief descriptions taken from the classic myth- 
ologies of Ijoth America and Rome, and the price is low— $1.50. 

The Atari' in Europe and America, A review of the discussion on early 
land tenure. By Enoch Bryan, President of Vinc*'nnes University, 
Indiana. Boston, U. S. A.: Ginn & Co. 1893. 1^4 pages. 

There are three kinds of land tenure, only one of which is considered in 
this book. They are as follows; First, the tenure which came from the 
tribal occupancy, the tribe or clan holding the land in common without 
division or even title; second, the tenure which came from the ownership 
by a community, the ownership coming sometimes by purchase, sometimes 
by conquest, someimies by mere occupancy; thirds the tenure which comes 
from the property in severalty, or ownership by the individual. These dif- 
ferent kmd of land tenure have appeared in different periods of progress or 
incident to the different stages of society. The tirsi, the tribal possession, 
obtained in pre-historic times; the second, obtained inearly historic and 
mediaeval times; the third is the tenure which prevails at the present time. 

The author takes the middle period, and considers the land tenure which 
was common in Germany in the e^rly and medixval times. He takes his 
position against what is called the German mark theory, and opposes the 
"Germanists." but nevertheless brings out many interesting points. It is 
gratifying to find that several American writers arc giving attention to this 
subject from the historical and ethnological standpoint, that the vagaries of 
Henr)' George and others will be likely to be exploded by this means. 
There are some advantages which America presents for the study, not to be 
found elsewhere. Still it would be more gratifying if these writers would 
lake all three of the periods as the object of study, rather than the one 
penod, for by this means they would see the real line of social progress 
The subject has been treated in Europe by such books as Maines, Gommes, 
Seebohm's "Village Communities," Coulange's "Origin of Properiiy," 
Maurier's "Land Tenure," and others. The books which have been written 
Dy American writers are I.. H. Morgan's "Ancient Society." K. Dcnman 
Ross' book. Professor F. W. Allen's Essay, and this book, Bryan's "Mark io 
Kurope and America." The majority of these books, and in fact all but 
Morgan's "Ancient Society," are based upon the study of the middle period, 
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and especially of the German mark, the disadvantage of them all being 
that the feudal system Is a barrier in their way, and the preceding tribal 
system is so poorly known. 

To one who wants to go hack to the origin of things and trace the line up 
from the prehistoric peritxl and see how the tribal system changed to the 
feudal system, the study of aboriginal life in America is an absolute necessity, 
and the mere study of Germanic laws and customs will coniitiue to be 
unsatisfactory. It is one point in the so-called mark theory, as held by 
Morris, that Teutonic society began in communal organizations, in which 
every family was free and on an equality, but finally changed to the feudal 
state, in which society was graded into three ranks, feudal lords, serfs, and 
slaves. The theory advanced by Coulanges and by President Bryan is that 
property in severalty look place before the feudal times, and that there was 
no such thmg as a communal tenure. The works of Tacitus and Caesar 
are referred to as evidence, but these writers describe the German tribes 
as nomads who were constantly moving in wagons. If they settled down 
for a time, they built them sirorigholds, which became vitrified forts, and 
were partially agricultural and partially hunter in their habits. Now the 
point which we make m connection with the tribal state as shown in 
America is, that individual ownership, property in severalty, did not take 
place while the tribal state continued. There was certainly no property in 
severalty in America, though there was a communal organization, in which 
every family was free and on a level, the holdings were distributed to the 
family year after year. These holdings were connected with the villages, 
as the people went to the fields from the villages at certain hours, which 
were called out by the town crier. This was at least the case among the 
agricultural tnbes of the Gulf States. Among the hunter tnbes of the 
northern states the village was generally the home of the clan, but it was 
protected by the stockade fort. The men were hunters and the women 
were the cultivators of the soil. There was e^juality in both of these stages, 
ihc family was a part of the communal village. If slaves existed they were 
made such by lieing taken captive in war; they were merely hewers of wood 
and drawers nf water. 

In the irrigated regions, the canals and the field culture were under the 
control of the Pueblo village. In the civihied races, the clan ownership 
continued, but the king had lands, which were similar to the crown lands, 
which were cultivated by retainers, and the entire products went to ibe 
support of the king and his family. In this series we have a picture of the 
rise of the feudal system in Europe, as well as of the land tenure which 
appeared in Greece. The village is the factor which forms the controllings 
center, and which gave organic unity. The village was not the home of 
separate land holders, but was the home of the clan. When the kingly 
office arose in Greece, Kleislhines introduced landed property, instead of 
tribal or clan occupancy. This was a cataclysm likely to occur at any 
time, and it did occur in medix^val Europe. There was a similar cataclysm 
in Mexico and m Pcru^bul property in severalty was not reached by any of 
these nations, nor was there any land tenure among them, h was because 
there were so few free-holders that feudal despotism arose in Europe and 
monarchism in America, but it is the property in severalty and individual 
land ownership, and the permanence of land tenure which ia at the basis of 
our free institutions, and a safeguard against monopoly. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE IROQUOIS. 
By Rr.v. W. M. Bkauchamp. 

To classify nations by language aeems one of the safest of 
rules, where the lanf^uage is clearly known, but it helps us very 
little wi'h prehistoric communities, except as they are connected 
with later davs by evidence of other kinds. Many early nations 
can only be distinguished by what they have' left behind them. 
The houses they built, the tombs they made, the implements 
they used, ihe walls ihe}'^ raised, the ornaments they wore, help 
us in some degree lo connect one with another. Not always 
with certainly, however, for there was an aboriginal commerce, 
an early warfare, Iwhich somewhat confused a lew ot these 
things. Allowing for this, archa3ology is one of our best guides 
in early historical research among buried nations. 

We will not overlook traditions and customs, or the facts and 
inlerences to be gathered from early writers, but there often 
:omes a limit where these fail. Then we iall back on the work 
if men's hands. 

It is proposed lo use the older means in connection with the 
later, that Iroquois kistory may be carried back a little lariher 
than has vet been done. The villages and lorls in which they 
lived have now been so fully examined, grouped and described, 
that this may safely be undertaken. 

In a general way it is now known that the Huron-Iroquois 
occupied, in early historic and prehistoric times, both sides of 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, the River St. Lawrence, and much of 
the State of New York. In this territory were the Hurons, the 
Tionontalies or Tobacco Nation, and the Neuters, in Canada; 
and ihe Iroquois or Five Nations, with the Eries, in New York. 
Farther south, in Pennsylvania, were the Susquehannas or the 
Andastes, called Carantouanis by Champlain, and quite proba- 
bly the Massawomekes on the south of the Eries, Farther 
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south Still were ihe Tuscaroras in North Carolina, and ihe 
Cherokees in Tennessee, with some other small tribes. Some 
Iroquois forts appear in Michigan. The general description 
of the Massawomekes points to a nation ol this family to the 
south of the Eries, whereas they are often identified with the 
Five Nations without sufficient reason. It need not be forgotten 
that there are Iroquoian traces in Pennsylvania far west of the 
Susquehanna. This paper will mainly treat with the Five 
Nations, but with incidental reference to the Hurons. The 
Eries and Neuters may be considered later. 

Except towards the sea coast and along the Hudson river, 
the Slate of New York presents few traces of large settlements 
not of the Iroquoian type. Many hamlets and camps will be 
found ditTering trom these, and a migratory population is revealed, 
coming from many parts, but usually as visitors. Some articles 
suggest the Eskiino. Potstone vessels, along the large water 
courses, were brought from other parts. The many articles 
ol native copper and striped slate were often finished far trom 
the places where they were found. Burial mounds are occa- 
sional, while some articles and implements are conspicuously 
rare. In strong contrast with these are the large sites, usually 
in groups, and with their contents much more homogeneous. 
They all have earthenware; many of them are enclosed with a 
bank and ditch, or a stockade, and sometimes with both. The 
arrows are usually slender and triangular; they have imple- 
ments of bone and horn, even more than those o( stone; they 
have no grooved axes; they all lack stone scrapers and per- 
forators; as they become more recent they have modern articles 
mixed with the characteristic ones of earlier days. They show 
a large population, who were not merely hunters and fishers. 
These are the broad features of Iroquois occupancy, having 
subordinate distinctions in time and place. 

Just how the Huron-Iroquois family originated it is hard now 
to say. Some traditions indicate a western origin, and facts 
might be alleged in support of this. Traditions, however, do 
not agree. The place of its greatest development is less mys- 
terious, for nowhere was the population greater than north, 
south and east of the east end of Lake Erie. East of this, the 
numerous Senecas, and the smaller nations of the Cayugas, 
Onondagas, Oneidas and Mohawks, formed the Long House 
of the Iroquois. In a sense, too, all these nations had long 
existed when first known to the whites, having acquired varying 
customs and dialectal differences during their separation. 
Indeed, when Champlain came, the Hurons and Iroquois were 
engaged in a deadly warfare, though not one of long previous 
continuance. Matters were more peaceful when Cartier visited 
Hochelaga. He met people of this (amily at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence, but farther references will be made to that part 
of the river. 
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The general grouping oi ihe Huron-Iroquois sites, in New 
York and Canada, will commence on the northwest, with the 
Tiononiaties, or Tobacco Nation, whose sites are numerous and 
well known, but largely of the historic aj^e. These are mainly 
in Noltawasaga and Collingwood townships, Ontario, Canada, 
and on the west side of the broad river valley, which separated 
them from the Hurons on the east. Forty per cent of their 
villages were recent. The prehistoric Huron sites are mostly 
on the west side of the Huron district, the later ones more 
easterly, between Lake Simcoe and Noitawasaga bay. A large 
proportion is recent. South of these were the Neuters, whose 
territory has not been so fully explored, but in their country 
and farther west, are some earth-works which are quite old. 
The Huron sites do not extend lar east of Toronto, and there 
are no more of this type until Prescott is reached, on the north 
side of the St. Lawrence, where a small group occurs. Hoche- 
laga, at Montreal, is a well-known site, historically and by 
examination, but little attention has been bestowed on the lower 
St. Lawrence, where the family was first known. 

South o\ that river is a small group in St. Lawrence county. 
New York, and a very large one in Jefferson county. This 
last had either a large or long occupation. Prehistoric earth- 
works abound, and there area few ossuaries and mounds. The 
occupants must have formed a distinct nation, and there are 
good reasons ior supposing them the ancestors of the early 
Onondagas. The upper part of the Mohawk valley had but a 
very few ^mall early hamlets and camps. These were on the 
north side, and not of the Iroquois family. Farther east, between 
Utica and Schenectady, is a large group, mostly or entirely 
recent. There the Mohawks lived, and almost every large 
village site can be dated with certainty. One only has been 
assigned to the distinctly prehistoric age, while Squier says 
that European articles have been found on it. The occupation 
o( the valley was very recent, indeed. Another small group, 
mostly of the historic age, occurs in Madison county, where the 
Oneidas lived, and this connects with the historic sites of the 
Onondagas, in the southeast part of Onondaga county. A 
group, commencing in the southwest part of Oswego county, 
runs through the north part of Onondaga, and through Cayuga, 
mostly prehistoric. The villages in the south part of Cayuga 
county are mainly modern. West of Cayuga lake early works 
again appear, mixed with modern, and increasing in number to 
the Genesee valley. A large group appears in Erie county, 
reaching into the adjacent counties on the east. The south- 
west part of the state is occupied by the largest and most im- 
portant group of all, having strong earth-works, and many 
mounds and ossuaries. The latter become rarer to the eastward. 
Some small groups have not been mentioned here. 

The dearest evidence we have of the migration which pro- 
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duced one of these groups we find in the case of thi- MoJ>,iwk?» 
and it is embarrassed with no side issues Perhaps one liirye 
village existed in their lerrilory some lime before A. D. i6oo» 
but even this is doubtful. Close and constant examination shows 
that early travelers, hunters and fishermen, rarely passed this 
way eastward, preferring the St. Lawrence for its many great 
advantages. There is an utter absence of many familiar relics 
all through the valley, and lor a long time it had few ur no 
inhabitants. On the other hand, the large site supposed to be 
earliest of all, is said, by Squier, to have afforded European 
relics, though later explorers find none. There are, however, 
plain suggestions of a knowledge ot European articles, and a 
grooved bowlder brings its date near the close of the sixteenth 
century, the time when these were used. The other early 
village site has afforded two brass beads, and many fine exam- 
ples of pottery with human faces and figures on ihe angles, such 
as were made from about 1600 to 1640. This occurs also on 
Onondaga sites of that period. The remaining villages are 
well supplied with European articles. This agrees with the 
Mohawk tradition of two hundred years ago, that they leu 
Montreal and came lo New York in consequence of the cruelty 
and insolence of the Algonquins, according lo Charlevoix, late 
in the sixteenth century. It may be remarked that the relics 
of Hochelaga closely agree with those of these oldest Mohawk 
castles. The two old towns also emphasize ihe fact so long aga 
mentioned by Megapolensis, that at first two of the three Mohawk 
clans lived together, instead ot having a town tor each, as was 
the case a Utile later. They afTord also an approximate date 
for the formation of the League, which could noi have been far 
from 1600, before or after. It is worthy of remark that the 
Mohawks, living so long on the St. Lawrence, naturally saw 
more of ihe Hurons, and more closely resembled them than the 
o'.her nations did, as their language shows. The well-known 
siorv of their flight from Canada first appeared in prim nearly 
iwo hundred years ago, hut was known much before this. The 
lamiliar statement of Pyrlteus as to the dale of the formation ol" 
the League need not be repeated. Critical examination ol the 
ground shows that the Mohawks entered their country at this 
recent lime. The situation of their first towns show that safety 
was of prime necessity. One of these was four miles south of 
the river, in a very strong position; the other ten miles north of 
the stream, in an equally strong place. It was the same with 
the Oneidas and Onondagas, though In a less marked degree, 
they being also exposed to and fearful of the wrath ot thtj 
Hurons and Algonquins. Every fort of these three nations^ 
occupied about or a little before x6oo, was secluded and strong. 
It is interesting lo go over these sites and see the gradual 
increase of European articles, and the tendency lo come oui ot 
iheir hills and nearer the water courses, as they lelt stronger 
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and more secure. The advance in some of their own arts is 
also plainl}' marked. With new materials and tools, ihey did 
things before impossible. 

TheOneidas were closely related to the Mohawks, who some- 
times called them their daughters, and were probably near 
neighbors to them in Canada. Their homes may have been a 
little above the rapids of the St. Lawrence, with two groups of 
(orts from which to choose. Like the Mohawks, they found an 
unoccupied territory, and retreated to its highest hills. If Gen. 
Clark's identification of the fort which Champlain attacked in 
1615 is correct, as seems probable, it was built by them and not 
by the Onondagas. The Fenner site is a curious one, and the 
quadruple stockade, which seems to have had no postholes, 
must have been built out into the shallow pond. The village 
was in the Oneida territory, and had in it a large bowlder, twelve 
feet long, which seems to have been the first Oneida stone. At 
the very lime Champlain attacked this village, the Onondagas 
had a lort many miles away, on the east side of Limestone 
Creek. This seems the oldest Oneida town, though there may 
have been anolher towards Cazenovia Lake. In their neigh- 
borhood there were no earlier villages to add to their three 
clans. From this secluded spot they gradually moved north- 
ward, tarrying long at several spots near Munnsville, but on the 
east side of Oneida Creek, and at last reaching the lower lands 
at Oneida Castle in 1756. The siory that they dwelt near 
Oneida Lake at an earlier day is without foundation. The 
People ol the Stone certainly lived at first near some conspicu- 
ous stone, but at last a bowlder of no great weight served as 
their symbol. 

As a people, the Onondagas also entered upon a vacant land. 
In all that large part ol Onondaga county, where they made 
their constant homes, no nation had ever dwelt before them, and 
early camps and relics are very few in number. Their name 
came Irom their homes, and meant the People ol the Great Hill, 
and this name they could hardly have had at an earlier day. In 
general it is very easy to trace their successive seals after their 
first settlement. One site alone is a little perplexing, because, 
while it is reputed to be recent, the writer has never found any but 
early relics there. It may have been earlier or later than the 
end of the sixteenth century. Of another nominally prehistoric 
lort there is no doubt. It was certainly occupied at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, being apparently the oldest of 
the group. After Champlain's invasion the Onondagas retreated 
farther up the valley, to a more commanding situation— in (act, 
several of them; but gradually moved down the valley again, 
on the west side, until they came to Indian Hill, where the 
French found them in 1654. They formed outlying villages to 
the westward, and at last transferred their fort 10 the Butternut 
Creek, where it was burned in 1696. Their cabins gradually 
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went thence lo Onondaga Creek, some miles west, where their 
town was on the east side of the valley for some years, the com- 
plete transfer to the west side occuring before 1750. 

These were ihe changes in the three last centuries. On the 
strength oi some relics it may be inferred that most of the Onon- 
dagas came Irom Jefferson county, New York, The barbed 
bone fish-hooks o* New York have been found only in these two 
counties, and then but sparingly. One from Jefterson county is 
of uncertain dale, as are two Irom Onondaga, one of which may 
not have been barbed. One is from the Onondaga village ot 
1600, whence the age of the others may be inlerred, all being 
plainly of European pattern. There is a plain suggestion of the 
peculiar Onondaga pottery in some from Jefl'erson county* and 
some peculiar pipes belong to both counties. The early village 
mentioned, and some others near it, is connected with the earlier 
Mohawk sites by ihis pottery. The large, grooved bowlders 
are also most common in this Onondaga group, fixing their age, 
and the sequence ot sites is perfect throughout. But the Onon- 
dagas had eight clans, while the Mohawks and Oneidas had 
but three, and the inference is that ihey adopted others, either 
before or alter their migration. If there were villages not 100 
far ofi; it is quite probable that they took these in almost at once, 
or by degrees. Their own story is that they migrated many 
hundred moons ago, from the north bank of the St. Lawrence, 
and that straggling bands first came, followed by a national 
removal. The Bear and WoH clans sprang from the ground at 
Oswego Falls; the Eel and ihe Turtle from Seneca river; the 
Deer and Eagle from the Onondaga hills; the Beaver and 
Heron (Snipe) (rom the earth at Lake Ontario. Along the 
Seneca river were some early towns ol Iroquoian type. Again 
the rare barbed hooks play their part, as well as other relics. 
On two village sites opposite each other on the river, these have 
been found, and the presumption is that they were not far apart 
in lime. The other earth-works and stockades in the vicinity 
may have been earlier, or may have furnished clans (or the new 
nation in the highlands. That part ol the Onondagas came from 
Jefferson county by way of the old trail across the foot ol 
Oneida lake, and others by way of Oswego river is quite proba- 
ble, but there are no intermediate earth-works north of these. 
An early name of a creek in Jeflerson county means, IVhere the 
Jroguois I^eagtie was formed^ perhaps an agreement preliminary 
to the migration; and Pouchot said, in 1760, that the Iroquois 
declared that they came out of the ground at one of the branches 
of Sandy Creek, ll attacked by the Canadian Indians, ihey 
might well put a difficult wilderness between them and their 
enemies, and seek a refuge in the great hills. The migration 
o( these three Iroquois nations seems the direct result of the 
Canadian war. 

Whether the earth-works in western Onondaga and the 
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middle of Cayuga had anythinjy to do with ihe origin of the 
Cayugas, may be questioned. The forts and relics difler from 
th^ Onondaga types. Some seem recent, and others quite old. 
They might be ascribed to the Andastes' migration, with rea- 
sons lor and against this, or ihey might have bounded some 
Cayuga clans. When first known, this nation lived on Seneca 
river, and on the lake whence they had their name, and may 
long have done so. Like the Senecas, they seem to have 
parted company with the Canadian Iroquois at the end ot Lake 
Ontario, thus causing an early variation of dialect and charac- 
ter, but they had not long dwelt on Cayuga lake. Their main 
seat at first was farther inland. The diflerence ot language 
becomes a factor here. The Mohawks and Oneidas are most 
alike in speech, pointing to a recent division of their people. 
The Onondagas difiered much from all, and hiul probably long 
formed a very distinct community. The Cayugas and Senecas 
were quite different in speech from all these, indicating a more 
remote separation at the west. AH three of the western nations 
used some earth-works in hi.vtoric times, though preferring the 
stockade as a rule. 

The Senecas undoubtedly came (rom the west, being near of 
kin to the Eries, whom they afterwards conquered, and it is 
quite probable their language was the same. While there is 
no doubt ihat this large nation had long lived in New York, 
some importance is to be attached lo their tradition that they 
sprang out of the ground near the head of Canandaigua lake. 
Some relics, especially a number of grooved bowlders, a little 
southeast of that lake, point to the end of \he sixteenth century, 
which may have been their beginning as a united nation, a 
coming out of the ground into the lower lands, whence iheir 
name was pwl derived. The)' were the people of the Great 
Mountain, hardlv a proper term even for their recent stronghold 
on Boughlon Hill. But there were early (oris and villages in 
their earlier resorts, where the name was applicable. 

All who have read their known history will remember that 
the Senecas formed two great divisions throughout recent times, 
Th eir clans were more numerous than those ot llie other nations. 
at various periods being from nine lo about a dezen. The 
natural supposition would be that the three clans of the Bear, 
Wolf and Turtle were the recognized nation at first, as without 
these no business was done, and that the others were added 
from lime to time. When the Senecas proper came out of the 
higher hills, it is quite likely that the people of the lower Genesee 
united with ihem, placing that river between them and the 
Eries and Neuters. Such a union must have preceded the for- 
mation of the League in the case ot those clans which were 
represented in the Grand Council. On the conquest of the 
Eries ;ind Neuters, the Senecas formed selilements in the Gen- 
esee valley, and even farther west, and while there are early 
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eanh-works there, most of ihe numerous villages from Seneca 
lake to the Genesee river are of modern days. 

The Senecas were the last to enter the League and the most 
indiflerent in it. In spite of their numbers they had but a mod- 
erate representation in the Grand Council, this being based on 
the attendance at the first one, in which the Mohawks and 
Onondagas showed most interest. The strong Senecas felt in 
little danger from the Hurons, having the powerful, and then 
(riendly Eries and Neuters on the west. 

When first known, all of iheir villages, four or five in num- 
ber, were in the west part ot Ontario county, and some of these 
were occupied much longer than was the Iroquis custom. At 
a later day ihey spread both east and west, as tlie earlier clsins 
may have done. It is to be noted that all the nations may have 
had many nameless hamlets, and temporary fishing villages were 
common, 

Champlain seems to distinguish the Senecas from the Iroquois, 
though he may have meant only the Mohawks by the latter. 
The Dutch always, and the Knglish partially, made two divis- 
ions, the Maquas and Senecas, including the four western naiions 
under the latter name. Champlain called Lake Ontario that of 
the Enionhonorons, and on his map of 1632, makes one group 
ot the Iroquois east ot the fort he attacked, and several groups 
ot the Antouhonorons, In the note to this he is said lo have 
waged war against the latter. It is also said, "The Antou- 
honorons are fifteen villages, built in strong positions, enemies 
to all but the Neuters. Thev and the Iroquois wage \var 
against all but the Neuters." There seems at that lime no clear 
knowledge of the Iroquois League. 

In the grouping ol sites for historical purposes, it must be 
remembered that Iroquois villages were not long occupied, and 
that each nation seldom had more than from one to five in use 
at a time. The lower number will do for the Onondagas and 
Oneidas; the higher for the Senecas. These were occupied 
anyw'here from ten to twentv years, on an average. A fair 
estimate may thus be made of the length ot Iroquois history, 
though by no means with exactness. An early date is impossible. 

We have seen ihaL early Iroquois accounts make them weak, 
at first, and we find that they sought safe retreats in early days, 
but there is a vast amount of vague writing, giving them an 
ancient and general supremacy over all the naiions. This came 
at last, but not until ihey had the while man's weapons. They 
are represented as receiving wampum tribute from the Indians 
along the Atlantic, as they did, but not in early days. Not a 
solitary shell bead, such as was used in belts, has ever been 
found on an Iroquois site older than 1620. The Mohawks 
naturally had it earliest of all. Indeed, Iroquois legends make 
Hiawatha the discoverer of wampum, and he must have been 
living about 1600, or later. Occasionally a large columella bead 
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appears on an early interior New York site; more rarely a flat 
bead made from the Unio shell* but the small beads are never 
found until the white man's articles appear. Neither has any- 
thing which would iorm a substitute ever been discovered. The 
anciepit wampum bells are a delusion. 

Space has not permitted some details to be given which aftect 
the ioretjoing conclusions, often strengthening them materially. 
It may be enough to say that they are the result of many years' 
study, long and close examination of iites and relics, a good deal 
of travel, and much correspondence with intelligent workers. 
There was no orderly drooping of the nations in their later 
sc'ats, such as David Cusick describes, and such as many later 
writers have believed. There was little of development ot one 
nation trom another. The Five Nations were early oHshoots 
irom one parent stock. Most of them were fugitives, seeking to 
save their lives, turning at bay, and asking what they could do. 
In union they lound strength, desperation made them brave, 
\\'eakness taught prudence, and through their misfortunes ihey 
^rere conquerors. 




THE CHOCTAWS IN MISSISSIPPI. 
Bv John A. Watkins. 

X what time the Choctaws settled in Mississippi is as much a 
mystery to-day as it was three hundred years ago. The oldest 
traditions are so vague and uncertain that they are not entitled 
to any consideration, though historians of a recent date have 
attempted to solve the problem, and have reached conclusions 
apparently satisfactory to themselves, if not to theii readers. 
\Vhile they have clung to the pole, the dog has disappeared; 
even Alabama — "here we rest" — has been degraded as mere 
''vegetable gathers," while the Alabamas exist only in the name 
of a state. 

The Choctaws owned and occupied more than half of the most 
valuable and fertile lands in Mississippi, and were an old nation 
■when DeSoto penetrated the country in 1539-42, to the Chicka- 
saw bluff, the present site of Memphis. His line of march was 
harrassed and retarded by several Indian tribes, including the 
Choctaws, which frequently compelled him to change his route, 
though he finally succeeded in reaching the point of destination, 
which gave him the first view of the Mississippi River, and made 
his name memorable as a discoverer. 

I became familiarly acquainted with the tribe in 1813-14, dur- 
ing the Creek war, at which time, in the fall of the year, they 
came into Jefferson and other southern counties in large num- 

:rs — the women to pick cotton and the men to hunt in the 
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Louisiana swamps, where game, at that day, was very abundant. 
Arrived in a neighborhood where they could find employment, 
saplings were cut down, posts firmly planted in the ground and 
trees, such as the poplar and sweet gum. were stripped of their 
bark, and in a brief space of time they had comfortable huts> 
three sides being securely covered by the bark, while the fourth, 
fronting the south, was left open. Another indispensable addition 
was made — in a log or the stump of a tree a hole was cut about 
a foot deep, in which they pounded their corn, alter the husks 
had been removed by being steeped in lye, and of corn thus 
treated they made delicious hominy, a diet in great favor both 
then and now with southerners. When young. I often partook 
of their homely fare, and though they were not noted house- 
wives, I was not then critical in matters of diet. I could eat 
their hominy and jerked venison with a relish, and even at that 
early day the pipe was presented to me with as much gravity^! 
if it had been presented to a man of distinction. ^^ 

The Indians were famous hunters. In the winter they passed 
several weeks cither on the Yazoo and its tributaries or the 
swamps of Louisiana. When a sufficient supply had been 
obtained, their venison having been jerked, the skins dressed and 
the oil extracted from the bear, if they had been so fortunate as 
to kill one, their stock in trade was taken to market and exchanged 
for powder, lead, blankets, and such articles of dress as were 
suited to the women. I have frequently been present when some 
of the hunters returned from an excursion to the Louisiana 
swamps. They were proud of their success, and were fond of 
relating their adventures, the perils they had encountered, and 
the number of deer they had killed. During the recital no 
interruption occurred, nor was a question asked; but when the 
speaker came to a pause, and sufficient time had been given for 
the collection of such little fragments as had been overlooked 
or forgotten in the narrative, then, and not till then, did the con- 
versation become general. They were good talkers and patient 
listeners, and in the latter trait they might serve as an example 
to those who affect a higher order of refined and intellectual 
culture. One word as to the dress of the men, which consisted 
of a breech-clout, buck-skin leggings, moccasins and blanket. 
The moccasins were frequently ornamented with beads or the 
quills of a porcupine. Occasionally they might be seen with a 
deer-skin hunting-shirt. 

In 1820 they ceded to the United States, at Doke's Station, all 
their lands in the southwest, lying between the Mississippi River 
and the Yazoo, which gave rise to the "net proceeds" claim» of 
which 1 shall speak later on. In 1830 they voluntarily sold the 
balance of their lands to the United States and removed to their 
present home in the Indian territory, leaving, however, about 
2,500 of their tribe who refused to emigrate, as, if dissatisfied 
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with their new homes, they would have no means oi returning 
to those they had abandoned. Few of those who remained have 
prospered; some, however, have made a partial success in agri- 
culture and stock raising; the majority arc mere day laborers, 
barely realizing enough to supply food and clothing. Although 
schools have been established for their education, under the able 
superintendence of H. S. Halbert, Esq.. their hostih'ty to the 
English language is as violent to-day as it was in the beginning 
1 of this century. In my youth I met many of them who could 
speak our language, but they spoke it rarely, and not then from 
choice. They only made use ot it when there was no other 
medium of communication. They were passionately fond of 
jewelr\', both men and women. The former, many of them, wore 
a silver ornament suspended from the nose — thin and circular, 
rather larger than a halfdolJar; while the women wore ear-rings, 
chiefly silver and generally circular, also bracelets of silver. I 
have frequently seen ornaments of the same kind for the ankles. 

About i8oi the governnjcnt applied for and obtained the 
privilege of making a road through the nation, to facilitate the 
transportation of the mail between Nashville and Natchez, but 
the grant was coupled with a condition that the Indians should 
have the exclusive right to all the ferries and public houses 
established on the road, which was a point of great interest to 
them, as it proved a vast source of profit, and was evidence that 
in business and diplomacy they were seldom overreached. Asa 
precaution against having the mails tampered with, the bags 
were thickly studded with heavy brass nails, which made them 
proof, without great difficulty, against attempted robbery. For 
many years the mail was carried through the nation without 
accident or unnecessary detention. The Indians ridiculed the 
precautions against robbery, which I have often heard them say 
'*made the Indian knife laugh." The esteem of the Choctaws 
for the white man is embodied in a single word, "mihN//o." "be- 
loved people," which they still apply to those who have robbed 
them of their lands and taught them many of the evil habits 
which are practiced in the name of civilization. It is not often 
that we find men who kiss the rod and hail as fiahullo the hand 
that strikes the blow. 

The Choctaws were a moral people, until by association they 
<:ontracted some of the vices of the white man, such as drunk- 
■^nness; but when I first knew them they were honest and truth- 
ful. I have trusted many of them and was never deceived. They 
lield in contempt and loathing the man who spoke with a "forked 
tongue." Association may, to some extent, have had its influ- 
ence on their character, but none of the'^e came under my obser- 
vation. They had but few laws, but these were rigidlv enforced, 
especially against homicide, which was rarely suspended or 
condoned, and then only under e.xtraordinary circumstances. 
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Minor offenses were sometimes punished with stripes. When 
quite young, I saw a man whose head liad been closely shaved 
for the violation of some law, but what the offense was I did not 
learn, as I was then too young to hazard an inquiry. 

In my youth 1 formed a very close friendship with two Indian 
boys, both of whom were my seniors by a year or two. We hunted 
in company, and they taught me the use of the bow and arrow. 
We played together in all the games common in those primitive 
times; wrestled, ran foot races, and became quite expert in the 
celebrated ball game, for which the Indians had such a passion 
that 1 have known them to lose blankets, clothing and all their 
personal effects on the chances of a game. This ball game was 
a national institution, in which all the males participated, no 
matter how degraded or elevated their positions, fjere chief 
and picbean stood as equals. It was an exciting game, but not 
being strong or active, I never became an adept. 

In the winter of 1(824-5, there was a large encampment of 
Choctaws on the lands of Divid Hunt, in Jefferson county, near 
my residence. As usual, the women were engaged in picking 
cotton; the men had just returned from a successful hunting ex- 
pedition. They had sold their deer and bear skins, jerked venison 
and bears' oil, bought blankets, powder, lead and other articles 
of prime necessity, including an abundant supply of fire water 
{ishko homi), and as a sequence all of them, except one. got 
beastly drunk. It was a custom among them that one of their 
number should keep sober, to take care of those who were in- 
capable of taking care of themselves, hence the adage, "one 
sober Indian/' which at that day was in use among white men 
in like condition. There was another preliminary that was never 
departed from. The women, before the wassail begun, took from 
them their guns, knives and tomahawks, so if an affray should 
happen, they would be in no condition to inflict injury on each 
other. A young squaw attempted to take from my friend Jim 
his knife, but he resisted, and by accident cut her on the arm. 
The wound was not serious, but being neglected, gangrene was 
the result. In the meantime Jim came to see me, and from his 
manner I was sure that something had happened to disquiet him. 
I questioned him as to the trouble; his reply was: "They shoot 
me." "Shoot you, what for?" "Mary die," And then he told 
me what I have related above. I advised him to run away. 
He looked at me with surprise, and then added, "they shoot 
John" (his brother). The girl died the following day, and the 
morning afterwards Jini was shot, though my father and several 
other planters, with whom Jim was a special favorite, attended 
the execution, to beg or buy him off; but their pleadings and 
ofierings were rejected. It was the law. The guilty were never 
known to avoid the penalty by (light, for had they done so, their 
nearest relative would have had to take his place. This sum- 
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mary mode of enforcing the code, "blood for blood," made 
homicides exceedingly rare. 

About the time Jim was shot, two men of the same camp had 
a quarrel, which, I think, grew out of the recent execution, 
which they agreed to settle with the rifle. They fought at the 
distance of fifteen feet. At a word, both fired, but with very 
different results — one was shot through the heart, the other was 
unhurt; but the survivor had to pay the forfeit ol his life, being 
executed the next morning. Here mt n sought to kill each other 
by agreement, but this did not suspend the prompt execution of 
the law — nor would the survivor have attempted to evade it, 
even had he been without relatives to take his place. 

An eld gentleman, now a resident of this city, but formerly of 
Port Gibson, Miss., told me that in his youth he and many other 
boys had formed a very strong friendship R>r an Indian lad 
named Joe, with whom ihey daily associated, but in an evil hour 
Joe got drunk, a general fight was the result and in the melee 
Joe killed one of the Indians, either by accident or design. This 
he immediately communicated to his young friends, and told 
them that he must go to the nation, surrender to the family of 
the murdered man, and suffer the penalty of the law. Their 
p>ersuasion against such an act ha<j no influence — he only obeyed 
a law, so ancient and impartially executed, that it had grown 
into a sentiment. To resist its execution would have been a 
moral death. Finding that persuasion had no effect, they applied 
to Judge McDougal, the father of my informant, who, to gratify 
the boys, put Joe in jail, where his young companions daily 
visited and played with him, and did everything they could to 
divert his mind, but without effect. Finally they yielded to his 
wishes and obtained a release. He immediately returned to the 
nation and arranged the time and place of execution, came back 
to Port Gibson, played a few days with the boys, and, on the 
appointed day, accompanied by them, went to the plantation of 
Dr. Magruder, a few miles in the country, assisted him in 
digging his grave, into which his blanket and other effects were 
thrown, seated himself at the head of the grave, drew a rude 
cross on his breast with red earth, and was shot through the 
heart. The boys covered him over with earth. The law was 
vindicated — "blood for blood.*' 

The wife was a slave to her husband, but she did not recog- 
nize it as a degredation. On the contrary, she took pleasure in 
perlorming those menial offices, which in their opinion, would 
lower the dignity of the man. They cultivated the little patch 
of potatoes and pindeers, and performed all those menial duties 
that are usually imposed on servants. 1 have often seen the 
women with a large hopper basket on the shoulders, sustained 
by a strap across the forehead, containing all their worldly effects, 
supplemented with a papoose securely fastened on the top of this 
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load, and carrying her husband's gun, while he walked in ad- 
vance, with all the dignity of a sovereign. The woman simply 
performed a duty imposed by a custom so hallowed by antiquity 
that its performance was a pleasing duty. 

The Choctaws were not only a mora!, but after a code of their 
own, a religious people, as will be clearly shown in the following 
letter from my correspondent in Atoka, I. T, 

Atoka, Indian Territory. June u, 1892. 

Now as to the question you wish answered. I will do the best 1 can to 
answer, so far us I have been informed and what I have leanied from them 
myself. Now, "What ihe l)elicf was of the oUI Indians as to their future 
state?" Wei!, they believed in :x ^reat spirit^ a spirit woritf. m immortaf- 
ity. The huntinjj ground was the "spirit ground," of which there were two 
different places. The one was for the good; those who were kind, hospita- 
ble, trulhiul and brave, and who were great hunters. This place wa5 peace, 
happiness and contentment, with everything plentiful: where they met the 
bravest warriurs and all who were worthy to go in and possess the land; 
where there was plenty of game, which was casny killed. The climate was 
such as could nut be found anywhere else for its mildness. They could not 
suffer from cold and sickness. Now, on the other hand, the other place or 
"hunting ground" was miserably poor, and everything thai was unaertaken 
was sure to end in disappointment. Evenihelrees were su poor that hanlly 
a bow and arrow cnuld be made out of the w(x>d. All the country had ihe 
appearance of a barren waste. The game, of course, was very p(>or, and 
the people were like skeletons, with a care-worn, disappointed Iook in their 
faces, and always hungry. That was ihe place for tnosc who were mean, 
cowards, lazy, with "forKed tongues" that talked two ways, on whom nobody 
could depend. The word "hajipy* was prefixed bv the whites. They called 
it the "spirit hunting ground.' As you will see. ificre was a place for each 
class. Hut when one died, gocKl or bad, they were treatea alike. They 
believed that the spirit of the dead lyigercd around the home and relations 
for tliree days after they were buried or put away. All of their possessions 
were put m the grave with them, except ponies and a dog. One each of 
these was killed at the grave that they might be of use to them on their 
journey to the hunting ground. After this, the family and relatuuis gathered 
certam kinds of roots aud herbb, of which they made r tea to wash and 
bathe their faces and heads, that it might drive the spirits off, and to take 
their journey. 

1 could write many things, but must slop. This tradition was not man- 
ufacted by Col. Peter B. Pitchlyn, I know, from the fact that nearly all the 
tribe have the same tradition. Some believe in transmigration, but not of 
the live tribes of whicii we are the descendants. My uiforniation was gath- 
ered from recollections, of things related by themselves at my father's, who 
who a public man and a preacher for thirty-tive years. Many people visited 
him and my uncles> the Pitchlyn$, the Hails and Kolsoms. 1 also knew 
Leflore, 

The writer of the above letter was the daughter of Israel Fol- 
som and the niece of David Folsom, one of the Choctaw chiefs. 
Their father was a white man, their mother an Indian woman. 

I never witnessed the burial of but one Indian, and that was a 
child. I saw none of the preliminary ceremonies, but for several 
days afterwards the women came and seated themselves round 
the grave, drew their blankets over their heads and chanted in 
low notes what I suppose was a requiem for the dead. That 
chant has long lived in my memory, but the words were so ob- 
scure that they have only left a faint trace. 
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[n early times, when white traders were permitted to enter the 
nation, it was very common for them to choose an Indian wife, 
and from these alliances some of the first families are descended, 
such as the Fulsoms, Pitchlyns, Hales. Lefleurs and others. These 
amalgamations were not only tolerated, but encouraged; under 
BO circumstances, however, would the Choctaw amalgamate with 
the negro. I never knew an instance of the kind, and this fact, 
I am assured by Mr. Halbcrt, superintendent of Indian schools 
in Mississippi, holds good at the present day among the remnant 
of the tribe that refused to go west. He says that none of them 
have ever mingled their blood with a negro. Polygamy was 
justified on the ground that every woman should have a husband, 
but as the casualties of war often reduced the number of men, 
the discrepancy had to be supplied by a plurality of wives. A 
very convenient hypothesis. 

I here introduce a letter received in the summer of 1891 from 
my friend H. S. Halbert, giving an account of an old-fashioned 
Choctaw wedding in Jasper county, Mississippi : 

Gaki.anovili-k, Mississippi. August 19, 1891. 

Dear Sir — According to promise, I will give you some account of that 

^ld-(ashioned Choctaw wcddinjj, to which I was an invited guest. I will 

here tirst say that all our Mississippi Indians that are converted to Chris- 

tUnity now marry after the style of white people. This old-style marriage 

ivas between Miss Susan Simpson and Mr. Oliver Chubbee. Wnen I arrived 

•u the marriage ground, which was about nine o'clock m the morning, I 

iound a large crowd of Indians present, and extensive prcparauons were 

,S*>"ig on in the way of cooking up the big dinner, which was to follow im- 

jncdiately after the marriage ceremony. The place was a kind of glade in 

:hc woods. Pots, kettles and pans were there tn profusion, and a number 

'( Indian women were immersed in the culinary operaiions. preparing beef, 

>fcad, coffee, paska banaha. lauch lobuna and other Indian dishes for the 

irriage feast, Al>out eleven o'clock the long table was set, and it was 

Lfinounced that the marriage would now take place. Miss Susan then 

Jode^lly tnadc her appearance on the spot selected for the ceremony. A 

ihawl was spread upon the ground, upon which she seated herself, and four 

meti ihtn took anotner shawl antt held it, one at each corner, over her head. 

/^fexibena, halbftia (presents, presents) was the cry that now resounded on 

every side. Forthwith many come forward and threw their presents on the 

shawl upheld by the four men. These presents ronsif-teo of bundles of 

ca.lico, ribbons and other female paraphernalia, and even some little money 

— ^•'hatevcr, in fact, the donors chose to give. Tlie presents, however, are 

not for the bride, but for the female relations. They are mtended as a kind 

of remuneration 10 their relatives for their assistance in cooking the mar- 

"ag-e dmner. When all ihe presents had been deposited on the shawl, Miss 

Su&an arose, walked off aW^ut fifty yards, where some nf her female friends 

••^^'■^ assembled, and again seated herself. Here the presents were brought, 

^ken possession of by some of the women and distributed among Miss 

^"san's female kmfolks. At the s^ime time that Miss Susan had seated her- 

*^*« On the shawl, and while the men were holding the other shawl over her 

^cad, ^^f^ Chubbee came forward withm about twenty feel of her, spread a 

^**nlcet on the ground, seated himself upon it, and quietly waited for the 

^^sive part he was to perfonn in giving a finality to the marriage cere- 

^5**^y. When Miss Susan rose from the ground, some half a dozen men, 

l^^^>ves of Chubbee, came forward and seated themselves in a line on his 

_i J: The male relatives of the bride now, in succession, approached the 

th bridegroom, adrlressing him by the title of relatiotiship created by 

*^ 'Uarriage, and then delivered a short complinientar>' or congratulatory 
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address. When he had wound up his talk to Chuhbee, he then moved 
along the line and shook hands with each one of Chubbee's seated kin!^men, 
callinf?; him by the terns of relationship creited by the marriage, to which 
the kinsman responded simply by the assenting term Mah. For instance, 
A shook hands with \\, and simply said, Amoi/ti ma (my uncle), to which B 
responded with Afah. The Choctaw terms of relationship and their appli- 
cation are very intricate and perplexing to a white man. I will here give 
you in Choctaw the very short congratulatory address of one old Indian 
named George Washington to Oliver Chubbee: 'Witak chashpo kokano 
Sainiyi chi ahan(hi H btka tok akinti kid himak a unnnmpa hoUiopa <hi 
oncchi iishkf. Sayuf* chi akam-hi it kekf.'^' "In former days I called you 
Subavi. but now I put a sacred name upon you— I call you Sayup." I'no- 
ticed that only two or three women came forward and spoke to the bride- 
groom, and to him alone, for thev paid no attention to the other men ^seated 
on the ground. I ;isked one of the men afterwards why it was that so few 
of the women came forward, and thai they spoke to the bridgcgroom alone, 
ignoring all others, and even to the groom they only uttered the terms of 
relationship. "Ohoyo at takshi fehna" I "Women are very modest")* was his 
reply. When the men had finished their little congratulatory talk to Chub- 
bee, the marriage was complete, and bnde and bridegroom were now one. 
Without any further ceremony dinner was now announced, li> which alL 
hands forthwith repaired and did it full justice. As a general thing, after 
the feast comes the big dance, which, however, was omitted on this occasion- 
Generally, too, an old-fashioned Choctaw weddmg takes p>lace about sun- 
set, after which comes the big feast and the night-long big dance. Ii» 
another feature Chubbee's wedding differed from the usual old style, for^ 
commonly, the couple sit side by side, and the weddmg gifts are placed, 
upon the nead of the bride and are instantly snatched off by her kin. We 
all remained upon Chubbee's marriage ground untd about the middle of the 
afternoon, when all went home. I do not think Chubbee went near his bride 
or even looked at her until we ail got ready to go home. 

The above description will serve to give you some idea of the old'fash- 
ioned Choctaw weddings yet in vogue in Mississippi. .And now I close by 
expressing mv sincere wish thai my friend Chubbee and his wife may ex- 
perience all po:?sible happmess whde Hoatmgin their canoe down the stream 
of life. Yours very truly. H. .S. HALBERT. 

Before clo.sing this article, I must be permitted to refer to the 
ancient name of New Orleans, when it was selected by Bienville 
as the future site of the future capital of the French. Those 
whn inhabited this country centuries before the French landed 
at liiloxi were neither traders nor agriculturists, except to a 
limited extent. Among some of the tribes war was a pastime; 
while others, more peaceful, rudely cultivated a few acres of 
ground in corn and tobacco, but they depended chiefly on game 
and fish for the common necessaries of life. They all spoke a 
different language, but had united for mutual protection against 
the Comanches and other war-like tribes, whose depredations 
occasionally extended to the Mississippi. Of the various tribes 
in this association, the Choctaws alone exist as a nation at this 
day. On the arrival of the French this settlement was broken 
up and the inhabitants scattered, though a majority accompanied 
the Choctaws to Mississippi, and because so thoroughly amal- 
gated that they lost their identity. The Choctaws were a ben- 
evolent people, and extended their protection over fugitives from 
any other tribe; or, as in the case of the Natchez that escaped 
the French from the slaughter on Black riven A lew of the 
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Choctaws may still be found on the Bay of St. Louis, the women 
engaged in making baskets and gombofceic, while the men hunt, 
fish and play the loafer. The little community that was settled 
here gave a name to their principal village, quite as appropriate 
to-day as when it was adopted by the early inhabitants. The 
name is " Balbancha," which literally means "the place where 
there is unintelligible talk." The words of Choctaw, a language 
that has given names to many little creeks that empty into the 
Gulf of Mexico, and to towns, creeks, counties and rivers in 
Other parts of Mississippi, are nearly all of them so corrupted 
that none but an educated Choctaw would decipher their mean- 
ing or give them a correct interpretation. 

At the French or Poydras market a few Indian women may 
be seen every day. seated on the banquet, engaged in selling 
baskets, gombofeclc and sassafras roots. The latter is a delight- 
ful substitute lor tea. I prefer it to the best China, thoug^h the 
doctors say that it is detrimental to the blood, if freely indulged 
in. These women never solicit a purchaser. If you want any 
^f IncT articles, lay down your money and take up your purchase. 
Tliey rarely speak to a white person, or even to those of their 
^■^v-Ti race. Father Roquet lived among them several years, and 
"bought many of them into the Catholic church, but when they 
^*^rnc to die 1 have no doubt but what they see in the future the 
®t>» rit hunting ground, and anticipate the pleasures of the chase 
the deer, bear and buffalo arc waiting for them; they will have 
^*^t:hing to do but to enter and kill. 

1 might make additions to this article without prejudice to 
^•>e- subject, but enough has been said to show the strong points 
*^ t;he character of the Choctaw. I will only add, in conclusion, 
ZJ^^-^ ^^^y "^^^^ firm in their attachments, strong in their prcju- 
^'<rcs, and slow to forget or forgive an injury. They would not 
*^1 untarily submit to any restraint which would deprive them of 
^•^tirc freedom ot action. This sentiment pervaded all ages and 
^^^»^ditions ot life. They were sovereigns in their own right, and 
^*^ly yielded to their fate when they were powerless to resist the 
^^^-vitable. 
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They possessed a form of ancestor worship, coming to the! 
from China, through the Japanese. Betore the doors of their 
great houses they erected totem poles to preserve the traditions 
of their ancestors, and as historical records of their heroic deeds. 
They made beautifully carved and painted columns emblematical 
ol the virtues of deceased children and parents. They had the 
Japanese idea of a tuture state^an underground place for the 
dead — not a hall, but a general resort for the spirits of all the 
dead. They held slaves, like the Japanese, and like them were 
polygamists and believers in a shamanisiic system of religion. 
In short, they possessed the same primitive form of civilization 
that the Japanese had a few hundred years ago. 

As this infusion of Asiatic blood and ideas slowly but surely 
produced a broader mind, a higher civilization, one capable of 
improvement within itself, it neea not be surprising that the idea 
is now advanced that the civilization of Mexico, of Zuni, o( the 
Clifl-dwellers, of the Mound-builders, ol Central America and 
Peru, is the outgrowth of this very Puget Sound life, possibly 
suddenly assisted by a larger influx of wrecked vessels, or a 
migration via liehring's Straits and the Aleutian islands. 

Humboldt fixed Aztlan, the ancient Aztec starling point, 
north of 42^ north latitude, or north of the southern boundary 
of Oregon, while Prescott, the historian of the Spanish con- 
quest, agrees that the Aztecs came from the nonhwest coast. 
Krom a similarity of languages, of relics and works ol art, I 
believe that Aztlan was on Puget Sound, in the State ot Wash- 
ington. That here grew, flourished and strengthened that 
strange yet Roman civilization that blossomed and then decayed 
in the valley of Mexico! The great Algonquin race of Indians, 
extending from Montana to Maine, including the most highly 
cultivated tribes of the Ohio region, preserved a record of their 
migration from the Columbia basin, from Puget Sound, (rem 
Fir land! While the Mandans held an annual celebration in 
honor of their ancestors that crossed ihe great ocean in a boat, 
and thence came from the region ol the Columbia to their old 
home on the upper Mississippi river. In short, the theory is 
now announced, that as this constant addition ol new blood from 
the semi-civilized races of Eastern Asia, raised on the north-west 
coast of America new tribes of like civilization; ihat they, like 
swarms of bees, went forth to seek new meadows — one to the 
Mississippi and Ohio region, and others to the pueblos of Ari- 
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zona and the plains of Mexico. The effect of all this is quite ^^M 


apparent io the education of the Pu^ret Sound tribes. The Nus- ^^M 


quallv numeration enabled these people to count any number ^^H 


ever needed or used bv them, 'rheir system was exactly like ^^H 


that of the Chinese and Japanese, and was based upon the dec- ^^| 


imal plan. A comparative view is given to show the similarity: ^^M 


EMcuau. 


cRmua. 


jAFANSSB. 


mnouALLY. ^^H 


One 


KE) 


Ichi 


Ducho. ^^H 


Two 


Erh (Er) 


Ni 


Three 

Four. .... ,,..... 


San (San) 


San 


Tlewch. ^H 

Tse-la-che. ^H 
Tsoaks. ^H 
Tka-che. _^H 

PaHii!«-vnrhr|.fliir»ir» ^^^H 


S2(Su) 

\Vu(\Voo).... 

Lin (Leo) 

Chi (Che) 


Shi 


Five 


Go 


Six 


Roku 


Seven 


Shchi 


Eiriit 


Pa (Pal 

Chin iCTicn).. 
Sh (Shul 


Hachi 


Nine. 
Ten. 


Ku 


in 


Eleven !sh-i 


in-ichi 


Twelve 

' Thirteen 


Sh-crh 


in-ni 


Paduts-vucho-salle. ^^H 


Sh-san 

Sh-sz 

Sh-wu 

Sh-lm 


m-san 


faduts-yuchq-tlewcb. ^^^^M 
Paduts-yuchq-bos. ^^^^1 
Paduts-yuchq-tslats. ^^^M 
Paduts-yuchq-tselache. W 


Kourtecn 


m-shi 


fifteen. 


in-i?o 


Sixteen 


I" «"; 

in-roku 


Seventeen 


Sh-chi 


in-shchi ,. 


Paduls-yuchq-tsoaks. 1 


Eighteen .. 


Sh-pa. 


in-luchi 


Paduls-yuchq-lkache. 1 


Nineteen. iSh-chin 


in-kii 


Paduts-yiichq-whiil, H 
Sdl-ia-che. ■ 


Twenty lErh-sh 


Ni Jin 


Twenty-one jErh-sh-i ,Ni-jin-ichi 


S.il-liichc-yuchq-ducho. 1 


Twenty-two Erh-sh-erh . .jNi-jin-nj 


Sal-Iachc-yiichq-sailc. M 


Twenly-thrce... .lErh-sh-san . .. Ni-jin-san 


Sal-Iache-yuchq-tlewch. H 


Twenty-four lErh-sh-s/ ;Ni-jin-shi 


Sal-Iache-vuchq-bos. ■ 


Tweniy-hve lErh-sh-wu . . . Ni-jin-go 


Sal-lache-yuchq-isl.its. 


Twenty-six Erh-sh-lin Ni-jin-roku 


SaMache-yucbii-tselache. 


Twenty-seven . .. Erh-sh-chi Ni-jin-shchi 


Sal-l;ichc-yuchq-tsoaks. 


Twcniv-cight — Erb-sh-pa Ni-jin-hachi 


Siil-lacbc-yuchii-tkahe. 


Twcnty-ninr lErh-sh-chin . iNi-jinku 


Sal-liichc-yuchq-whlil. 


Thirty 


San-sh ,San-iin 


St;l-whuchc. 

Sbos-suchc. 

Tslats-suchc. 

Tselachc-uchc. 

Tsoaks-uche. 


Forty 

Fifty 


Sz-sh 1 

Wu-sh 


Shi-iin , 


f'.n-iin 


Sixty 


Lin-sh Kokujin 

Chi-sh Shchi-jin 


Seventy 


Eiehty 


Pa-sh iHachi-iin 


Tkiichc-uche. 


(Vincty 


Chin-sh 

[•nai 


Ku-iin. , , . 


SwhUl-iichc. 


One hundred .. 


Ippiaku. 


Ducho-subqUiltchC*. 
S.illc-subqualchc. 




Ni-hyaku 

San-hyaku 


Three liundred.. .San-pai 


Tlcwch-subtiuatche, 




Shi-hvaku 


Bos-subtiuiitchc. 


F'ivc hundred.. . . Wu-pai Go-hvaku ]TsUils-subquatchc, I 




Koku-hyaku jTselachC'-subquatchc. 


Seven hundred. . Chi-pai 


Shchi-hvaku ITsoaks-subquiitchc. 




Hachi-livaku.. . . ] ['ki5tchc-sul«4u;itchc. 


Nine hundred. .. 


Chin-pai 


Ku-hyaku 


\VhiU-.sub<iuatchc. 


One thousand.. . . 


I-ch'ien 


Sen 


Padul-s-subiiuatchc. 






^V Of these three Mongolian systems of numeration the Nus- 


qually is the nearest perfection, if we accept the English as 


perfect For "eleven" the Chinese and Japanese say "len-one," 
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with the conjunction understood, while the Indians say "ten aud 
one." For "twenty" the Chinese and Japanese have not got 
past saying "two-lens," while the Indian has coined a new word 
to express that number, having as a root the word for "two"— 
"sal-l;\che." This is true ol all the combinations of ten up to 
one hundred. From that number to i,ooo the combinations of lOO 
are the same in the three languages, except for the last — i,ooo— 
and for this the Indian says *'len hundred," instead ot having, as 
do the Chinese and Japanese, a word lor "thousand," 

The Nusqually system ol numeration is a fair sample of the 
civilization ol the northwest coast tribes. The Nusqually lan- 
guage is rich in words to express the finer shades ot thought. 
It is a cukivated language, and shows quite plainly that at some 
point there has been a contact with a much higher race, possi- 
bly in JapDn, possibi}' in Azilan. The}' have different words 
!or a small bush, a sapling, a half-grown tree, and the monarch 
ot the forest. No shrub, grass, or thing of plant life escapes 
them, and practically, as a people, they are much finer botanists 
than we are. Every bay, cape, camping place and fishing 
ground has its name. Every bird and animal is known and 
named. Their practical information in the hne of natural history 
equals that of a scientist. They have a grammar — not written, 
but systematic, and the Nusqually language is equal to that of 
the Axtec — equal to the highest of the so-called civilized lan- 
guages of America — almost equal to the Chinese, which has 
been in process of polish for 3,000 years or more. 

Then, too, the Nusqually was a trader, a man of financial 
views. Their system of government was based upon this idea 
— the possessor of wealth, of canoes, houses, totem posts, slaves, 
and personal property, was a man ol influence — the chief. They 
received buffalo robes and horns Irom the Yellowstone plains, 
obsidian irom the Yellowstone park, red pipe stone from Minne- 
sota, canoes (rom Haidah land, copper from Alaska, and jade 
(rom Asia. He sent inland dried fish and other commodities, 
and a yearly exchange took place with other tribes. 

That the Puget Sound Indian is made of finer material than 
a stupid savage is apparent from the ability he possesses as a 
linguist. Nearly every Indian on Puget Sound can talk from 
three to a half dozen different dialects or languages. One of 
my Indian friends talks and writes English; he also talks Nus- 
qually, Chehalis, KHcketal, Quinault and Skokomish, and I do 
not know how many more Indian languages. Another talks 
and writes English, and talks Nusqually, Austrian, Cowichan, 
Chinook, and pretty good Spanish. He acted as interpreter in 
ludge Stallcup's court the other day— he translated in the Sla- 
vonian tongue, and was pronounced the most prompt and ready 
interpreter of that difficuh tongue that had yet been in that 
court. I do not believe there is an Indian on Puget Sound that 
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cannot talk three diiTerent languages. No such a race can be 
called stupid or ignorant. 

As boatmen and fishermen they can not be excelled. There 
is no finer boat built than the Haidah canoe — the model for the 
norlhwHst coast. Its lines are perfect, and it is made ao large, 
strong, sea-worthy, and yet light, that they fearlessly go far into 
the ooen ocean to attack the whale. I have seen canoes from 
Alaska at the wharves in Tacoma. As fishermen they excel 
all races; their fishing year is all that is needed, and they had 
ated the halibut and seal fisheries and frequented them from 
ncient limes. They have names for each fish and each kind 
of animal life in the waters. In short, the Nusqually race was 
far above that of ignorant savages; they were a stationary peo- 

Cle, capable of sell-support, and would eventually probably have 
een the base ol a migrating tribe of semi-civilized people^but 
the white man's civilization came, and they melt before it like 
frost before the morning sun. 

The Nusqually people never equaled the Haidahs in stone 
carving, but I have seen nothing Irom the Haidahs lo excel the 
horn bowls of Paget Sound for artistic form and for practical 
utility. The Nusqually, like the Apache and Navajo, was a 
weaver, and they yet make fine bags, head bands for baskets 
and other light weaving. Formerly they made fine large woolen 
blankets of mountain goat and dogs' wool. Thev used the 
same wheel for spinning wool that their southern Athapascan 
brother did, and also the same identical loom tor weaving. The 
blankets have the same intricate patterns and colors also, and in 
every respect the work seems as finished and artistic as the old 
Apache, beiore they used American wools. 

Thtir basket work is not only artistic, but ihorouglily prac- 
tical. Baskets of such texture and firmness were made by the 
Nusquallies that they cooked food in them — boiled venison, fish 
and lowl, cooked roots and boiled water. The baskets are of 
all shapes and sizes, and ol manv colors and designs, and for 
every purpose from boiling water to carrying wood. The 
baskets ol Nusqually equal the combined efforts of the Zunis, 
Navajo and Pimas. Nothing like them can be made by the 
wrhiie man. They made fine feather-work clothing also, like 
the ancient Mexicans; they made of moccasins ot tanned skins, 
and painted their tanned skin clothes with many colors and de- 
signs. They made all kinds of matting, like the Japanese, for 
carpets, beds, hangings and coverlets; they carved fine pipes of 
stone; worked jadeite, one of the hardest minerals; and made 
arrows so perfect, and out of such beautiful and rare materials, 
thai many seem lo have been intended for use as jewelrj'. They 
carved stone statuary of remarkable taste; one specimen found 
on Pugel Sound weighed 600 pounds, while many smaller and 
nnuch better specimens have been found on the sound and on 
Columbia River. Some of these pieces are really artistic, and 
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are equal to the effort ol even a civilized man, The stone 
carvinfj of the Haidali is not equalled in ihal line in aboriginal 
America. 

The Piiget Sound Indians— the northwest coast tribes — were 
carvers in slonej bone, ivory, horn and wood; they were fine 
boat-builders and fishermen ; they lived in permanent communal 
houses of solidity, warmth and taste; ihey occupied a fortified 
and palisaded fort in lime of danger, and they had a civilization 
very little inferior to the old Japanese. They painted, carved, 
spun and wove, and had the Japanese idea ot a future state. 
Their language was strong and rich. It shows unmistakable 
proots of contact with a higher civilization; its polish came from 
the Chinese, through the Japanese. Belore the while man came 
with his over-mastering vices ihey were prosperous, happy and 
on the road to a typical and higher improvement. If treated as 
were the Japanese or Sandwich islanders, they were as capable 
of absorbing as much ot the English civilization as the Ha waians, 
probably as much as the Japanese; but treated as "wards of 
the government," they are lading away and will soon be lost in 
the misls o( the past. 

Of this type was Seattle, the flathead; of the type that built 
the mounds of the Mississippi, ihe tcocallis of Mexico, and pre- 
sided, a flathead monarch, over the ancient government of Peru, 
not as finished as ihey, but on the road to that height. He was 
too strong, loo wise and too well educated to be pictured in 
Philadelphia as a badge of ignorance, and I respectfully protest 
against such a use of his broad, Mongolian lace. 
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Rv Stephen D. Pert. 



The enquiry whether there were any craft symbols in Amer- 

durin;^ prehistoric times is now before us, having been sug- 

g^e^^ted by the study of the various *' winged creatures" and **danc- 

io^^ figures" as well as by the ordinary relics and ornaments. The 

'^vord "craft symbol" has. to be sure, a triple use. each use of it 

txi-ing significant. The term in one sense indicates that there 

"^^r^trc various employments which marked themselves upon the 

re-lics, thus making a differentiation in them according to em- 

F^^oyment; another sense indicating that there were offices 

^r*cl positions which made these very relics the symbols of power 

^i^ci authority; still another sense shows that there were certain 

*'^lifiious organizations which devoted the same rehcs to sacred 

Purposes, and made them emblematic of a still higher thought 

^^cJ meaning. As in modern society, the various secret orders 

^nd associations, especially that of Free Masonry, will take the 

*^^c>ls which were used by a trade or craft and make them sig- 

'^ificant of social and moral qualities and call them craft symbols, 

^^ in primitive and prehistoric society, the very things which 

^*^erc used in war, in hunting, and in domestic life, were taken 

^nd made significant of the honors which belong to the warrior. 

**Unter, or priestly class; not only this, they y/ere also taken and 

■"^ised to a higher level and became badges of their divinities 

^"d symbols of their religion. 

This is not saying that there was actually a division of labor 
^>" anv separation of primitive society into craft guilds or labor 
^»*ganizations, but it is saying that there were conventional sym- 
bols which were significant of certain honors, the sacredness of 
^hc symbols consisting in the fact that they were olten trans- 
ferred to the divinities which were worshiped, thus making them 
not onlycrift symbols, but also religious emblems. 

The subject is interesting, for it shows how strong and how 
prevalent was the religious sentiment, for the very commonest 
Weapons, such as arrow-heads, spears, knives and bows ; the 
commonest articles of dress, such as moccasins, leggings, belts, 
Jj^^dgear, and the ornaments and decorations on pottery and 
°*5l<et-work, were turned by it not only into the symbols of 
^■"ce, but also into the emblems of divinity. In treating these 
^rtiblems, then, we shall take the very relics which have come 
w *^ to us from prehistoric times, and shall show that many of 
^ftesc came by a gradual, but very natural process, to be devoted 
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to some official religious purpose and significant of some hidden 
thought or custom, the association of these various relics with 
the various religious emblems and ceremonies proving that they 
had become the conventional symbols which were used as en- 
signs of the various classes — either civil, military or religious — 
into which native society was divided. These conventional 
symbols were not all alike, for some of them had more mytho- 
logic significance than others, )ct they al! seem to have been 
raised above their common use to a level where they were more 
or less sacred, 

Illustrations of the subject are numerous. They can be drawn 
both from the practices of the living and the relics found with 
the dead, for the same sentiment which would give a mythologic 

significance to an object 
carried or worn in a dance 
or feast or any other re- 
ligious ceremony was 
quite likely to preserve 
that object and make it 
perpetuate the same sa- 
cred thought or mean- 
ing. Let it be noticed 
here that there are many 
mythologic figures pre- 
served by the I ndians, 
M ound-builders, Clift- 
dvvellers, Pueblos. civ'i\- 
ized races which bax/c 
connected with them a-^ 
their equipments a.Kr%.< 
personal ornaments xa^ 

fSff. l.-IC>K/c htaded HraddretM. OUS articles which W 

in common use; but there were other articles, such as mas 
feather head-dresses, decapitated heads, sacred robes 
other paraphernalia which were uncommon, the difference 
tween the secular and sacred being as perceptible in the prel i 

toric as in the historic races. We propose to take these figu 
and study first the articles which were undoubtedly symb 
and afterwards in others which were less symbolic in chara 
and see if they were not all regarded as in a measure sacred 
so worthy to be called "craft symbols." 

We begin with the masks and wings seen on these figu 
and ask whether they were not ornaments which were attac 
to the person of the priests or medicine men, resembling in t 
respect the animal heads, horns and skin, which were worn 
the natives in their sacred dances, also resembling the raven 
vinity of the Ilaida Indians. This raven was not exactly 
ordinary bird, for he had many human attributes and the pov 
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■of transforming himself into anything. His coat of feathers 
could be taken offer put on at will, like a garment. The bird 
is a very prominent symbol among the tribes of the northwest 
coast. There is a bird whose size darkens the heavens, whose 
body is the thunder-cloud, the flapping of who.se wing causes 
the thunder, and who sends out of its mouth bolts of fire to kill 
the whale for its food. It lives in the highest mountains, has a 
head as sharp as a knife, and a red tongue which makes the fire 
The lightning fish is about his waist. When he sees the whale 
he darts the lightning flash into its body. Many of the north- 
western Indians have a performance in honor of this thunder-bird. 
They have legends that it was the creator of man. Mount 
Edgecombe, near Sitka, is the home of this thunder-bird. The 
Tinneh Indians say that the world first existed as an ocean. The 
bird flew down and touched the water ; whereupon the earth 
arose. The belief in the thunder-bird extends from the mouth 
of the Columbia, in Oregon, to Sitka, Alaska, and from Rchring 
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Straits to the western shore of Hudson's Bay — two thousand 
miles. The legend crosses the Rocky mountains and is found 
among the Dakotas. Here the dwelling is on the summit of a 
beautiful mound that opens to the four cardinal points, each 
with a doorway. The Cherokees had a legend of the mythic 
hawk, though this differs from the thunder-bird. It is probable 
that the winged figures on the gorgets represented this mythic 
hawk. Another winged figure is presented by the Mida songs 
of the Ojibwas. These represent the Great Manitou in his wig- 
wam or tent, the arch of the sky being the covering of the tent. 
The song is interesting, for it represents not only the winged 
figure, but the sacred medicine bag and a peculiar implement 
which resembles that held in the hands of the dancing figures 
from Georgia, which may be regarded either as a rattle or a 
battle-a.x. though the same kind of an instrument may be seen 
in the hands of the Mahkey God depicted in the Dresden Codex.* 
It has been maintained by Dr. Cyrus Thomas that the custom 
of representing human images with wings issuing from the 
shoulders is European or Asiatic, and must have been introduced 
into this country by the Spanish. It is true that angels and 

•See plate of Dresden Oodex. 
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cherubim are in the scriptures represented with wings on the 
shoulders, and so were the priests and chief divinities of the 
Assryians and Babylonians. The Phctnicians represented their 
warriors or their divinities under the images of animals standing 
erect, with wings issuing from the shoulders. Winged figures 

were also common in 
America. There was a 
myth among the Aban- 
akis that wings and a 
mask were given to one 
of the culture heroes or 
divinities, which he could 
put on or off as he chose, 
and it may be that these 
gorgets represented this 
myth. The priesthood 
of the bow among the 
Pueblos was a winged 
figure. What is more, 
the feathers of the wings 
were in the shape of knife 
blades or spear heads, but 
they were symbols of the 
nature powers. The head of the Mexican divinity was surrounded 
by similar knife-bladed feathers as a symbol of his majesty, making 
a sort of nimbus of feathers around the conical miter. Fig. i. 
Winged figureswere also common in Central America. M.Habel 
has described many of 
these. One is a bird 
carrying a human bod\' 
an his beak. The body 
hangs below the beak, 
and has serpents trailing 
from its head. There is 
a flaming sun upon the 
breast of the bird. The 
bird's legs are in tlie 
shape of human arms^ 
the fingers in the shape 
of claws, a disk in the 
claws, a collar about the 
neck. Another bird is 
also represented as bear- 
ing a human skull in its na.u.-PiifMing Fiourr* 
beak, human arms and serpents' heads trailing from the skul 
These were evidently the symbols ol the nature powers or th 
sun, but they show how the wings, beaks, human heads and arm 
were mingled together as symbols. 
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There is a figure of Montezuma near the sacred spring in 
Arizopa which embodies a myth. This figure has the claws of 
a bird, arms in the shape of wings, staffs in either hand, by the 
side is an upturned tree with the sun hanging to the roots* See 
Fig. 5. Arrow-heads and bows were also used as symbols of the 
divinities of the hunters, at least they were so used by the Pueblos 
a.nd CHff-dwellcrs. This singular people had animals for their 
^ods, exactly as the hunters of the east did, but they exalted 
rliem and made them sky divinities. Here, then, we have in the 
<_1 ifferent parts of the country those mythologic creatures con- 
sisting of biids, animals and human 
_ beings with wmgs and masks at- 

I j^** - tached to them, showing that to 

* B ^^ / the priestly class all of these ob- 

\ ^3f / jects were sacred. The same was 

^^ j| / true of the animal figures and the 

fetiches. 

Mr. Frank Gushing has spoken 
of this and has shown that these 
fetiches were tribal possessions and 
that they embodied the sacred 
myths of the tribe. The holder of 
the path of life, the sun-father, at 
tlie creation endowed his children 
with his own power, and gave them 
the rainbow for a bow and the 
lightning for an arrow, a shield like 
unto his own, a fiint knife, the 
magic war knife. These children 
cut the face of the earth with their 
nife and were borne down upon their shield into the cavern in 
hich all men dwell. They built a ladder to the roof of the 
^^rst cave and led men forth into the second cave» which was 

* ^rgcr and not quite so dark, into the cave where was twilight, 
, ^^en through the opening to the surface. Here there was an 

* ^land in the midst of a great water, for there had been a great 
.^^ood, and there were strange beings and monsters of the deep. 

^^Tiey placed their magic shield upon the wet earth, and laid 
Vj»pon it the rainbow, and across it the arrows of lightning. The 
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surface of the earth was hardened. They struck the animals 
with their lightning and changed them to stone, and these are 
now their fetiches. These animals are not only guardians of the 
six regions of the celestial geography but are mediators between 
men and the divinity, and by means of the prayer plumes they 
make known the wishes of men. Grand sacrifices of painted 
prayer sticks are made by the medicine societies at the full 
moon, but the worship reaches its highest significance when the 
fetiches are regarded as the gods oi the chase or hunt, the game 
gods or prey gods. On this account arrow points of flint or 
chalcedony are bound with white shells and coral beads, with 
cotton cords over the heart, the color and material of the arrow- 
heads and beads, as well as that of the fetich, being signifi- 
cant. The position of the arrow-head and knife is also signifi- 
cant. On the back it gave power over an enemy; under the feet 
it hid the tracks of the wearer. The color ot the animal was sig- 
nificant o( the part of the sky. 

Another illustration is found in the fighting figures which may 
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be seen on the inscribed gorgets from the mounds of Tennessee. 
They show that the military class had their emblems as well as 
the priestly. These figures are worthy of study, for they resemble 
the winged figures on the copper plates in the Etowah mounds in 
many respects. They have the same kind of wings issuing from 
the shoulders; the same kind of bands about the legs and arms, 
the same diaper work and girdle about the body; the same kind 
of necklace and ear-ring, and probably had the same kind of mask, 
a mask in the shape of a bird's beak, for they have the birds' 
claws as feet and birds' tails as drapery. They have weapons in 
the hands, one in the shape ot a knife and another in the shape 
of a sickle, and are contending with one another. Their attitude 
is very expressive, lor the foot is firmly planted on the ground, 
the knee is bent forward, the right foot is thrown gracefully back 
as if in the attitude of fighting, while the other figures have both 
legs partially drawn up as if in the attitude of dancing. The at- 
titudes of the hands are also peculiar. In the case of the dancers 
one hand is thrown up and has a mace or battle axe in it, the 
other hand is thrown down and carries a decapitated head, while 
in the fighting figures one hand is in the attitude of striking a 
blow in the face, the other in the act of brandishing a long- 
bladed knife. 
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It is to be noticed here that flint knives and "sickles" resem- 
bling those in the hands of the fighting figures have been found 
in the stone graves, showing that cither tht divinities really were 
equipped with the same weapons as the human warriors or that 
the warriors themselves p>ersonatcd the mythical divinities in 
their dress. See Figs. 6 and 7, 

Divinities with wings prevailed among the Pueblos. One 
■was the god of the scalp-taking ceremonials, the great white 
bear; another, the mountain lion; the third is the knife feathered 
monster. His dress consistsof the terraced cap, symbolic of the 
dwelhng place among the clouds; liis weapons are the great 
flint knife of war, the bow of the skies, the arrow of lightning 
and his guardians or fel- 
low warriors arc the great 
mountain lion of the 
north and upper regions. 
Here then we have the 
craft symbols of the hun- 
ters and the warriors, 
such as the knife, spear, 
bow and arrow, the 
shield. scalping knife, the 
beads, turquoises and all 
the personal ornaments 
turned into symbols, 
placed upon the fetiches 
and raised to the level 
of tiie sky. their original forms being almost lost in their sym- 
bolic shape. 

Winged figures were also retained through the next stage of 
development and appeared among the civilized races. Here the 
wings and masks, the disk and bow may be recognized again, 
but they are in a different shape and with a different combina- 
tion, though they are still more significant as religious symbols. 
They were placed over the doorways to the sacred shrines or 
temples; while within the shrine were tablets covered with the 
symbols of the sun, of the sky, of the cardinal points, the nature 
powers, in the shape of crosses, birds, faces, and various conven- 
tional signs, every figure in the tablet being significant; the whole 
tablet containing in itseH the record of the religious cult. 

The resemblance of these v/inged disks over the temples or 
shrines to the winged circles which are so often seen over the 
entrance to the sacred temples in Egypt is very striking, but it 
does not prove that there was any connection; for the wings were 
plainly symbolic of the clouds and the disk of the sun, and grew 
up into symbols of the nature powers very naturally, just as the 
winged figures of the Greeks and Assyrians grew into symbols 
of the kingly power, and yet were at the same time symbols of 
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the rain clouds, for Jupiter Pluvius was represented by the human 
head and the wings with trailing or drooping feathers. 

This growth of symbolism out from the commonest artici 
of use is one of the most interesting facts in archseology. Take 
the Icaf-shapcd implements, which are found in such great aum- 
bers in the ground in nests, as an illustration. These were not 
mere rejects from a quarry, but were probably the treasuries of 
the arrow-maker, stored beneath the ground for the sake of the 
convenience, and in that respect would be taken or regarded as 
the craft symbols of the arrow-maker. But it is singular that 
these same relics are often found in the mounds so associated 
with other relics as to prove that they were actually symbols of 
a religious practice or cultus. Leaf-shaped implements were 
found in the Hopewell mounds, eight thousand in number, their 
position showing that they were designed as a sacred deposit, for 
in the same mound theje were skeletons which were covered 
with various symbols of office, one of them being the skeletoa 
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of a chief, clothed in copper, with horns upon the head and many 
other symbols on his body. In another case an altar was made 
of leaf-shaped implements arranged in tiers; on the altar was a 
body which had been arrayed in its insignia of office — copper 
bands upon the head ;md various weapons near the hand. The 
body had been partially cremated upon the altar. Every part 
of the altar and every article about the body was more or less 
symbolic* ^J 

Another illustration has been drawn from the plastering trowels^^l 
Gen. Gates P. Thruston. '\n his book on the antiquities of Ten- ^^ 
nesscc, has referred to the trowels which were taken out of the 
mounds and the stone graves of Tennessee, says that they prove 
that plastering was a trade among the Mound-builders. There 
tft, in the same book, the picture of an idol with a trowel on its 
head. This trowel proves that the tools which were used in 
making pottery, and perhaps in decorating the insi^de of houses, 
became sacred and was so placed upon the head of the house- 
hold divinities, and was one of the symbols which arose in con- 
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neclion with the system of idolatry. There are idols in the 
collection gathered from Pantaleon, Guatemala, some of which 
have little jaunty caps upon the heads; others have these same 
caps placed at the side. These may have been the straw hats 
■which were woven by the natives, though they resemble trowels 
enough to start the inquiry.* 

Whatever may be said about these caps, there is no doubt but 
that the domestic vessels which were made out of pottery, such 
as bottles, jugs, vases, were sometimes used as religious symbols. 
It was very natural for the women to mold these into the shape 
of gourds, animal figures, fishes, Irogs, and human images, and 
<iecorate them fancifully, but the decorations on pottery soon 
l>ecamc symbolic, and so we have images with their faces turned 
toward the sky, holding vases full of incense.t That which was 
suggestive of the craft of pottery-making becomes a symbol of 
sun worship, and not only this, but in some cases, as, for instance, 
in the potter>' of the Cliff-dwellers and the so-called civilized 
laces, the symbols on the pottery are even suggestive of spiritual 
thoughts; the idea of the soul and spirit being conveyed by 
■various figures, which were suggestive of the generative organs, 
the attribut<"s of the divinity being conveyed by circles, disks, 
«nd other symbols. 

Let us turn now to the symbolic use of the knife. This knife 

is in common use among the Eskimos to-day, and is also used 

by the hunter Indians. The transmission of this knife into a 

synibol took place far to the south, in Mexico, where it became 

wi national emblem. Here copper knives were used as coins and 

Avere also used as symbols of divinity, as well as a clan symbol. 

"The copper knife with the blade turned upward was, in lact, the 

viational symbol of the Aztecs. The T shaped pieces ol copper 

^rc mentioned by early writers as native coins, and articles of 

tribute. There are bronzed knives in the same shape from Peru, 

» n the Peabody Museum. It is uncertain as to what use was 

«T»ade ol these knives, Some call them hoes, others agricultural 

implements, others scrapers. | Dr. Valentini has shown that 

■^hese were placed on the head of the idols as a symbol of the 

xnature powers. 

We conjecture that these knives, which in their common use 
•^rc still retained by the rude fishermen of the north, were used 
fcy the Mexicans when they were in a rude state; that as they 
•s^dvanced in intelligence, in wealth and culture, religion seized 
■^jpon this very common utensil and made it a symbol. If the 



*Sce Briide on Ethoosraphic Reliffions. Pig^. 6, p. po. 
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rufcssor Piitoain, Proceedlags ol Aatiquariaii Society, Vol, 11, 
t'eabody Museum, pa^c uj; Or. ValentioJ, in Hrocccdlngi ol 
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coins which were in common use were changed into symbols it 
will not be the only case where coins have rcta'ned the craft 
symbol and made them significant of value, fori e very word 
pecuniary is taken from '*pecos," the flock of sheep which Wi 
bought in exchange for tl • coin. 

There is a figure in the Fcjevary Codex which represents a 
king or priest in the act of sacrifice, having a knile in one hand 
and a head in the other. This should be compared with the 
-del which is seen placed upon a pedestal. See Figs. 3 and g. 
This idol has in its hands a knife, probably 
of copper. It has on its head the round 
cap, but in the cars are large rings in the 
shape of disks, which so resemble those that 
are found in the mounds that we are con- 
strained to say that they were also symbols. 
There arc also idols in Pantaleon, Gautc- 
mala, which have similar ear-rings, though 
the ears in this case seem to be drawn down 
unnaturally so as to become almost a de- 
formity. The ear-rings, however, are the 
same shape as the spool ornaments. There 
are also ear-rings in the head which is sur- 
rounded by the knife-bladed feathers resem- 
bling these, also in the idol which represents 
Quetzatlcoatl, now in the Trocadcro mu- 
seum at Paris.* This idol has the same 
conical shaped hat upon its head, but the 
knife-bladed feathers give place to a head- 
dress which is elaborate and more symbolic. 
Mere was undoubtedly the same person 
represented in both idols. It is noticeable, 
however, that this idol in the Trocadero 
museum has exactly the same attitude that 
Buddha is always represented as assuming, showing that there 
must have been contact between Asia and America. 

The pipe is another article which was in common use, b 
which, by a gradual transformation, changed to a clan symbol 
and became significant of many religious thoughts and senti- 
ments. The symbolic use of the pipe has not been sufficiently 
dwelt upon, 

A habit that was perhaps as common in prehistoric times 
in the present, was often seized upon by religion and made to 
signify more sacred things. In fact, the smoking of the pipe of 
peace was the chief feature in the treaties or leagues which were 
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formed between the tribes. It was also an important ceremony 
in all the national councils. As a result, the pipe was always 
carried in the hand of the chiefs and medicine men in their sacred 
dances and in their war feasts. Among the Dacotahs the pipe 
was used as a tribal symbol, and keepers of the sacred pipes 
were appointed by the tribe and had sejjarate tents for their 
occupancy.* Pipes in the shape of tubes were sacred symbols. 
Stone tubes, bearing a general resemblance have been described 
by Schoolcraft, Squier and Davis, Haywood, C. C. Jones. They 
have been called stone trumpets, "telescopic devices," cupping 
implements used for sucking out the disease. They were, how- 
ever, filled with tobacco and the smoke was blown through them 
by the medicine men. Now these stone tubes, whatever their 
use. were also used by the priests in Mexico as symbols of their 
office. There are many such tubes* represented on the sculp- 
tured figures in Mexico and Central America. In these figures 
the priest is represented as blowing througli the tubes. The 
smoke, however, in this case becomes a symbol of the wind, the 
life and the soul, and so the tube is very significant. 

There were different kinds of pipes, some of which were sym- 
bolic, but the majority were merely personal possessions. Those 
in New York are generally made of pottery, have a long stem 
with a small bowl at the end of the stem. Those in Ohio are 
made of stone and generally have the curved base, with the bowl 
in the center of the base, the bowl being often made in the shape 
of an animal. The same kind of pipe has been found at Daven- 
port, Iowa, and in various parts of Illinois. The pipes found in 
Tennessee among the stone graves arc generally made with a 
straight tube with a duck or some other animal. Another pipe 
is in the shape of a tube with a flat disk on the top. The tube is 
sometimes round and sometimes with square angles. Gen. Gates 
P. Thurston has described several pipes from Tennessee and 

labama One ot these is in the shape of a* bird with wings 
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jTlmt the pip* sa woll as tlit'> batilo nxe whs carried inu> the Bacred dnnccs mt^y 

■ppn nrom C«tlin*H putiUlDK of tliL^ Jluil Itauct- or Itunato Dutice. licrc the ilanc- 

trjitre covered with mH*tka tti the 8hiipri of bufTulo hetdH ilietail<»f th« bntTiilo 

liSDglDir dnwn ihe bach and tralllntf on the ground. Thi* dnitcftrH uMKiinie the vnrl- 

ous altltade< ol ibe biilfkln but neverthfleits curry their pipes and buttle axen bdiI 

OLber weapuD* In tbelr hnitd«. Th«iiacred pipe or caUini-t wns dlllerent frnrn these 

ordt n»r J pi peM. Mee the Picinre of QreAt Bear, the medicine in»n of the Maadnn*.. 

TheAe norred pippn beloa^d to I be "Inhaaabe Kenii." There wns a buffalo Mkult 

vhl'^h wa-efinlvalaDi u>a ■acred pipe. The bear people carried the sacred bag of 

)>lack bear'a s&ln: the biuck bird pe »ple, lb*) luicred b4i{ uf bird's Bkloq; bo Iheae re- 

^>elved no pipe. The elk people oocup ed ihfi .Harr(>d war tt^ut and rarrled the MiGrsd. 

^vjir ptp*>: iher uUo carried theBORrod biuc'ln whirh wan the clani abell which was 

Xnc ea«li;(i of lhe*peap)e, and aUo the b:iK which was fl)led with tobacco. The 

"black KhnuUier ' genN cnrrlL'd the calumet or peace plr<e. The hanen Kens cirriedl 

the Hacrfd polt* wnd had two MW*ri>d tentM, nne or which coululnrd th» pnle ofimh 

^wood and the other contained tbp iikin of a while biiffnlo vow. Tbere are twti t'alu- 

xoet or poa<-e pipe*, on one the eagle reathers arc whlre. and the plpo stem blue, on 

«,he otb^r the eaicle fcathcri are Mpott^d black aud white. The lente eontalnlnfc (he 

j»ote and the tworontalning; the «ao I'd nlpeoare alwtiyii placed l>y th-iiiMslveit in 

the center ol the eocampmeni. The tenta nf ench gen« In a circle around Iheen- 

campment. that of the eik gen a on one olde of the entrance a ntl that ol tho "Inka 

snbe on the other Hide ot the fniraDCO. Wh*-n the flr-l thnoder l« hen-d In the 

aprlng the bear people i-arry iht.* sacred ha^ lo ilie e\U t^enii, the xacred pipe In tak<*n 

out and HmoMed to the sky and the ihunder god addrr'saed. Hee "Mythit and Hym- 

bolt." Plate IV, p. 135, Chapter v. 
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Spread. See Fig, lo. Another is inthe a shape of panther with 
mouth open, the sides decorated with peculiar loops; Another 
is in the shape of a human image kneeling. This image has a 
peculiar cap on the head and ear-rings at the side of the head, 
and the sun symbol on the top of the head, carved above the 
tube, making the bowl for the pipe. The pipes of the Gulf States 
were different from those of Tennessee^ Ohio, or New York, 
or Iowa. They were generally made to be used with a reed 
stem and were block shaped, the bowl on the top of the block 
and the mouthpiece at the side. The best pipes were made into* 
human images, some of them m the attitude of adoring the sun. 
A modified form of this pipe is the one which has a flaring 
mouthpiece as well as a flaring bowl. This kind of pipe was 
quite widely distributed, as it was found in the sepulchral cham- 
bers in Tennessee, among the pottery makers of Missouri, as 
well as among the pyramid-builders of the Gulf States. Nadail- 




Fig. I".— Bird Pipe 

lac has represented an earthenware pipe from Missouri with a 
portrait on the bowl. Mr. C. C. Jones has described pipes from 
Georgia, but without the portraits. 

We have in the pipes a series which illustrates first, the tirade 
of progress; second, the religious cult, whether of animal wor- 
ship or sun worship; third, the clan symbol; fourth, the human 
portrait. 

The ax is another article which was used for common pur- 
poses and became symbolic. There are axes in various parts of 
the world which have symbolic figures upon the blade, the fig- 
ures themselves showing where they are found; those on the 
northwest coast having symbols peculiar to that region; those 
from the Cliff-dwellers, those from the Mound-builders and those 
irom the Aztecs having symbols on them characteristic of the 
different nationalities. We present a series of axes which are 
from Assyria. See Fig. ii. The ax in modern times isgenerally 
a sign of woodcraft, but in ancient times was a symbol of author^ 
ity. Among the aborigines of America it was a symbol of an^ 
or all the classes, hunters, warriors, agriculturists, mountainee 
and priestly sacrificers. The symbolic use of the ax in mode 
times is well known and having become familiar from sight 
need not dwell upon it, as it appears in many of the secret so 
eties and labor organizations. 
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It is noticeable that the ax, or rather the common celt, is car- 
ried in the hands of the priest at the time of sacrifice, both in 
Egypt, Assyria and in America; and from these sacrificial scenes 
we learn that it had everywhere about the same shape. It is not 

»a knife, but a wedge-shaped ax or celt, held in the hand without 
a groove. There is a bas-relief seen by M. Habel in Santa 
Lucia which is supposed to represent a human sacrifice. On 
this bas-relief there is a human figure with a crab upon its head, 
serpents twined about its body, the hair and head-dress falling 
nearly to its feet. In one hand there is a human head, in the 
other the sacrificial ax. Below this figure are two others, each 
of them carrying a human head. One of these represents death, 
for there is a skull on the body; the other seems to have a 
crowned head. 

There Js a double-bladed ax which is a common symbol in 

America. The origin of this symbol is unknown. One form of 

it is that which wc call the mace or butterfly ornament. Fig. 12. 

H It is made of striped slate and has a hole perforated through the 

™ center. It was probably worn by warriors as a badge of office. 

It is supposed by some to be a sun-symbol, for badges in the 





Fig. 11,—Sifinhoftc Arr». 

shape of single and double axes are iound on the heads of the 
winged fig^ares^taken from the mounds. These have been called 
Aztec symbols, but they are no more Aztec than they are 
Mound- builder, for the same shaped banner stones are found in 
the mounds.* 

The ax as a badge of authority originated early in savagery, 
but survives modern civilization. In nearly all cases the staft 
has at its head some symbol which can be traced back to a sim- 
ple tool, either an ax, a spear, knife or lance. Even the Roman 
staffs of office were decorated with axes carried in the hands of 
lictors as emblems of their oflSce. The double bladed ax was a 
sign of power in the hands of Jupiter, the god of the Greeks. It 
was worn on the helmet of the Aztec women, and seems to have 
been also a symbol of divinity among the Mound-builders, for 
it may be recognized on many of the winged figures and niytho- 
logic creatures depicted by them.f 



my book on "Mounfl-Dundom, their Works ftod RoUcs." Plate VI. p. 272. 
-fSeecnUot copper platea Id "Myths and Hymbols/* Chapter XI, p. 'JSl; aUo Be- 
Porlor ElbnotoclCRl Bureau lor I8S9-'(, and ADilquHIeK ol Teanewee, p. Mi. 
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The war-club is another implement which ultimately became 
a craft symbol, as well as a tribal emblem. There arc a great 
many patterns of war-clubs, some of them in the hands of Indians, 
others engraved on shell gorgets, still others portrayed in the 
codices, the most of them being of prehistoric origin. The war- 
club is supposed to be an American or Indian weapon, but m 
one form or another it is widely distributed, and can neither be 
confined to either savages or the semi-civilized races of America, 
though in some of its forms it may be recognized as purely 
American. If we take the different kinds of war-clubs found 
among the savages and classify them we shall discover three or 
four types; one with a round head, a sharp spike at the end ot 
the head; another with the flaring bent head, with sharp spike at 
the bend of the head; a third with a partially crescent shaped 
head without any spike; a fourth being in the shape of a ball en- 



r closed in a leather sack and used as a slung shot would be; a 
I fifth being the ordinary stone tomahawk. These various war- 
I clubs have been depicted by Catlin in his paintings and may be 
I seen in the hands of the warriors engaged in their dances. A 
I sixth form may be seen among the more sedentary tribes, espe- 
' cialiy those of the Gulf States. They were more of the charac- 
ter of batons, and were sometimes decorated with tassels, hair 
and feathers and were symbolic in their nature. Engravings of 
these war-clubs may be seen on the shell gorgets and copper 
tablets taken from the Etowah mounds. 

War-clubs or battle axes were used in Mexico and Central 
America as symbols of the divinity and perhaps of the nature 
powers, rather than as craft symbols. The war-club of the Mex- 
icans differed from that of the savages of the Mississippi valley 
I in neaily all particulars. It was a club which turned up and 
^^back. forming angles, but was covered with ornaments about the 
^fcdge. It was more of a badge of ofHce than it was a club. This 
kind of a badge may be seen on the ends of the crosses in the 
L palace of Uxmal. There hang from it, to either side of the 
cross, various tassels, fringes and other figures, all of them sig- 
' nificant. The war-club has evidently become a nature symbol. 
but was associated with the arrow, the weather vane, the thunder 




Fiff. if.—£ito7ie Ba^gt* of%d JUaee*. 
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bird and other symbols, which in the growth from savagery to 
civilization came to be used as the symbols of their religious 
cult.* 

Another article which was very common and which was also 
a craft symbol is the medicine bag. This, in a large majority of 
cases, was a personal fetich; was worn about the person as a 
peculiar charm; was so sacred to the individual that it was gen- 
erally buried with him. Still the medicine bag was too well 
known to be always private. It was accordingly carried by 
chiefs cither as a decoration to their spears, as a sign of their 
power^ or suspended to their person as a part of their dress. To 
the medicine men it became a craft symbol, and was with them 
an especial emblem of the supernatural. The medicine bag was 
a personal possession, a private symbol, but it was so common 
that it could not be regarded as a religious symbol ol any one 
tribe or clan, but it might be the religious symbol o( the office 
of the medicine man. It was. however, the object contained in 
the medicine bag that determined the dream god of the individ- 
ual and what was the totem of the clan, as well as the special 
religious superstition of the people. 

Here we would mention the symbols seen on the shell gorget, 
representing a sacrificial scene. See Fig. 3. This is supposed by 
Mr Frank Gushing to represent the "God of the Winds/' per- 
haps of the two winds, and is more or less like a Me.xican figure. 
•'As would be the case in a Zuni representation of the Dawn God 
blowing the wind of the morning dew through a flute with a 
flaring gourd-shell mouth, so this personage is shown as if blow- 
ing tlirough a somewhat similar instrument. In the mouth 
of his mask, or 'double.' is seen another of these 'tubes,' on 
which is cut the zigzag lines of swiftness; while in hi* hand he 
carries, as a baton or perhaps a thunder mace, with the stem 
marked diagonally or twisted, to represent force or violence. If 
this were a Mexican or a Central American figure, the wind 
would be shown by a comma, flame or cloud-shaped mark issuing 
from the mouth of the individual. Again, unlike the Mexican 
and Central American figures, but typical of other delineations 
ol the Mound-builders, this character wears at his hip a pouch, 
decked with bosses and plates of copper. All of his other 
accoutrements, too — copper ear-buttons, the copper crest or comb 
over his mask, etc. — are crude but characteristic representations 
of articles found buried, and similarly associated with the dead, 
in motmds from Ohio to the gulf; articles as distinctive of the 
Mound-builder Indians as the elaborate plume-dresses, obsidian- 
spiked war-clubs and the throwing-^ticks of Mexican figures are 



•f»ee "Myths ftPd Symbols," Chapter VIII. p. ai7." 

tSteftfUcleon Maiiunl Of>n''opt» In Ani*Tlc*n Anthropolnalst. Vn| V"I, No. 4. 
jS»e**Mylh«ttu(lSytnboU," in Prehmtorlo Aoipncm, Cbapier IV, Plait* IX, p. 107, 
apper part "Monkey (iod/'and Fig. 5, p. 2i0, "aacrincUl HC«ae," Chapter XI. 
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of the Aztecs. On the whole, this art of the Mound-builders 
seems sufficiently self-centered to stand by itselfas well as better 
known arts of other ethnic areas of the continent." 

This interpretation of Mr. Cushing's of the different articles 
and of their symbolic significance is very interesting and very 
suggestive, but is nevertheless open to discussion. Let us take, 
for instance, the "baton" which is in the hands of the human 
figure seen on the small gorget from Missouri, which he calls 
the thunder mace. This mace resembles nothing else which has 
yet been seen in the hands ol a Mound-builder or Indian, but it 
does resemble an article which may be seen depicted upon the 
Maya codices as carried in the hands of the so-called "Monkey 
God." The same may also be said of the mouth-piece, which 
Mr. Gushing calls a flute. There is no such instrument founds 
so far as we know, nor is there any picture of a mouth-piece 
like it in any other engraving, and until further discoveries are 
made we must regard the interpretation as largely conjectural. 
Thc same may also be said of the pouch, though there are more 
specimens of this article in the Mound-builder engravings than 
either of the other two, for a similar pouch may be seen on the 
copper plates from the Etowah mound and on shell gorgets trom 
New Madrid, Missouri, and on the small gorget seen in the en- 
graving. These articles may indeed have been craft symbols 
which arose from the official use of certain common articles, such 
as batons, flutes or tubes or pouches, but if they were we have 
thus far no definite knowledge of the relics having been used by 
the Mound-bnildcrs, and so are inclined to ascribe them to the 
effect of contact with the more advanced races of Mexico or 
Central America — a conclusion which is confirmed by comparing 
them with articles which are seen pictured in the manuscripts of 
these countries. The symbolic sij^nificance of these articles which 
Mr. Gushing has given so adroitly may be correct, but if so 
the study of the Mexican or Maya symbolism will reveal it. The 
same may also be said of that peculiar article which is seen on 
the back of the human figure, a framework which bears the same 
relation to the shoulders as the wings do in the dancing figures 
and the so-called eagle-man. It, however, resembles a frame 
which is carried on the back of the Monkey God, on which 
is placed the image which is borne by that god to the sacrifice. 
There are also tassels, a head dress and sash on this figure which 
are unlike those found on any other Mound-builder's engraving, 
but much more resemble the same articles of dress seen in the 
Aztec paintings. 
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POLYNESIAN TYPES IN MEXICO AND CENTRAL 

AMERICA, 

Bv Professor Cvrus Thomas. 

I presented, in a previous article, evidences ol a broad distinc- 
tion between the types ol the aboriginal arts and customs of the 
Atlantic and Pacific slopes of North America. In the same 
article I gave some reasons for believmg that the types of the 
western slope (includinjj Mexico and Central America) had in 
part been derived from Polynesia and Melanesia, In the present 
article I propose to present some additional evidence on the 
latter point, relating' especially lo the origin of some of the 
peculiar features of the Mexican and Central American civil- 
ization. 

It is well known that there was formerly in use among the 
natives of Mexico and Central America a peculiar calendar 
system found amonj; no other tribes ol the continent, and, as 
has been supposed, among no people of the Old World. 
This calendar, though limiled geographically to the sections 
mentioned, was not confined to any one or two stocks. We are 
informed by Dr. Brinton, who has studied the subject somewhat 
carelully Irom the linguistic and historical standpoint, that "it 
was in use among the Nahuas, oJ the valley ol Mexico, and 
other tribes ol the same linguistic iamilv resident in TIascallan 
and Meztillan, in Soconusco, Guaicmnla and Nicaragua; it 
prevailed among the Mixtecs and Zapotecs, and of the numerous 
Maya tribes, it whs familiar to the Mayas proper, of Yucatan; 
the Tzentals and Zoizils, of Chiapas; the Quiches and Cakchi- 
quels, of Guatemala, and lo their ancestors, the builders of 
the ruined cities of Copan and Palenque. • * **- It was in 
vogue among the Tolonecas, The Pirindas, Mallazinacs and 
Tarascos had also accepted it. The Chapanecs or Mangues, 
part of whom lived in Nicaragua and part in Chiapas, had also 
adopted it. The tribes above named belong to seven entirely 
different linguistic stocks, but are not geographically distant. 
Outside of the area which they occupied, no traces of this calen- 
dar system, with its many and salient peculiarities, have been 
(ound, cither in the New or Old World."* 

This IS a remarkable fact, which, though perhaps not unpre- 
cedented in the culture development ol particular areas, is, lo say 
the least, unusual. How are we to account for it.'* The lacts 
given by Dr. Brinton show clearly that it was not ethnic in its 
development or distribution, as it had spread over a particular 



*Mativc Catcodar. etc . p. f. 
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area, without regard to ethnic lines. These facts Doint ver, 
sipfnificanily toward a torei^n influence, and are most easily 
accounted lor on the theory that its peculiar leatures were, at 
least in part, received from some outside source. The reason 
ior rejeciin/^ this theory has been that it was supposed these 
features were not to be' lound elsewhere. However, it the 
iheorv advanced in my previous article ol Polynesian influence 
on tl.e west coast be well I'ounded, and it can be further shown 
that some of the prominent features of this calendar were in use 
amon^ the Polynesians, our theory is not only greatly strengthened 
but the puzzling prublem o\ the origin of this calendar is solved. 

We may remark lurther that the distribution ot this calendar 
renders it quite certain that it was not brought into use until 
after the entry ot the tribes among which it is found, into the 
region over which it spread, and after the diflerentiation o( the 
linguistic stocks into their several dialects. This is proven bv 
the fact that no indications oi it have been lound among the Huas- 
tecas, the northern branch o( the Maya stock, or the Shoshone, 
or other northern iribes of the Ulo-Azlecan family. 

The marked teatures oi this calendar, though not all peculiar 
to it(if onr comparison extends to the Old World), are as fol- 
lows : The year ul 365 days was completed by intercalating 
five days at the end ot the last month ; there were eighteen 
months ol twenty days each ; each day was designated by a 
particular name, and besides its name each was numbered, not 
Irom I to 20, but from i to 13, when the number began again 
with the unit ; there was also a sacred vear or period consist- 
ing of 260 days, though the particular months this embraced 
are not known ; each mrnlh was ior certain purposes divided 
into four short periods of five days each; there was also a 
method of counting the nights by nines, though so (ar as known 
this was applied only to the ritual or sacred period of :?6o days. 

By referring to the '* History of the Sandwich islands" by 
Rev. Sheldon Dibble (Edn. 1843, pp. 24-2^ and 108) and "The 
Polynesian Race" by Judge Abraham I^ornander, (Vol. i, p. 
116, et. seq.) we find in the Hawaiian Calendar, with one ex- 
ception (the division into months oi twenty days), all of the fea- 
tures mentioned. And besides these we find an explanation of 
some o( the characteristics of the Central American Calendar 
which are considered the most diflicult to account for. 

The first named author says "their division of time was very 
ancient. * ^ * In one year there were nine times forty 
nights. • * * Twelve months united constituted one year, 
* • * There were thirty nights in each month, seventeen ol 
which were not verv light and thirteen were." Again, he says 
that **tliose who look most care in measuring time, measured it 
bv means both of the moon and fixed stars. They divided the 
veur into twelve months and each month into thirty days. Thev 
had a distinct name for each of the days of the month," Judge 
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PornaDdtfr remarks Ihat "it is known that ihe Hawanarfj who 
counted twelve months of ihirtv days each, intercalated' five 
days at the end oi the monlh IVc/e/iu, about xht 20th Dtrci5m- 
bcr, which were labu-days, dedicated lo the festival of the Ctod 
L#ono; after which the New Year bej;an with the first day* of 
tht? month Alakalii^'* He slates further that "the public sacri- 
fices and Kapu-days* were only observed during eight months 
of the year, and discontinued durin*; the months Ikuivay Wehfm^ 
•^^ti X^alii Atid Kaoia, yxh^xx \t\ the monlh Kautua they recom- 
TSt^nted." He ihen ^ives a list ol the names of the months and 
of I He thirty days of the month. 

F'rom these extracts we see that the Hawaiian calendar cor- 

rtfs ponded with the Central American calendar in every par- 

(icialiir, with the single exception above mentioned. The year 

consisted of 365 days, made up o( the year proper of 360 days 

aoci five intercalated days. These five days were added at the 

clost; o! the last month and were called '*Kapu-days." Ii is true 

iKtry are usually spoken of when referring to the American 

<^^-l*:rndar as "nameless days," nevertheless they were named and 

y*-*rn bered and were devoted to special religious observances. 

^^ is also a remarkable coincidence, unless the theory I am ad- 

y^r»<2injT be correct, that the same term as that used by ihe 

p*^-vvaiians was applied by the Tzentals to these days. Re- 

'*^*~*"injj again to Dr. Brinton*s work on the Native American 

^^/vrndar, we quote the following: **Faiher Varea, writing of 

i»»is same nation, says that they observed a period of^ seven days 

'"^"^^ xjally in Lent, during which they believed all animals, etc., 

^*"«"t;d into seclusion. To this period they gave the name 

^^jf>ik'*i/iy closed days or days apart, the same term which they 

^^^^^^icd to the imcrcalary days?"* The Hawaiian A'tv^//, and its 

„^*-*i valenis ^//w and /(/^< in other Polynesian languages, signify 

**^t. apart, prohibited, made sacred " 

J - ^^onlinuing our comparison, we notice that the following ad- 

** '^i>nal leatures belong to both systems. 

, *^oih systems appear to have included a methud of counting 

^ •'ihirteens," tliough we have no evidence that the days of 

r*^^ Hawaiian calendar were numbered by this method. Never- 

i^*^l*rss Mr. Dibble's slatement that "ihe nights were counted 

^^ the moon. There were thirty nights in each month, 

'^'^9Utcn of which ivcrc not very light, and thirteen ivcre^* can 

■ *■ V)e considered as having any application to the subject unless 

*~5ilers to a method of dividing the monlh. The use of this 

^'"«*;s of thirleens in the Mexican and Central American calen- 

^'' presents a difficulty which Mr. Brinton tails to overcome 

*^^i satisfaction to hiinself. He considers the usual suggestion 

^^t thirteen represents one-hall the number o( days when the 

*^^on is visible, between its heliacal conjunctions and owed its 



,-, .TTlie tcnn "Kapu-rtBys"' Is \\\c HAwailan ctioivalcnt to "tabu-day*" Uicrc bdng 
^ ^"elralptiftbet, 
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selectrbri-k) this observaiion, as not entirely satisfactory. He 
says'*'*im obvious difficulty in this theory is, that according to ii 
the]i?drendar ou^ht not to take note of the days when the rooon 
isio'conjunciion as otherwise after the ver}* first month it will 
no- longer correspond with the sequence of natural events from 
••.which it is assumed to be derived; but as these days are counted, 
A would appear, although the lunar relations of the calendar in 
' later days cannot be denied, that it had some other origin." 
I think there can be no reasonable doubt that the original 
method of counting time was by the revolution and phases of 
the moon, the count being by nights rather than by days. This 
is admitted by Dr. Urinton, who remarks that the twenty-day 
periods "have been very generally called by terms connected 
with the word tor moon, which indicates that at some lime they 
superseded a more ancient system of reckoning the solar year 
by a series of lunations." Moreover, the supposition mentioned 
above, as to the origin of the use of thirteen, implies this. It 
tneretore appears to be conceded on all hands that there was an 
older method ot dividing the year by lunations which give the 
month twenty-nine or thirtv days. The change to a month of 
twenty days presents precisely the same difficulty on any other 
theory as that I advance. I believe it to have been arbitrarily 
made. 

The statement by Mr. Dibble, who we must suppose had not 
made a special study of the Hawaiian calendar, would seem to 
meet exactly the difficulty suggested by Dr. Brinton; as it ap- 
pears Irom it that the original division was into periods ot 
seventeen and thirteen days (or rather nights). A survival of 
this method appears to be found in the evidence Dr. Brinton 
gives us of the use of seven and thirteen (making twenty) in re- 
lation to one another; and I might add, the t'requent use of 
seventeen as a counter in the codices. 

Another point in which the calendars of the two sections 
agree is that in each was a sacred period, consisting in the na- 
tive American calendar of 260 days; and in the Hawaiian ot 
eight momhs or 24odavs. I do not find any mention of a "five- 
day" period in any Polynesian calendar, but according to Craw- 
lurd, the old Java week consisted of five days, and their month 
was divided into periods of five days each. 

We thus see that with the single exception ot the division of 
the year in the mlive American calendar into months of twenty 
days, the two systems agree in every essential feature; while 
on the other hand but few, if any, of its features are lound in 
any other aboriginal American time-system. The fact that 
some of these features are lound in some Asiatic calendars fur- 
nishes no argument against the theory here advanced, but on 
the other hand serves as evidence in lavor o( it, as it is now 
generally admitted that the Polynesians can be traced to south- 
eastern Asia, being apparently of Malayan descent. 
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Although the foregoing comparison furnishes strong evidence 
in support of the theory that the Mexican and Central American 
calendar can be traced to Polynesia, it does not exhaust this 
evidence. If we turn to Rev. Richard Taylor's 'Jc-lka-a-Maui^ 
weshall find that the objects selected as symbols of some of the 
days of the New Zealand (Maori) calendar ^re precisely the 
fiame as some of those named in the native American calendar. 

It appears that in some of the groups, as, for example. New 
Zealand, Java, etc. — and as \}r. Seler holds, also in Mexico, 
certain deities, or, as Crawfurd terms them, "Regents," presided 
over the days, one deity over each day; and were the authors 
or creators of those things by which the days were symbolized. 
In the list given by Mr. Taylor for the thirty days of the month, 
we find the following names: The Shark (or some sea or land 
monster), Wind, Rain (or Dew), The Dog, Lizard, Stone, Storm 
and Tempest, Bird (in a general sense), and Lakes and Rivers. 
If we assume Storm and Tempest as equivalent to Movement 
or Earthquake, and Lakes and Rivers as equivalent to Water, 
which is certainly legitimate, we find all these names in the 
Mexican calendar. That is to say, nine out of the twenty sym- 
bols (or things symbolic) of the Mexican days are found in the 
list of symbols of the days of the New Zealand month* These 
agreements are certainly remarkable, and I might say almost, if 
not quite unparalleled, if there was no former intercourse 
between the inhabitants of the western coast ^{ America and the 
Polynesians. Especially is this true when we lake into considera- 
tion the differences in the physical conditions and fauna of the 
two sections. 

Even this does not exhaust the evidence which can be adduced 
indicating that the native calendar o( Central America and 
Mexico was derived, in part, from Polynesia. The theory 
seems, from the comparatively limited examination I have made, 
to bear successfully ihe crucial test which linguists require. It 
is true we should expect to find scattered through the languages 
of the area over which this native calendar has spread ai least a 
few loan words and borrowed names. Some indications in this 
direction ought to appear in the calendar names of some of the 
tribes using it. The forms will, as a matter ot course, be more 
or less modified by the idiom of the languages adopting ihem, 
but the original conception should be substantially retained. On 
the other hand, as the Polynesian dialects belong to one linguis- 
tic family and are closely allied, it will be legitimate to search 
for such words in any and all of them, allowance being made 
lor the letter interchange, as / and r ; i and k; f and b^ etc. 

Adopting this supposition, I have made a comparison of the 
limited data I have at hand, and find it confirms to a much 
greater extent than I anticipated, the theory advanced, and 
;ibow8 that the field is one well worthy the attention of linguists. 

•pp. 135- 1*- 
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In order !o show ihe method o( this comparison and the nature 
of the results obtained, I note here some of the resemblances 
observed. It will be necessary, however, for the reader who 
wishes to understand lhorou[^hly the bearing of these compari- 
sons, to refer to Dr. Brinton's "Analysis of the Day-Names," in 
his recent work, entitled "The Native Calendar ot Central 
America and Mexico." In numbering the days of the month I 
toUow the order adopted by Drs. Seler and Brinton. 

The First Day. This is piven in the Maya calendar as imix; 
the Tzental as imox or w/^.v, and the Quiche as imox or nwxin» 
As these languat^es are closely allied dialects ol the Maya stock, 
it is evident that the names have substantially the same signifi- 
cation, but this is a mystery not yet thoroughly explained. 
What is ihis meaning.-* As the Mexican name certainly denote* 
some kind o( fish or reptile, and the nama in the Zapotec calen- 
dar probably refers to a lizard. Dr. Brinton is inclined lo the 
opinion that the names of the Maya dialect refer also to some 
fish-like animal or some reptile. As the root ol the word in 
each dialect is w-.v, he refers to the Maya word mcx or nu€Xy 
"the spider-fish." As .v is equivalent to sh^ he might have 
referred to mech or ixmcch^ "a newt" or "water-lizard." 

Turning to the Polynesian languages, we find that in Hawaiian 
mo'o \moko or mocho) is "the general name for all kinds ol liz- 
ards," and that in Tonga, moco is "a species of lizard." These 
connect quite closely with the Tzental name, mox^ and at the 
same lime furnish a satisfactory explanation of the term. 

The Second Day. The Mava, Tzental, Cjuiche, and Mexican 
names ol this day all signify "wind." The signification, how- 
ever, of the Zipotec names ^M/ or nil or laa is uncertain. 

Dr. Seler derives gui Irom quit, "fire, flame;" Dr. Brinton 
says, as we find in that tongue f//V, "air, wind," and chUcy 
"breath," we may bring these into harmony with^w/,* and adds 
thai guiicbcc signifies "wind-and-water cloud." He connects 
mV with nici^ "to grow, increase, gain life." Il is apparent, 
therefore, that they are somewhat in doubt in regard lo the true 
signification of the name. 

An appeal to the Polynesian dialects will, I think, enable us 
to solve the mystery. Compare with the Z.ipotec, gnt^ the 
Tonga hnhi^ "to blow anything out of the mouth with force"; 
New Zealand puh., "to bfow"; and Hawaiian puhi^ "to blow, as 
the wind, to puf^', lo breathe hard." Coming back to the Maya 
we find the word ppnh, "to blow, fan, disturb." The elongate 
torm giving the mouth of the symbol of the Mexican day 
[(ka-ail) in the Mexicati codices, and of the female figures on 
pUtes twenty-six and twenty-eight of the Troano Codex, (which 
Aftf emblematic ol the storm) suggest very plainly the idea of 
"blowing from the mouth," which is evidently the primary sig- 
nification of the Polynesian terms. Here we see the extended 
lips giving the torm o! a bird's bill. Now it is very significant 
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in this connection that MiV or ni in Maya and several cognate 
dialects signifies "nose, beak or point.'* 

Thus we may go through with the several day names of the 
calendar, except such as "deer," "monkey," "tiger," and other 
animals unknown to the Polynesian islands, and find corres- 
ponding words in the Polynesian dialects, which throw light on 
the signification of the names in the native Mexican and Cen- 
tral American calendar. What has been given will suffice to 
show the character of this evidence; space will not permit us to 
go through the list, * 

There are also indications of borrowed words, besides day 

names, found scattered through the Maya dialects. Thus in 

Afaya tok, "a flint," in New Zealand toka^ "a rock," May^i totok, 

"to bleed repeatedly"; N Zral. (oto, "blood," Maya ltkt\ "east, 

QT sun-rise"; Hawaiian Hiktna^ "east or sun-rise." Maya chuy 

"calabash"; N, Zeal, huc^ "calabash." Maya pihuiox fuhuy\ 

'*? night bird;" Hawaiian fuco^ "an owl." Maya and cognate 

dialects, pepemy fcfcn^ "butterfly," N. Zeal, and Tonga, /c^, 

'^butterfly, etc. As quite a number, perhaps dozens, o( such 

t^orrtfsponding A'ords are to be found, some, at least, must be 

considered, loan words from one section to the other. 

The only probable assumptions we can make in regard to the 
wiroduciion o( this foreign influence or element are the foUow- 
iag: 

J^irsty Thai it was by the landing ol foreigners from some of 
the Polynesian islands on the western coast, among whom were 
P^'Jests or persons familiar with the Polynesian calendar. As this 
^*^tncnl would soon be lost by absorption, it would have little or 
"o effect on the physical characteristics of the American race. 

Sccoftd, As this calendar system is Jound only in Central 
•^ijerica and the southern hall of Mexico, the foreign element 
*hich introduced it must have reached the coast within this 
'"iiit, otherwise we should find it further north or south. This 
nowever applies only to the particular foreign element which in- 
troduced the calendar, and does not touch the question of con- 
^ct lurther north or south. 

^h$rd. This introduction must have taken place afier the 
^'^veral tribes had reached substantially the areas they were 
^'^Und occuping at the lime ot the Spanish conquest. This con- 
clu?<ion is based, first, upon the fact that the area over which the 
*^^lendar extends is limited to the region mentioned; and second, 
'Wai \\ IS not ethnical, as it has been adopted by tribes belong- 
'^K to seven diflerent linguistic stocks, and that on ihe other 
^^od the more northern branches of some ol these have never 
^sed it. 

1 shall not attempt at present to follow up any of the other im- 
pOflant questions which are raised by the theory herein ad- 
vanced. 
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THE EXHIBIT AT THE WORLDS FAIR. 




By Harlan 1. Smith. 

Along the shore of Saginaw Bay, and throughout all the 
territory draining into it, are found the remains of a primitive- 
people. The quarry where these people obtained the pipe stone: 
for iheir pipes has been discoveied. Jt is very probable thatz 
there are old quarries where chert nodules ot the subcarbonifer— 
ous series were also obtained, as this rock, which is the most 
frequent material ot the chipped implements, outcrops in man^ 
places, not only alonf( the bay shores but also near the head- 
waters ot the river. Workshops, vlUatje and camp siles, burial 
grounds, burial mounds, enclosures and embankments havi 
been located, and near all of these have been lound pieces ot 
chert nodules in various stages ot formation, (rom the iracture< 
nodule of raw material lo the delicately finished implement 
There have been found also in this limited territory nine caches 
or deposits, ot which records have been preserved. How many 
ma}' have been accidentally disturbed or unearthed and nevei 
reported is not easy to estimate. But it is very probable thai 
many more of these interesting deposits ot the treasures of the 
primitive people will be ibund as the valley is more completely 
examined. A map locating each ot these caches, and eight 
the deposits, was represented in the exhibit. The blades 
seven of the caches were of a material closely resembling the 
nodular chert rock previouslv mentioned. Altogether, eigh 
caches conlaininij blades ot this material have been founi" 
Representatives Irom all were exhibited save one, discovered b; 
Mr. Gleason, that being deposited in the Peabody Museum, ant 
was the first complete cache, with a full label, to be received b^ 
that museum. Some of the deposits contained simple, rudeb 
shaped blades and ''Hurtle backs^"* but others contained finely 
finished implements. One of these caches exhibited consisted 
oi nodules of unworked chert '•^•turtle tack^"* shaped blades, witl 
chipping on but one side, blades having one side beveled, anc^ 
^Hurtle back^^ shaped blades having both sides chipped. So ir» 
this cache we find specimens ol (our forms, the direct result or/ 
the manufacture of chipped implements in a cache. In one oi 
the caches two cells were found, and in another a number o( 
ribbed stones were placed sronod a large finely chipped knife. 
The caches have al' ^ navigable water, which 
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was in direct communicalion with all the greater outcrops of the 
chert-bearing rock. 

Although scarcely any archseological work has been altempled 
in the lower peninsula of Michigan, a small exhibit was made 
at ih»e World's Columbian Exposition of materials and plans 
illustrating, in a measure, the archaeology of a portion o! the 
Saginaw Valley. The exhibit occupied seventy-five square feet 
o< space, adjacant to that of Ontario, and consisted ol a part of 
the results of the works oi Mr. Edward b. Golson and myself in 
t^*e territory indicated. 

^^aps were exhibited, locating as far as possible the principal 
village sites, workshops, graves, burial places, mounds, etc., and 
showing the hydrographic basin of Saginaw Bay. The speci- 
mens were arranged in reference to these maps. All materials 
^»'om one village »ile were placed together, so that the visitor 
*^ould readily see what had been found at any single locality, 
^nd Avould know just what one might expect to find on a village 
sittf. 

A large village site on the eastern banks of the Sagmaw 
^•ver, now in the city ol Saginaw, was represented by the usual 
yilla^e material. Perhaps deserving mention was duck-shaped 
^one, which had been pecked inio shape, and upon which the 
lishing had not been carried over the entire surface, only the 
^»cies oi the head having the appearance oi any grinding. There 
"*'v*=re no perforations specimens, as is usual with such forms. 

From a village site and cemetery farther up the river were 
^'^^ibited several pipes and stone beads, besides the usual ma- 
^*=rial common to such places. Farther beyond, at the junction 
5-*' the Shiawassee and Tittabawassee rivers there was a very 
^^tje village. This place was inhabited even down into his- 
'•<^ric times, and then by the Chippewas, early French settlers 
^•^d house-boat fishermen in the order mentioned. Traditions 
*^^ the Chippewas slate that in early limes another people had a 
^•"eat village here, and the neighboring tribes united in a war of 
-^ttirminalion and destroyed the village, burying the unfor- 
f'^nate inhabitants in two large conical mounds. It is interest- 
*^K to note that such mounds exist on the western siie of the 
^^llage site. These we may or may not please to connect with 
~/^^ tradition. A photograph of one of these mounds was ex- 
f^*biied, as well as one of the water front of the village. This 
*^cality is rich in stone and pottery remains, and more bone im- 
pediments have been found upon the surface here than at any 
^^Her place in the valley. From the surface of this place is ex- 
^*^ited, among the other remains, a celt m process of manufac- 
ture. It is simply a water-worn pebble which has been partly 
*"txbbed to the edge, hut the process had been suspended before 
^e implement was completed, and instead o( a sharp edge we 
"*ve the water-worn surface continuous with the part which had 
'^ot been ground. The specimen is not dulled by use, as with- 
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out carelul examination might seem to be the case. Mr. Golson 
exhibited from ihis place a copper awl about two inches in 
length. It was also at this point that Mr. Golson discovered 
two oi the caches while co-operating with the author in prelim- 
inary examination ot the village. 

On the bank of the Tittabawassee river, several miles above 
its jimciion with the Saginaw, several caches were found, in 
which weie some beautifuily chipped chert knives over seven 
inches in length. Here, too, was a large village site, work-shop 
and a burial mound. From this locality were exhibited, as of 
especial note, a number of copper beads, a copper ring and a 
piece o( periorated copper. The string from ihe beads had 
been partly preserved by the copper sails. A copper cell was 
also exhibited from this place by Mr. Golson. Hammer stones, 
chert drills were numerous at the workshop where these copper 
objects were found. Several village sites in this region were 
represented, but mention of them can not be made at this lime, 

A pottery urn, (leslored) tound inverted over the head oi a 
skeleton at a village site and burial place on the bluff at the 
bend of the Cass river, six miles above Saginaw, is unusually 
well preserved for so large a pot, and one from a locality where 
nature does not smile upon archaeological specimens as she does 
in Peru and Colorado, but rather sends Irost and moisture 
among the other elements to do theiii damage. This urn, now 
one foot and eight inches in length and three I'eet in circumler- 
enct, must oritjinally have been over two feet in height. 

The several village sites, work-shops, etc., near Bay Port and 
on North and Heisterman Islands, contributed an unusual pro- 
portion of rude and interesting material. A calavarium (250) 
having a cephalic index ol 83.14, and an ostriquitum Irona a 
burial place on the Flint river, and a calvarium (251) having 
a cephalic index of 83.52 and a slight flattening of the lambda, 
were the only objects exhibited that were o( especial interest to 
the craniologisl. 

A few pieces of metal work were shown of the early historic 
pf*riod, when lommahawks were made by the early French 
traders by bending a piece of band iron into a loop and welding 
the ends, which were made to form the blade. 

Then there was one of the silver breastpins, or bracelets^ 
probably bought from the traders or given by the Catholic 
lathers. The cloth was drawn through a hole in the center of 
the pin and the tongue was thrust through in a manner similar 
to a buckle. This held the garment in place. The Penobscot 
Indians from Old Town, Maine, who were represented on the 
ethnographical grounds at the exposition, wore a pin of similar 
pattern. Materials obtained from the Ayres mound, together 
with a ohoiograph of the mound, which was ol the typical conical 
form and contained strata of ashes, burned clay, etc., were also 
shown. 
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A mass ot specimens from various parts of the valley, which 
could not be classed as from any particular village site, but 
ihou^jht to be more properly termed general surface finds, was 
arranj^ed upon the basis of form. The chipped implemenls 
were placed together, then the cells, grooved axes, ceremonial 
slate «>bjects, etc. With this lot ot material was a red sand- 
stone celt, the material of which is supposed to have come (rom 
Lake Superior. 

The endeavor throughout the arrangement of the entire case 
was to give the best possible opportunity to study the speci- 
mens, lo show a use (or such material and for careful exploration, 
and with the aid of maps and photographs to convey to the visi- 
tor some inlormalion respecting the archaeological resources of 
the Saginaw Valley. 
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By Theodore F. Wright. 

For about a year we have been anxiously waiting for the 
granting of the firman which was to open the way to new work 
of the most important kind. I can only report that the last word 
from London is reassuring, but shows the weririness of longing. 
The delays which the Turkish government cause are, of course. 
reasonable in its view, but to the outside world it seems as if the 
Palestine Fund, with its men of experience and scholarship, 
ought to be permitted to do what it will, provided damage to 
crops is paid for, as it would be. 

No one is idle, however, and Mr, Bliss is busy bringing out 
his book on Lachish. This is the first tcli or city mound ever 
explored in Palestine, and its results show what may be expected 
in the future. There were certainly eight, and possibly eleven, 
cities succeeding each other on this site, and now we know what 
sort of place it was which Joshua captured. F'rom the tablet 
there found the highest expectations have arisen as to the future 
finds. 

* The rain-fall of Palestine, as shown by tables issued in the 
January Quarterly, has increased marvelously. In one recent 
year» 1889, as little rain fell as ever before, but still, reckoning 
this in, wt have plain record that the average annual rain-fall has 
increased six inches, that it is six inches more for the last sixteen 
years than for the previous sixteen. The period measured was 
from 1861 onward. This change of rain-fall is the greatest 
blessing which could happen to the land. Should the increase 
continue, much more tillage will take place. To reach thirty- 
five inches of rain is an almost incredible change from thirteen. 

A very interesting study to anthropologists has lately been 
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made, and is also republished in the Quarterly, as to the orders 
of holy men or Dervishes. There are four such orders, and they 
claim for their respective founders the chief place in miracle- 
working. The process of initiation is described. The use of 
serpents is fully investigated. The survival of sacrifices and 
other Bible customs is shown. 

The Contour Map, which created so much interest at Chicago, 
is now in the hands oi the best American maker, and it will not 
be long before, by the completion of contracts, the sale of copies 
can be announced. As there is some apprehension that Ameri- 
can work will not be of the same standard as the English, let mc 
say that it is identically the same map which is reproduced, and 
that the coloring and so forth will be fully equal to the foreign 
work. 

As yet the Naifa-Damascus railway, which is progressing 
steadily, has opened no archaeological treasures, but it is likely 
to do so, especially when it has advanced further eastward. It 
is a great help to our work, as it will be to the traveler, in the 
near future. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

o 



Correspondence. 




THE MUTILATION OF ARCH/EOLOGIC FINDS. 

Editop American Antujuarian: 

Why is it that the first thought of the average man on the 
finding of an Indian relic seems to be. How can I best destroy 
or mutilate this thing? Perhaps he will term it a "curiosity," 
which I have heard used in this relation. On picking up an arrrow 
or spear-head or other implement of flint he at once proceeds 
as a rule to pound its ^^^^ with his knife to show the bystanders, 
if any, how adroitly he can fetch the sparks — especially does he 
do this if the implement be an unusually fine one. If the speci- 
men be other tlian Hint he either hacks, cuts, grinds, or dis- 
figures in some way if possible. One nameless individual, who 
should have known better, insisted on showing me how he could 
draw sparks by clinking one of my best spear-heads. On xv\y re- 
straining him he insisted the more, perhaps thinking that I 
doubted his ability to perform in that line; needless to say no fire 
was drawn. 

\\ one could have a lithe of the prehistoric implements which 
have been found during the last fifty years in our eastern Mohawk 
valley and regions closely adjoining, and which afterward have 
been destroyed, scattered or lost, a superb collection would 
result. 
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One fine little pestle or paint-mullcr in ray collection was dis- 
Igured by its finder by scraping with a knife. A beautiful little 
iVrup of steatite in my possession was smeared with a solution of 
aniline or some other red coloring matter, being thereby rubri- 
cated, I am afraid indellibly. A priceless pipe was smoked in 
and afterward dropped on a hard floor and badly cracked. Some 
few years ago a neighbor on picking up a finely made octagonal 
pipe bowl, gave it to his little boy to play with, with the usual 
result, a smash. Another pottery pipe of a common Iroquoian 
form .had been promised me, it could not be found. 

About twenty years ago. in the township of Glenville. at a 
point about five miles west from the city of Schenectady and 
being not far from the Mohawk river, was exposed, by the opera- 
tion of a steam shovel working in a gravel bank, a grave and its 
contents, which if it could have been placed, in the care of and 
properly described by a competent person would perhaps have 
been of considerable anthropological value. I did not heas of 
nor see the objects found until a long time after their dis- 
covery, or rather destruction, but what I finally did see, 
was a most beautifully preserved skull with solid teeth, 
(the interment had been made high in a ridge of gravel) 
a shuttle shaped gorget of alabaster, some awls and a 
hook of bone, a lot of perforated shells, (no doubt a necklace,) 
two slate tubes, (possibly pipes), ornamented with carved lines, 
and a fine coppjer axe. Some boys first noticed these relics, 
skeleton and implenjcnts all lying together in the gravel pit, and 
at once proceeded to stone them, and m so doing they smashed 
the two slate tubes. A brother of the owner of the quarry hear- 
ing of tlje find then stepped in and secured the objects, but he 
treated them not much better than did the boys, as he put the 
copper axe to the grindstone, perhaps thinking to give it a finer 
edge than the last owner had been able to do. I would here re- 
mark that this axe remains the only pre-colonial implement of 
copper yet found to my knowledge in Schenectady county save 
one, and this one exception is lost, though I have a slight hope 
of recovering it. 

Of the contents of this grave I was only able to secure the 
gorget, the rest were scattered, and the last I heard of the copper 
axe it had found its way to Williamsport, Penn. Probably by 
the rude manner in which this grave was exposed, many things 
were lost or overlooked, and it is certain that other graves were 
disturbed, for I was informed of one skeleton which had been 
tossed onto a car by the steam shovel before beintj noticed. 

I will inflict on the^reader but one more case from the many 
that have come under my immediate observation. In August, 
1892 ,1 obtained from a farmer living near the outlet ol Saratoga 
Lake, a neatly formed gorget, made from the red slate which 
abounds in Washington county, N, Y. 
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This gorget, picked up on one of the sand dunes in that vi- 
cinity, being perfect when found, was afterward shattered badly 
on one end, the result of its being given to a child for a play- 
thing. Mr. A. G. Richmond, of Canajoharic, N. Y., tells me 
that he has suffered greatly through such vandalism. He in- 
forms me that he missed procuring a fine pipe by its owner in- 
sisting that he must retain it to smoke in. He also mentions the 
finding of a beautiful polished corn pounder, eighteen inches 
long, which the owner allowed to be destroyed throug:h pure 
cussedness. 

The reader may remember the curious stone image from Eastern 
Ohio, described and figured in Vol. Ill, American Antiquarian, 
(Oct. 1880) which was set up by its owner in a position "where 
it became the target for the stones thrown by all the small boys 
in the neighborhood." This curious object was afterward sent, 
minus chin, lips and nose, to the Smithsonian Institute on loan. 
Mr. VVhittlcscy, in the Smithsonian Report for 1881, on page 
629, tells us of the destruction of other images found in Georgia. 

I suppose that the readers of this journal could add to these 
few cases mentioned, until the record of implements found per- 
fect, but afterward disfigured or totally destroyed, would sum up 
into the thousands. Would it not be an excellent idea if some 
one capable should write up and publish an appeal to the Amer- 
ican farmer in regard to this matter— an appeal which ought to 
be copied by every country paper in the land? In one sense, 
however, such an appeal might defeat its own object by leading 
the finders of prehistoric objects to place on such, an exaggerated 
value, unless so worded that such a result would not obtain. In 
regard to the half way piece-meal exploration or "digging for 
relics" in the mounds which dot the central states of our coun- 
try, Mr. Moorehead has said an able word in his paper, "Informa- 
tion for Collectors/' published in the January (1894) number of 
The Archaeologist. Something might well be said about the 
importance of keeping together finds of associated objects, such 
as the contents of graves, as in the case noted in this paper, and 
of articles found en cache. 

How often I regret the scattering to the four quarters of the 
earth, by exchange and gift, of the major portion of a fine lot of 
lanceolate blades; this in my earlier collecting days. 

Happily I am able to record the preservation entire of a cache 
recently unearthed in this vicinity by a friend. The bladescom- 
prising this fin^ are of unusual form and the entire series will 
probably {after some study) be presented to some museum. 

To all these wholesale charges of vandalism, there are numer- 
ous happy exceptions; many people gladly turn over relics, more 
or less valuable, to persons whom they know will appreciate and 
care for them, or send them to some museum, where they prop- 
erly should go. Here, however, a word of caution might be in 
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place. Be sure that the museum to which your donations are 
made, is one in which anthropology holds equal place with the 
other sciences. Objects of pre-historic workmanship might 
almost as well be buried under the pyramids as to be placed in 
certain public museums of note that I could name; — tucked away 
in somti obscure corner; hidden from the light of day, and from 
the eye of the visitor by an array of stuffed birds, unstuffcd me- 
gatheriums and what not; many series of intcrestinjij objects 
packed away in boxes and drawers, where they have Iain for 
years, undescribed, uncatalogued and all but forgotten by the 
custodians of the museum. 

Luckily wc have certain well known institutions, such as the 
National Museum, the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, the 
American Museum of Natural History at Central Park. New 
York, and others, where archieological specimens may be sent 
with the full confidence that they will be appreciated for exactly 
their archaeologic value. 

Percv M. Van Errs. 



ACCADIAN AND TURANIAN. 
Editm American Antiquarian . 

Referring to your previous letter, there is actually no evidence 
that Accadian is related to Turanian. Halevy denies it, and 
Haupt doubts it. They think the so-called Accadian is merely 
a cryptographic method of writing the Semitic Babylonian. I 
drop "Turanian" and prefer "Siberic" for all that group of agglu- 
tinative languages which can be traced back to Siberian regions. 
"Ural-Altaic" is scarcely broad enough. Truly, 

December 24, 1893. D. G. Brinton. 



LONG-HEADS AND SHORT-HEADS. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 

In the American Antiquarian for November, iS9:;.page 356, 
you gave a short review of *' Primitive Man in Ohio,'* by W. K. 
Moorehead, in which I sec my name mentioned as contributing 
a chapter to said work. In the preface, p. vii, Mr. Moorehead 
credits me with writing Chapter III on the Muskingum Valley, 
and says: Plach author is responsible for the statements set forth 
in his department. 

What I wrote was concerning my explorations of the mounds 
in Adams Township and adjoining territory in Washington 
County, Ohio, with a brief mention of the mounds between 
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Marietta and Mcirs' Creek. Morgan County, a distance of about 
thirty miles. Hut the author seems to make it appear that this 
part of the Muskingum Valley was inhabited by a long-headed 
race of Mound-builders, which was not the case. On page 28, 
he says: The crania arc all doHcocef>haiic. In my article I did 
not say anything about the long-heads or the short-heads. 

I have five fine skulls in my collection, all found within one- 
half mile of Lowell, and they arc all short-heads; all the skulls 
I have ever found in this valley that were perfect enough to give 
an idea as to their shape have been of the same kind. I never 
found but one lot of long-head skulls, and they were taken from 
a mound on the banks of the Iroquois river, near Rensselaer, 
Indiana. I have the only perfect one of the lot in my cabinet. 

"S'ours respectfully, 

Lowell, Ohio, Dec 20, 1893. Willard H. Davis. 



THE TERRACE OR STEPPED 1-TGURE. 
E'Mtor Anuricau Antiquarian : 

Your drawings came enclosed. Of course you know that 
Mr. Holmes believes the double terrace to be, but a modifica- 
tion of the meander, produced of necessity in basketr)*. and after- 
wards transferred from basketry to pottery. Mr. Cushiog, I 
think, says that the people of Zuni interpret it as meaning the 
terrace of the pueblo below and the terrace of the storm-clouds 
above. Since the symbol is used by many races who have no 
terraced pueblos, this explanation can hardly account for the 
origin of the pattern. The Navajos think it symbolizes the 
white zigzag lightning on a black cloud. The pattern shown 
in one of your drawings, and common from Peru to Arizona, 1 
have seen somewhere interpreted as an animal symbol. 

Yours very truly. 

Washinoton Matthews, 

Fort Wingatc, New Mexico, Nov. 25. 1893. 



MONITOR PIPE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

Editor American Antiquarian : 

In regard to the pipe with a keel, of which I wrote. I did not .sar' - 
anything of its resemblance to a boat, though the lower part 
the stone, on which the bowl was planted, was in shai>e like ti 
keel of a vessel. This was the only thing I could compare it 
— the idea of a boat was not suggested. 

Mr. Harry Piers has treated ihc collection of Indian relics 
our provincial museum. His paper is published in the Tran 
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notions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science, Vol. VIL He 
adopts my description of this pipe (it resembles a glass stopper in- 
verted — Ed.) as having the lower part like a keel, and gives a plate 
of one in the museum. I will try to get a copy and send you. 
What I think more singular is the Ending of a flat pipe (monitor 
pattern) in Nova Scotia. It is figured in the same work. I at 
first doubted whether it could have been found liere, but am 
assured that it was. Sincerely yours, 

George Patterson, 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia. Nov. lO, 1893. 



ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 
By Albert S. Gatschet, Washington, D. C. 

r^Jl, Jl'Ulus Platzmann', well known to scientific readers by bis accurate 

'■«P'^ntsof ancient Central and South American grammars and dictionaries, 

na.s written a book of small volume in which he gives his reasons for 

reprinting such relics of the past. The title is: "Wesshalb ich Ncudrucke 

,^'' alien amerikanischen Graminatiker vcranlasst habe." Leipzig, B. G. 

J culiTier, lik^. l2ino., pp. 136. In this publication are treated problems 

** phonetics, morphology of language, of affinities of words existing in 

***'*i» o( the mobt distant countries, of ethnogencsis. phytugcnesis, anthro- 

*^^r»csts. Although many of his readers may disagree from him on clymo- 

*^**^^.l topics, we are always ready to hear what a scientist of world-wide 

^^^'^I and of mucii literary experience lias to slate about the work that he 

'^^adc the pur|jose of his life. 

•^^ of his latest and very meritorious republications is the "Uiction- 

j-^ - Craratbe-Fran(.ais compost par le R. P. (Reverend Ptre) Raymond 

^J^^Ofi. Edition Fac-simile." Leipzig, B. G. Tcubner, 1892. i^mo., pp. 

^^^- The original was printed at Auxerre (France) by Gilles Bouquet in 

S • and by its numerous remarks to many of the vocables is of great uiil- 

^<^ the ethnologist and naturalist as well as to the linguist. It is printed 

<:> columns, the Indian in Roman, the French in italic type. 









^^. 



r- 



»»» 
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*~* t New "Gl.OHi's.'—Thegcographic and ethnographic weekly periodical 

'^«*j. published by Vieweg of Braunschweig, appears this year m a novel 

P**^, having substituted the Roman to tlie German or "Gothic" type, but 



ciring as it tlid before in i]uarto,lhe editor. Dr. Richard Andree.remain- 



*^ • rj charge. 



^.^^ •»! cnarge. With the first of January, i8(>t. it enters upon its sixty-fifth 

-^ ^'^Vcarly volume. It has been consolidated with Cotlas ".-lus/aNtf," a 

^ -. *~'<^Klic.il which was pursuing the same purposes m furthering the science 

"Y- **^».tureand of man, and had been before the public for sixty-six years. 

^* *^ «dil«»rial staff is composed of literary and scieniilic men of note, and 

-^ ^ artists .iro furnishing the best of work in illustrating. Articles on 



'^rica appear frc<iucntly, as may be seen by the following list: Andree, 
^ *iranlian ax m anchor-shape; Nielsen. Mexican Cave-Uwellcrs; Dr. 
'^^lippi, Eruption of the Calbuco; Ff>crsiemann, Central Amcncao Caleu- 
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dar System; Dr. Scler, the Quimbaya; Chilean Stone Age; Nanscn's Polar 
Eipedition. 

Heitittox Poi.ysY>iTHESi&.— The subject of polysynthcsis observed in 
the languages of North and 5Miuth America has called forth the inquiries 
and divergent opinions of many scientists. Some confounded it with incoi- 
poration. others thought it was one of the various ways »if incorporation. 
Many students thought it was a feature distinguishing American languages 
from all t»thcrs, while others who knew belter denied this. To render this 
important point of linguistics more clear and to create a sober basis for 
a fruitful discussion of the matter, J. N. 13. Hewitt, a Tuskarora Indian by 
birth and a member of the Bureau of Ethnology, has taken up the question 
again and published his views in the "Anicncan Anlhropolugisl," October 
number of i8«)j, pp. 3S1-407. At lirsi he attacks the position of Peter S. 
iJuponceau, whose defmition of polysynthesis is too wide and general, and 
based onc-sidcly on the study of tlie imperfect Algonquin material accessi- 
ble to him. Or. Daniel G. Brinton. who wrote a special treatise, entitled: 
"Polysynthesis and Incorporation as Characteristics of American Lan- 
guages," i*) is then criticised and his tletinitions revoked in doubt as defect- 
ive and incomplete, pp. 392-400. Follow the opinions of William D. Whitney, 
Pr. Lieber and J. Owen Dorsey upon the question. 

Another paper of the same author deals with the "Era of the fomiation of 
the historic league of the Iroquois." The commencement of that era bad 
been placed by Horatio Male about the year 1460, but Hewitt for reasons 
stated by him assigns it to a period about A. D., 1570. • 

Omaha Indian Mltsic— In June, 1893, the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
had publi.shed No. 5 of its octavo series of papers, which contains *'. / Siu^y 
of Omaha Intfian A/iish." by Alice C. Fletcher, assistant in Americaii 
Ethnology, Peabody Museum, and holder of the Shaw Fellowship, aided 
by Francis La FIesche,"ijip. 152. 1 This interesting pubhcalion is quite out- 
side of the run of ordinary books, and .Miss Fletcher has fitted herself for 
writing on this and other Indian subjects by a residence of ten years among 
the Omaha and other tribes of the Uakotan stock. She has also studicil the 
songs of the Pawnees and Ncz-Pcrccs. This last mentioned tribe she vis- 
ited on an official trip to Idaho, on which she had to apportion lands in 
severalty to the Nc/-Perccs families. Many or most of the Omaha songs 
are sung during the religious ur ceremonial dances of the people; others 
were sung to her when she was prostrated by sickness in her tent. The 
baritone and mewo-soprano are more common than the higher or lower 
class of voices. Open air singing tends to strain the voice and there is lit- 
tle attempt to render piano or forte passages. Of great assistance to her 
was Fr. La Flcschc, an Omaha by birth and clerk in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs at the capital, for he is thoroughly familiar with the music and mel- 
odies of his people. There are eighty-eight Indian songs, with the Onia.ha 
text below, arranged for ihc piano and four having the notes only. This 
arrangement is due to Professor John Comfort Fillmore. A. M., who also 
added a long " report on the structural peculiarities of the music." How 
correctly Mr. Fillmore has reproduced the true accents of Omaha mtisic 



•Published in ProccedinRs i>f thv. American P)iilo«upltical Society. PliiUdelplHa. lS8^. This 
pamphlet evinces consldcntble research on the part ul ihcautUui. 
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the present reviewer is unable to say, for he does not belong to the rare 
birds who combine musical science with a scicniilic knowledge of Indian 
music, being acquainted only with the mewsicai accents of our family and 
pet animal, the cat. 

A. F. BANUELiiiK's Final Report, Part U, to the Archxological Insti- 
tute of America {American Series, No. IV) of his "Investigations among the 
Indians of the Southwestern I 'niied Slates, carried on niairdy in the years 
frtjm 1880 to 1885," {Cambridge, Mass., iSq2), forms a beautiful, illustrated 
volume of 591 octavo pages. In some respects this is a recapitulation of the 
author'5 researches previously published, but mothers it is perfectly original, 
and throughout it is fascinating by the novelty of the scenes that come to 
view, remarkable by the familiarity of the author with all parts of (he coun- 
tries described, by tlie historic and geuli>gic tableaux presented, and by llie 
wealth of erudition necessary to complete such a work as this. The narra- 
tive leads us from the pueblos of the Taos, Tehuas, Tafios, to the mines of 
the upper Pecos River, then along llie upper Rio Ctrande to Jemcz, the 
Tiguas and the Firos into Northern. Eastern and Southern Arizona, Tucson, 
the Sierras Huachuca and CananOa. From there we are led across the 
boundary of the 1'nited States into the valleys of the Sonora River and 
Oposura to the upper Ya<|ui and to Northwestern Chihuahua, through 
mounts and chffs, woods and deserts, ^andy plains and yucca fields, ruins 
and inhabited pueblos. The most fearless American explorer of our times 
has earned for himself by this book a lastini; monument, not as an antiqua- 
rian only, but as a historian as well. 

Dr. J. Wai-ter Fkwkf.s, a New England archirologist and member of 
The Hcmenway Soutiiwesiern Arch;uological expedition, is now busy in 
describing and commenting the Pueblos, the rums, the sights and cus- 
toms observed by him in the southwest in the past years. The following 
articles were produced by him in the "American Anthropologist." iSpj; 

1. "A Central American ceremonv. which suggests the snake dance 
of the Tusayan (or Hopi, Moki) villagers." The festival discovered to be 
analogous to the snake dance is the atamak|ualit/.th, or festival of the 
unsalted. (or unspiced) water pancakes, as described by Father Sahagun 
and celebrated every eighth year. X'ht Nahuatl text, Dr. Seler's German 
and Dr. Fewkes" English translation are subjoined. To explain similarities 
like these occurring between many tribes along the Parit'ir roast, wc shall 
do well to remember that the .Shoshonian division, to which Tusayan 
belongs, pert.itns to the same linguistic stock as Nahuatl. 

2. AiVATDBi; an an.h.iMjlogical verification of a Tusayan legend. The 
present inhabitants of the Moki Pueblos remember certain events that 
took place in their country and ended with the destruction of the Pueblo 
Aw.itobi, or "Place of the Bow People." in 1700. These events are attested 
in a document of 1713 and Dr. Fewkes' investigation of the ruins tends to 
contirm in a wonderful manner what the legend states about the occurrence, 

3. Dr. Fewkes has al?*o composed an instructive article "On certain person- 
ages who appear in a Tusayan ceremony." the name of whu h is Pow;1miih. 
It is celebrated in January, and men appear in it disguised as monsters 
|nat;l^hkai. The dress, disguise and paraphernalia of the men are fully 
described and made plain by a number of illustrations, and comparisons 
with similar ceremonies are adduced from Sahagun and other Mexican 
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sources. (American Anthropologist i&H. PP- 32-52.) It has several potnts* 
in common with ilie ochpanitztli of the Nahuas, and with ihe i^cna uf ib^ 
Mayas. 

ExPLORATUKSslN SoLiTK All EKM\A.— Dr. Herman ten Kate has returned 
last year from his Oceanic and South American explorations to Schcvcninger* 
in Hoiland, and is now digesting his tield notes for preparing reports. Oner 
of his reports will appear in the " Revista del Museo Arnentino" at LaPlaia. . 
Argentinian Republic. Another was sent to the chief editor of the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. Dr. Frank Baker, and will appear m the next number 
of that periodical. His explorations and discoveries in Indonesia are to be 
printed as a serial in "Tydschrift v. het Aaidr>k5k Gemxitschap'* in the 
vear 1804. profusely illubtrated. The editor of the " Internationales Archiv 
fur Ethnographic," Dr. J. D. K. Schnieltz, discusses ihc archa^logical 
expIoTiilions recently made in Northwestern Argentina, .is follows: "The 
Musemii of i-a Plata sent out an expedition to the northwestern provmccs 
of the republic. Ilcsides geographical and geological explorations, its 
object was the study and cullecting of Calchaqui anln|uilics. Dunng the 
nearly four months of field work, the museum expedition under the leader- 
ship of the director. Dr. Francisco F. Moreno, has collected very important 
material and numerous archieologicalobjects: pottery, of various sires and 
decoration ;iin[»icmenis of stone and bone,copper ornaments; fetiches, remains 
of textile fabrics.human boncs.etc. Many pelrographs were copied and several 
ruins surveyed. Dr. H. ten Kate, in former years a member of the Hemen- 
way Architological expedition, under Mr. Cushing, was more particularly 
in charge of the arch.L'ological section of the museum's expedition. His 
former experience enabled him to find many parallels between the Shiwior 
Zuni culture and the now extmct Calchaqui civilization. The field of explor- 
ation was situated in the mountainous regions of the provinces of Caia- 
marca, Tucuinan and Salta, especially in the valley of banta Maria, Cal- 
chaqui arch.t'ology is very little known as yet. Recent publications on the 
subject are those in the Revista and Anales of the La Plata Museum, and 
in the American Anthropologist. iSgi.hy Or. Moreno, (i. l.angc and I.afnne 
Quevcdo. 

Hi'N'OAKiAN ETHNOGHAT'tiv.— Like all other cultured nations, Hungary. 
or the eastern part of the Austrian empire, also has its ethnologists, who with 
Tcat industry and intellectual power are searching the ethnic peculiarities 
if the nations inhabiting the vast realm. The editors of an interesting mag- 
azine published for this purpose in liudapest arc Prof. Anton Herrmann and 
Ludwig Katona. The periodica! is polyglottic, but confines itself more and 
more 10 the German language; its title is: "Ethnologische Mitieilungen 
J, t'ngarn, zuglcich An/eiger der (.ieseUschaft fiir die \rilkcrkundc 
L'nKarnfi. " From the original quarto size it has been reduced to ihc 
mote h.indy octavo in 1891, four fascicles having been issued since then. 
None oi the eastern nations of Austria, Russia or Turkey are excluded from 
columns and at limes ethnographic news from Asia and Africa may be 
*»rtcd iilso. Some of the noteworthy rci:ent articles are the following: 
. )^,m.jo Pcoplr of Slavonia; Right and Wrong; Among Woguls and Ost- 
^i. t\m«i"K"'*y **^ *^^' ^^*^t5"ls* Magyar Popular Hallads: Spanish Colo- 
Uk llw«K'*n'' J*""*^^ ^^^ J*^'')' '" Turkey; Children's Games in Transyl- 
lWi\i»n Songs from Fiume; On Hungarian Gypsies; Piluvial Man in 



Hungan-; The Saxons of Transylvania; A Bosnian Guslar Song. "King 
3laihias and Peter r.ereb." 

LiTERATUHE ON BuDOHisM 15 quitc Txch nowadays in publications of all 

^rtsand tendencies, and studenLiof Buddhism arc <iuitc surprised liow 

yitar iu> founder, Gatitaiiia, approached the principles which were, six cen- 

« lines later, embodied in the Christian rehgion. Ranking among the 

Wt'St noteworthy of recent l^uoks on that Asiatic form of self-abnegation 

^nd ascetici&m is I'rof. Dr. Adolf Bastian's "iJt'r Binidhisfnus a/s ff/tifie*nr- 

^Atiosnphisch€^ Sysumy Ucihn. 1803, which is an inquiry inlo its essence 

a.jid chiefly into its origin. It shows that this most remarkable of all the 

oriental religions is based more especially on speculation and research than 

^oroAstrianism and Confucianism, and that in later periods of its evolution 

iAra.s profoundly merged in mysticism. Thepurposeof Rastian*>puhlicationis 

to prove also that the metaphysical systems of India originated independently 

of occidental philosophies, but that nevertheless they offer most fruitful 

^tx<l abundant points of comparison with the systems developed around the 

■'^'ccliierranean sea. Whatsoever Buddhism may have achieved in earlier 

epochs fur the improvement of the human race, it can not be contested ihal 

tt>«; spint of tjuielism and mysticism prcvaihng in it now is antagonistic lo 

toe progressive tendencies of our western world. 

. ^ "Two lysCRirnoNS op Lkmsos."— The mystery of the origin and affin- 

'»■«:« of the F-tniscan language is not yet brought to a satisfactory solution, 

V**^*Jg>i alt the European and many of the other Mediterranean languages 

^^"^^ hjeen compared. The tongue in which the two short inscriptions 

""^ Composed, which were found in 1885 on the island of Lemnos, is gener- 

-_^y <^-allcd by the vague K*tx\n pelasgic : and shortly after their publication 

^"^- ^arl Pauli declared that language lo be a dialect of Etruscan. Rei^ults 



til 



tViesc are exceedingly 'ptestionable, for we do not know the signitica- 
^^ *>f any wort, of both languages with any degree of certainty. G. Klein- 

'^^iOl. counselor in insterburg, eastern parts of Prussia, attempts to con- 
^^^ t^lie I.emnian language with the Lettic aiul Lithuanian, spoken near 

■•Oinc, in a pamphlet just published ai Insterburg,* and the probability 



■■»& results IS not a bit greater or smaller than those of the linguisis who 
^1 ^*^cct Etruscan with Celtic, Roman, Greek or Gennan. Kleinschmidl 
j^l ^^ l>elieves Lemnian lo be akin to Etruscan. Sure enough, the inscrip- 

**^ arc not Greek. 

^ '^^ *^F.i(MAN Doctor Jtbilek.— The fiftieth anniversary of a professor's 

^j^ ^ ^*>raie has always been a festive affair for German universities. Nowa- 

^- "^^ ^ hen a professor enjoys much popularity, his numerous disciples will 

**l>«sc short and long articles referring to the scientific branches which 

f^-. ^^ V)ecn the object of his teachings; they are printed in book fdrin for his 

^»^*^tV» doctorate and then presented to him and to the public. Some of 

j^ **^^ niiblc memorials at tain a lar>;esi/e; the one before us, dedicated to Prof. 

^ -?^*^' ^^'^ Roth, Sanscritist and Orientalist, holds 223 pages closely pnntcd, 

^^. ^mbtxiies no less than forty four contributions by men ranking high in 

fa ^^*cc, as Tho-s. Aufrecht, H. I'eibrVick, Karl Gcldner, Julius Jolly, Chas. 

^^nman, Thos. >i6ldeke, John Schmidt, E. Siever*, W. D, Whitney, 



*^--— '' -chc InschrSttcn, I'cbcisetzt und crklart ron G. Ktcmschmirlt. iDMerburgr 

ii.iV;,8v -- ■ -^ ' ---> - -,.._. , 

\'«iclns. N« 



K^^ ^ 1, 1^.^, 8.J«' W- "> Sepiralely printed from. Zettschrilt 'le-* Instcrbur. 
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NOTES OK COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 

Mr. Alfred JAKVis has been preparing reproductions from the Assyrian 
sculptures of llie British Museum. A few years ago we secured two beau- 
tiful statuettes of Sordanapulus and his queen, in terra cutta, and prize them 
very highly. Since that time Mr. Jarvis has prepared several others and 
now has a new one to add lo the scries. These reproductions arc m the 
highest style of art and are exact imitations of the original statues in 
miniature* We can commend them to our readers. 

Mr. Petrie is still in Egypt, continuing his explorations at Kaft, but he 
expects t(» return to London (England) by the end of April, in tmie to 
deliver his promised lectures at the Royal Institution. The library and 
museum founded by the late noted EKyptoiogist, Miss .Amelia R. Edwards, 
and placed at University College. London, imdcr Mr. Pctrie's cave, is now 
open. 

Animal Worshii*.— The editor of the American Antiviahian wrote 
an article a few years ago. which was read before the American Oriental 
Society, on animal worship and sun worship in Egypt, in which he took the 
ground that the earliest cult in that country must have been totemism or an- 
imal worship. This conjecture now proves true, for Mr. Amelineau calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there arc pictures of ceremonials a£ Bubastis in which 
the cult of animals is clearly shown. Mr. Navillc also has shown from the 
same pictures on the Festival Hall of the same temple, that of Usorkin II 
of the twenty-second dynasty, that the local cults of Egypt resembled those 
of the Chinese, since the same reverence was paid lo the "Emperor" as the 
•'son of Heaven," and to Pharoah, the "son of the sun." 

Immortality of the Soul. — The inscription on the robe of a statue of 
the God Hadad, 800 or goo years h. C, to the effect that the King 
r anammon 1. adjures his descendants to offer a libation and promises that 
"when my name is pmnounced and the formula recited, the soul of Paiiam- 
may may it drink with thee, then the soul of Panammon will drink with 
thee." 

A\ciE\T Temples is China.— Pekin, in China, is the great city, which 
is composed of four cities, the central one being the home of the emperor. 
Here the chief temples arc the Lnma temple, the Confucian temple, and the 
temple of Heaven. The latter has an altar of white marble and represents 
the highest form of worship in China. The Lama temple has an altar to 
Buddah seventy feet high. The leading Confucian shrine has about its 
walls tablets of all the literary graduates for 500 years back. In Ningpo 19 
a Huddish temple with ten monolithic pillars about tifteen feel high» 
elaborately carved with dragons, also Confucian temples covering" 
acres of territory. In this temple there are tablets, but no altars- 
Tai-shon, "the great mountain." is one of lire, deemed sacred. On ih^ 
summit, 4,000 feet high, is the leading temple, with an image representing 
the spirit of the mountain. This antedates Confucius, for 4.000 years ago 
Shuin. a predecessor of Confucius, came here and sacrificed. The altar to 
Heaven, in Pckin, is of marble, circular in shape, with successive terrace^ 
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whicli are respectively 210, 150,1)0 feet in diameter, each nine feet higb^ 

witH £our staircases from each point of the compass. On the top are nine 

<ents of blue silk, which arc erected to Heaven, which is regarded as a 

Hi vi nicy. On the middle terrace arc tents to the sun. the monn, the stars. 

rain-crlouds, thunder and wind. A hitle north of this altar is the temple of 

th^ I mpcrial expanse. Here the Emperor leads in the worship of the 

*^^>I^tsin a prand pageant on the Jist of December every year, amid the 

•^**n i «ght of suspended lanterns, the fragrance of incense, the peals of 

'**'^ si <r . and the lurid glare of the sacrificial fires. — From Missionary R^vi^w, 

'^ e: ligion^ of China.^ The religivmsof China are first, ancestor worship, 
■^^■"•^Xiuced as early as ^235 B. C; second, Tavism, founded 700 B. C; Con- 
•"*^**».r»ism. 600 B. C; liuddhism. 70 A. D.; Judaism, Nestorianism, Moham- 
^'^^^^^^Bism. Ancestorworshipisasoldaslheeinpireitself. Ithaditsoriginbotb 
"^ t^<^ family and in the nation. It is the key-stone of the empire and has 
f^*^**-**^*^ the medley of tribes into one nation. Confucius was a transmitter of 
*'- The worship of tablets was intro«luced 2205 B. C, in the third dynasty. 
'^-'^''^*"y house is a shrine in which are tablets to ancestors. Each clan has 
^^*<^ i ts own particular "ancestral hall." where the tablets were deposited. 

s T cast of the Tombs" is celebrated at the spring and summer solstice. 

«:>nly idolatry is that contained in the tablets, as the spirits of ancestors 

»«-ipjx>sed to dwell in them. 




>^>fc. 



^^^^•^^Xish period, the 
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<rkaraitgr aftti Influence oftlif Fur Trade in Wisconsin. By Frederick 
J -Turner. 18S9. 

IS address of Professor Turner covers the whole time from the time of 
ppearance of Jean Nicolet in Wisconsin to the settlement of the state 
-incrican people in 1822. It takes in tlie primitive aboriginal trade, 
lies the Wisconsin Indians, French exploration, French posts, the 
Northwest Company. American influences and the 
onsin trade via Chicago in 1821. It is an excellent summary and 
*^s great familiarity with the history of the state. 

*^Dfy of Amulets, C/iartns and Talismans. By Michael L. Rodkinson. 
IScw York. i8g3. 



^ *^«^e (ear felt by the people of the East for sorcerers urged them to seek 

•yg^ * ^::cs for protection, hence ^rose the amulet and charms. Some of these 

^j^ ^^ in the form of plates worn on the forehead, others represented images 

1^ ^S"^5d5. The Hindoos call them talismans, the Romans amulets, and the 

^j^^^^^Dpotamians teraphim. The Jews borrowed from the Babylonians 

^w *~^ *3g the exile a peculiar kind of charm. The Somaritan amulet is in the 

4^^ X^e of doves' wings. The Pharisees, in the time of Christ, had charms in 

1^ shape of Biblical texts; the same custom was continued. The Hebrew 

^ ^^r "shin," with three heads, is adopted by the Jewish Christians as an 

. *^^lem of the trinity. 
*j *~^c Hebrews m Egyi>t wore frontlets called "tolaphoih," after the two 
f ^^'^s. "Thoth" and "Phath." The idol "Toth" had at his disposal the "tree 
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of life," and was associated with the idol "Path," who was the goiJ of "Hght" 
May il not be that this was the origin of the "Urim and TliuiTimim" worn 
by the priest at the time of the Exodus, tliesc words signifying "shining' 
and "perfect." 

The Ancient PU-DwelUrs of Yeno, Japan. By Roniyn Hitchcock. Wash 
ington. i8(>2. 
The ancient rccordsof the Japanese contains illusions tothcCavc-dwellcrs, 
which go back lo 1660 H. C. The Cave-dwellers are supposed to have hccn 
before the Aino's, making tliree distinct races in Japan. The Pit-dwellers, 
however, arc more recent; some of them are supposed to survive to the 
present time. This pamphlet speaks of the survivors and describes their 
present condition. 

Legends of (he Mianacs. By Rev. Silas Tertius Rand. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1894. 

The material which appears in this hook was once in the hands of the 
editor of the Amekican ANTiQUAKtAN, and a copy of the native myths was 
taken with tiie thought that some of them might be selected and published 
ia this magazine {four of them were published). The editor was, however, 
informed that the Historical Society of Nova Scotia would publish them 
and so the book of manuscripts was returned. Professor Horsford after- 
ward secured it from llic heirs of the author and placed it in the library ot 
Wellcslcy College, the value of the material collected by the untinng indus- 
try of the Rev. Dr. Rand being readily recognized by him. 

The editor of this book is Helen L. Webster, prufessor of the department 
of Comparative Philology, who has written a sketch of the life of the author 
Dr. Rand, and a short essay upon the manners and customs of the Micmac 
Indians, as an introduction. She informs us that the autliur was a mission- 
ary who, for forty years, was using his talent not only in preaching to the 
natives, but in literary work. He was acquainted with twelve difTerent 
languages and was an adept m the Micmac lani;uage, of which he pub- 
lished a dictionary. The list of his published works and manuscripts run 
up lo seventy-live titles, besides this book now published, which contains 
450 pages and eighty-seven difTerent myths. 

Certain Personages ivho Appear in a Tusayan Ceremony. By J, Waller 
Fewkes. Reprinted from The American Anthropologist, Vol. VII., 
No. I. Washington: January. 1894. 
This is a contmuation of the subject discusseil in the previous review. 
He says: "Traces of the same cult are to be found in Old Mexico and the 
Tusayan villages, showing a relation between Nahua and Tusayan m>'th- 
ologies. The masks and hcad-drCFses, representing the symbolism of the 
deities, are described. Some of these, he thinks, represent alligatctr heads. 
Several dolls agree in symbolism with that of the masks. He compares 
these with the figures given by Sahagun. These figures represent warriors 
clad with the skms of animals. They are, however, different animals from 
those depicted in the Tusayan ceremonials, and the resemblance between 
the masks is not very plain, and the author is candid enough to say that 
there are differences that are almost fatal to the theory. He goes on to 
speak of the "plumed serpent" cult as prevailing among the Hopi villages, 
and refers to the similarity between the legends tif the Ai:tec war god 
Huitrilopochcli and the Hopi war god Pu-u-kon-ho-ya. Another coinci- 
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dencc is (ound m the spider woman and the Aztec goddess, who represents 
rhe legend of the earth mother impregnated hy the sun thmiigh a drop of 
water, a ver>' natural story. This effort to trace connection between the 
Hopis and the Nahuas is commendable, and the hope is that the author 
will continue until more deiiniie resemblances are discovered. 

I Th^ Pa-lu-lu-koH-H, By J. Walter Fewkes and A. M. Stephen. 
^^1 Mr. Walter Fewkes is contributing to the difTcrcnt journals some very 
^^■ntere^ting articles upon tlie ceremonials of the Tusayau people, and kindred 
^^Kopics. giving the results of the Hemingway expedition to the public in this 
^^^^ay. In the ceremony described in this pamphlet, sun symbols and scr- 
j:>cnl effigies figure conspiruously. One part of this ceremony is peculiar, 
I n this, nineteen men look the seven serpent effigies and carried them to a 
f^ool and laid them down at the edge of the water, and among other cere- 
imonies dippeo the tip of the serpents' heads into the pool, and afterward 
«^arricd the ethgies back to the kiva and prpjected the heads of the serpents 
t lirou>;h the screen, on which were sun symbols, thus showing that the water 
^iruU, the serpent cult and the solar cult were all combined in the Moqui or 
" Jusayan religion, very much as it was in the ancient Mound-builder's, 
*_ "hough the ceremonies were different and their significance somewhat unlike, 

IThe Native Calendar of Central Amerua ami Mexico. By U. G. Itrinton, 
M. 1). Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society. 18*33. 
The origin of the calendar and the cardinal points in America is a problem 
hich has not yet been solved. Dr. D. G. Brinton has here described the 
-=:^alendar in use among the Nahuas and the Mayas, and has traced the 
•origin of it to the ancient builders of the ruined cities of Copan and Palenque. 
~ rhe tribes which possessed this calendar belong to seven linguistic stocks, 
^)ui to one great geographical area — the area occupied by the civilized races, 
^^o traces of this calendar have been found outside of this area. The date 
^kA its origm is unknown, though the Quiche astronomers had been keeping 
'Vheir annals by this time measurement at least 800 years before the discovery, 
the month of twenty days, each day numbered and named from some object, 
s the first thing to be noticed. The names have already been given. They 
re as follows: (i) sword fish or crocodile {2) wind or air, (j) night or 
^^ouse, (4) lizard or iguana. (5) serpent, (6) death or skull, (7) deer, (8) rabbit, 
^9) water, (10) dog. (11) monkey, (12) broom. (13) reed or corn-stalk, (14) tiger, 
■^t5) eagle, (16) vulture or nwl, (17) strength, (18) flint knife, (19) thunder- 
storm. (20) flower. The months of the Maya calendar were eighteen in 
number, which would make 360 days, leaving five days uncounted. There 
was also a division of the year by thirteens, which is supposed to be the 
sacred year, thirteen days being counted out of the twenty. There was also 
a seven day period. Dr. Forsteman thinks that the solar year was divided 
into four groups of seven weeks each, each week being the original one of 
thirteen days (4X13X7 364). Each ot these groups of seven was assigned 
to a particular cardinal point. This division corresponds with the one 
which existed amoug the Zunis, the number 7 having come from the 
division of the earth into six parts, with the middle division making seven, 
and the number 13 having come from adding the 6 houses of the sky to 
those of the earth. The analogy is still more striking when we consider 
that the feasts and dances of the Zunis came in succession, following the 
cardinal points, certain seasons being given to the gods of the sky and eel- 
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cbrated by certain clans who carried the fetiches cf these gods, the year 
commencing with the feasts tu the gods of the north and going about to the 
left, making a division which resembles the groups of weeks into seven 
weeks and thirteen days. The A/tec cycle was made up of 52 year>, at- 
rangvd m 4 scries of 13 each. It is noticeable also that the 20 day mtmih 
was divided into 4 shorter periods of 5 days each, which were called year 
bearers. Tims we have a great variety of divisions of the year, one of yio 
days, made up of 18 months of 20 ilays each; one of 360 davs, made up of 
3 groups of 7 weeks, each of them 13 days; also the sacred year of 260 
days, made up of 20 months of 13 days each. Besides this the Mayas had 
lucky and unlucky days, and many other divisions which are confusing. 

Dr. Brintan has given the Imguistic view, and has so translated the words 
or names of the different days as to show that there was not only a sym- 
bolic but also a hieratic significance to them. 

This hieratic significance of the Maya calendar is very remarkable, be- 
cause it corresponds so closely with the significance of the Mida songs of 
the tijibwas, the purport of which was that the person who was initiated 
passed through the various stages of human experience and finally ended 
his cronkcd path in the circular lodge, where liis soul was at rest, passmg 
through the various stages of the Mcdawin mysteries. The song may be 
calleil the journey of the soul, since the symbol of creation was at the 
bcguming and tlie picture of heaven at the end. 

There was a mystic potency in the numbers; 4 creations, 13 modes of 
activity. 20 stages of human life, as there was among the Ojibwas a mystic 

f>otency in the number 4: four parts of tlic circle, four stages of initiation, 
our sides to each lodge, fnur divinities to guard the entry m the lodge. 

The calendar was used for divination here as in the Kast. The Key to 
the ancient calendars is to be found in astrology; the day 00 which 
one was born having an effect on the future. The days of the month 
also served as a calendar in which feasts were celebrated. On one day 
they sacrificed to the divinities of the field; another to the god of the hills; 
another to the deceased ancestors, and another to the souls of the departed. 

tVas Ameriia PiopUd from Polynesia f By Horatio Hale. Berlin; H. S. 
Hermann. i8ga 
The discussion of this subject has led to a review of the pamphlet which 
was published in 1890. Dr. Hale takes the negative aide, basing his opinion 
upon a study of language. In the first part of the pamphlet he dwells 
upon the similaruv uf the Iroquois and Cherokces pronouns. and then turns 
to a comparison of the pronouns of all the languages of the west coast of 
America, and says there is no resemblance between any one of them and 
those of the Polynesian Islands, though he acknowledges that there is an 
element of reduplication in several of the languages, the Nahua. Pima, and 
Sahaptian. This reduplication, however, is seen in the Japanese and the 
bushmen of South Africa. He says that America was undoubtedly peopled 
long before Polynesia. The clear traditions of the islanders ana the evi- 
dence of their language show that they reached their present abode from 
Southeastern Asia in modem times, and that the easternmost groups 
have been peopled within the Christian era; the Sandwich Islands were 
settled al>out two centuries earlier than Iceland. He bases his opinion upon 
M.Ouairefagcs* "Hommes Fossiles et Hommcs I.anguagcs." This opimon 
needs revising, for there are discoveries in all the islands which carry the 
dates farther back and indicate a succession of races, the language of the 
later races being very different from that of the early races and the monu- 
ments differing from one another. No one can properly say that we have 
reached the end of discover>'. It may be that the connecting links will be 
found which will show the identity of the dolmen-builders of Japan, of Peru. 
and the pyramid-builders of Central America with those of eastern Asia, 
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MIGRATIONS OF THE ALGONKINS. 
By C, Staniland Wake. 

The traditions of the North American Indians, as to their 
migrations from one part oi the continent to another — move- 
ments which appear to have been universal and almost constant 
in some part or other of the country, are usually so slight as to 
be of little value in themselves, although a comparison of them 
may sometimes lead to valuable results. The Aljjonkins, who 
formerly occupied the greater part ot the United States east of 
the Mississippi, and who were the red men of the early Euro- 
pean settlers, form one of the few exceptions to that rule. Sev- 
eral of their traditions giving considerable detail have been 
preserved. Of the two most important, one is the well-known 
slorv of a migration trom beyond the River ol Fish, identified 
by fleckewelder with the river Mississippi, and the other is that. 
preserved in the VValam Olum or Lenape "Red Score," which 
was obtained by Mr. Rafinesque, and has bt^en only within the 
last few years properly translated. Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, to 
whom we are indebted for this translation and lor other import- 
ant works relating to native history, appears to regard these 
two traditions as independent, and to look upon that of the 
Walam Olum as the earlier. He says, in his work on "The 
Lenape and their Legends," after referring to the story given 
by Heckewelder and the return of the Delawares at the close ot 
the last century to their "ancient seats" on the White river, in 
Indiana, that, although these facts point to a migration in pre- 
historic times from the west towards the east, there are indica- 
tions of a yet elder movement from the northeast westward and 
northwarcl to the upper Mississippi valley. In support oi this 
view Dr. Brinton refers to the lact that the western Algonkm 
tribes, the Kickapoos, Sacs, Foxes, Ottawas and Pottawatomies, 
located their original home north of the river St. Lawrence, 
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near or below where the cilv o( Montreal now stands. This is 
one of the minor Algonkin traditions, and probably it retains a 
knowledge of the home of the particular tribes to which il re- 
lates while they were yet one nation. On the other hand, the 
Mohegans had a story thai their ancestors came out of the north- 
west. To this and to minor traditions of the Delaware?, Nanti- 
cokes and Shawnees reference must be made, however, alter 
the chief traditions have been considered. 

The Lenape, or Algonkin, tradition given by Ileckewelder* 
relates that many hundred years ago the Lenape resided in 
a very distant country in the western pnrt of the American con- 
tinent. For some reason not explained they determined on 
migrating to the eastward, and accordingl_v set out together in 
a body. Alter a very long journey and many nights' encamp- 
mentsf by the way, ihey at length arrived on the Nameesi Sipu, 
or River of Fish. Here they lell in with the Mengwe, the name 
given by the Lenape to the Iroquois, who had likewise emigrated 
from a distant country and had struck upon the river somewhat 
higher up. The spieh which the Lenape had sent forward (or 
the purpose of reconnoitering, had long before discovered thai 
the country east of the river was inhabited by a very powerful 
nation, who had many large towns built on th*» great rivers 
flowing through the land. This people called themselves Tal- 
ligcn or Talligewi. Arnong other things told of them that thev 
were remarkably tall and stout, that some of ihem were giants, 
being much larger in size than any ol the Lenape. When the 
Lenape arrived on the banks of the river they sent a message 
to the TallJgewi requesting permission to settle in their neigh- 
borhoodlT This was refused, but the Lenape obtained leave to 
pass through the country and seek a settlement further to the 
eastward. They accordingly began to cross the river when 
the Talligewi seeing that the numbers were very great, consist- 
ing of many thousands, made a furious attack on those who had 
crossed, threatening them all with destruction il they persisted 
in crossing. The Lenapes suffered great losses, and not being 
prepared for a conflict were convinced that the enemy was loo 
powerful for them. The Mengwe, who had hitherto been spec- 
tators at a distance, now offered to join Ihem on condition that 
after conquering the country it should be divided between them. 
The ofTer was accepted and the resolution taken by the two 
nations to conquer or die. Having thus united their forces the 
Lenape and Mengwe declared war against the Talligewi and 
great battles were fought, in which many warriors (ell on both 
sides. The enemy fortified there large towns and erected forti- 
fications, especially on large rivers and near lakes, which were 
successively attacked and sometimes stormed by the allies. An 



•History, Manners and Cu^totuB ol the Indian Nations (1876 Ed.), p. 47. */ ag. 
tHcckucldcr »utrs tliat by "^ night's cncampmeot" is meant tlic halt of a year at one 
place. 
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engagemeat took place in which hundreds fell, who were after- 
wards buried together in holes or laid together in heaps and 
covered over with earth. No quarter was given, so that at last 
the Talligewi, finding that their destruction was inevitable if 
they persisted in their obstinac)', abandoned their country to the 
conquerors and fled down the river and never returned. The 
Avar lasted many years, during which the Lenape lost many of 
their warriors, as the Mengwe hung back, and left the fighting 
to ihem. The conquerors divided the country between them, 
the Mengwe making choice of the lands in the vicinity of the 
great lakes and tributary streams, while the Lenape took pos- 
session ot the country to the south. For a long period of time, 
some say many hundreds of years, the nations lived peaceably 
in this country and increased very iast. The most enterprising 
hunters and warriors crossed the great swamps or glades, that 
is, says Heckewelder, crossed the mountains and pressed on 
until they reached Chesapeake Bay, afterwards making their 
way to the Delaware River, and finally to the Hudson River. 
They thought this country was destined for them by the Great 
Spirit and they gradually emigrated there, settling on the four 
^reat rivers, the Delaware, the Hudson, the Susquehannah, the 
Potomac. The tradition said, however, that many of the nation 
remained behind in order to aid and assist the great body of the 
people which had not crossed the Nameesi Sipu, but had 
retreated into the interior of the country on the other side on 
hearing the reception those who crosst^d the river had received, 
and probably thinking they had all been killed. The nation 
finally became divided into three separate bodies. The largest 
body, which they supposed tn have been one-hal! the whole, set- 
tled on the Atlantic, and of the other half the stronger body 
remained beyond the Nameesi Sipu, the remainder being on the 
east side ol the river. The Lenape who settled on the Atlantic 
afterwards became divided into three tribes, the Turtle, the Tur- 
key and the Wolf The Wolf tribe, known as Afenst\ lived at 
the back of the two others and formed a kind ol bulwark for 
their protection and keeping waich on the Mengwe. Other 
tribes were formed from them, and the JA?///V*ra«/ (Mohicans), 
v/ho became a detached people by intermarriage, mi.ving two 
dialects together and forming a dialect of their own, crossed the 
Hudson River and spread over all ihe country forming the pres- 
ent eastern slates. They still continued, however, like the other 
tribes, to call the Delawares ^'grandfather." Meanwhile the 
Mengwe had increased in number and spread from the great 
lakes along the River St. Lawrence, so that they became neigh- 
bors on the north side of the Lenape. They afterwards began 
to endeavor to weaken the Lenape by creating quarrels between 
the different tribes, clandestinely killing people. Once they 
murdered some Cherokeea and lelt a Lenape club near the 
4Jead, and this led to a most bloody war between the Lenape 
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and Cherokees. The treachery of the Mengwe was at length 
discovered and the Lenape determined to take an exemplary 
revenge by extirpating the whole of the deceitful race. The 
Mengwe were also known to eat human flesh, to kill men lor 
Ihe purpose of devouring ihem;* and the Lenape therefore con- 
sidered them as not rational beings, "but as .a mixture of the 
human and brute kinds." War was carried on between ihem, 
leading to the formation of the Mengwe confederacy o( the Five 
Nations, against which the Lenape claimed to have been suc- 
cesslul until the arrival of the French in Canada, when the 
Mengwe, (earing they would be crushed between two enemies, 
induced the Lenape by ieceit to accept the position of 
"women " or ** peace makers." 

Turning now to the Walam Olum, we read, according to Dr. 
Brinton's reconstruction of the ancient history of the Lenape 
there given, that at some remote period their ancestors dwelt 
far to the northeast, on tide water, probably at Labrador. They 
journeyed south and west until they reached a broad water, lull 
o* islands vtnd abounding in fish, perhaps the St. Lawrence, 
about the Thousand Isles. They crossed and dwelt for some 
generations in the pine and hemlock regions ot New York; 
fighting more or less with the Snake people and the Talega, 
agricultural nations, living in stationary villages to the southeast 
ol them, in the area of Ohio and Indiana. They drove out the 
former, but the Litter remained on the upper Ohio and its 
branches. The Lenape, now settled on ihe streams in Indiana, 
wished to remove to the east to join the Mohegans and others 
ot their kin, who had moved there directlv from New York. 
They therefore united witli the Ilurons (Talawatans) to drive 
out the Talages (Tsalaki, Cherokees) from the upper Ohio, 
This they only succeeded in accomplishing finally in the historic 
period. But they did leave the road and reached the Delaware 
valley, though never lorgelting nor giving up their claims to lhe_ 
western territories.f 

As already mentioned. Dr. Brinton regards this tradition 
older than that preserved by Heckewelder, and sees a confirma- 
tion ol it in the tradition ol the western Algonkins that their 
common ancestors lived north of the St. Lawrence, near the 
site ot Montreal. It appears to be confirmed by the reference 
to the Hurons, a nation with whom the Lenapes were always 
friendly, the former being, in fact, at the head of the Algonkio 
confederacy against the eastern Iroquois, who settled in New 
York State from beyond the St. Lawrence. Moreover, the 
Hurons claimed the country between Jake Erie and the river 
Ohio, and their right was never disputed except by the eastern 
Iroquois.J According to the tradition of this people, their an-- 



•Thi» charge iipp«'nrs to have been w-II Touadcd. ?te HeckeweMcr. p. U. 
+Thc l.«*fiape ^ad tbcit LctrendR, p. iEji. 
^Gallatin: Arch. Am.. Vol. II. p. 69. 
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ceslors lived north of ihe St. Lawrence, in much the same 
locality as the western Algonkins claimed to have Jeit, that is, 
near the site of Montreal. The late Mr. Lewis H. Morgan, in 
his "League oi the Iroquois," relates the iradiiion which says, 
that "prior to the occupation o( New York, the Irocjuois resided 
in the vicinity o! Montreal, upon the northern bank of the St. 
Lawrence, where they lived in subjection to the Adirondacks, a 
branch of the Algonkin race, then in possession of the whole 
country north of that river. At that lime the Iroquois were 
but one nation, and few in number. From the Adirondacks 
ihey learned the art of husbandry, and while associated with 
them, they became inured to the hardship of the chase. After 
ihey had multiplied in numbers and improved in experience 
they made an attempt to secure the independent possession o( 
the country they occupied, but having been in the struggle 
overpowered and vanquished by the Adirondaeks, they were 
compelled to retire from the country to escape extermination." 
The Iroquois ascended the St, Lawrence to Lake Ontario as far 
as the Oswego river, by which they entered the centra! parts 
ol what is now New York State, where they afiervvards be- 
came the five or six nations of historv. Probably the Huron- 
Iroquois were already established on the p>eninsula formed by 
Lake Huron to the west and Lakes Ontario and Erie to the 

Ptast. It is deserving of notice that neither thii? tradition nor 
^ose of the Lenape given above make any referenre to prior 
Settlers in the country south oi the St. Lawrence, and probably 
the Algonkins and the Iroquois were its first inhabitants. 
There is so much similaritv between the two Lenape traditions 
that, notwithstanding Dr. Brinton's opinion to the contrary and 
certain differences of detail, I Rm inclined to consider them as 
referring to the same events. This can be shown only by a 
more particular examination ol the contents of the Walam Oium 
and a comparison of its statements with the tradition of Hecke- 
welder. According to the former, the primitive abode of the 
Lenape was in the frozen north, but where there were many 
^eer and many buflaloes, which would probably answer belter 
■^o the northwest than to the northeast, as supposed by Dr. 
^rinlon. When the migration commenced, induced perhaps by 
^n unprecedented severity of the climate,* their footsteps were 
<iirected towards the easi — "to the Snake-land to the last they 
^vent lorth." The men of the Bald Eagle clan, from the north, 
and those of the White Wolf clan, from the south, who dwelt 
along the sea, rich in fish and mussels, with the men of the 
Beaver clan, go forth willingly; but the men of the Turtle clan,t 
who were the best of the Lenape and lived at (he west, come 

Eith hesitation," as they did not wish to leave their ancient 



*Such M iit -tairl to have partly Icd^to thr abanrlonment of Greenland by the NnrUnnon. 
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home. To reach Snake-land they had to cross the (rozen sea, 
the great tidal sea, the mussel-bearing sea, evidently the same 
sea as that on the border of which the Eagle and Wolf clans 
had remained, and therefore not the St. Lawrence. They first 
reached the land ot spruce pines, where "to the east was fish- 
land, towards the lakes was buffalo-land," while in the pine 
country the Lenape would seem to have been near Snake-land 
and under their filth head chief, the Seizer, they made war on 
its inhabitants and all were killed, "the robbers, the snakes, the 
evil men, the slone men." The Lenape possessed the country, 
and dwelt in peace under ten successive chiefs, but then there was 
much warfare south and east, and afterwards some of the people, 
being angry at the interference of Iheir chief, went oft secretly 
to the east. Alter a succession of twenty more chiefs, there was 
again war with the Snakes, probably another tribe ol the people 
whom the Lenape are said to have destroyed many years pre- 
viously. These Snakes would seem to have lived to the south 
of the Lenape, as a little before the VValam Olum says there 
was war north and south, and afterwards that the chiet "Strong- 
good, once loughi against ihe Northerners." This was followed 
by war with the Tawa people.* The constant fighting appears 
to have disheartened the Lenape, and by the advice of iheir 
chief, **Opomemlike," ihey determined to go "to the east, to the 
sunrise." Some of them, "the lazy ones," however, decided to 
remain, and they separated at the Nemassippi or Fish river, 
where the chief part of the nation had continued to have their 
headquarters. 

Up to this period there is little in common between the two 
legends, but if we take the Nemassipi to be the same as the 
Nameesi Sipu, which Heckewelder translates the River of Fish, 
they here come together. There are, however, some earlier 
points of agreement. In both traditions the first journeying is 
towards the east. The cwelling in the land of spruce pines and 
the country of the snakes answers to the " many nights encamp- 
ments" of the other legend, and it appears (rom Heckewelder's 
tradition that a body of the Lenape remained near the River of 
Fish after the conquest of the Talligewi to aid those of their 
nation who continued on the west of the river, in like manner as 
according to the Walam Olum, the "lazy ones " remained near 
the Fish River, The country to the east was, according to both 
traditions, occupied by the Talligewi or Cherokees, and the 
Lenape in neither case could overcome this people without 
assistance from the Iroquois, in the one tradition called Men^iut^ 
the usual Algonkin name tor that people, and in the other 7a/- 
amaian^ the Lenape name Itjr the Hurons. The Talligewi are 
defeated and all of ihem go south, the Lenape taking possession 
of the countr}^ to the south of the lakes, and the Hurons that lo 
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the north, according to the Walam Olum; while the other tradi- 
tion says that the Mengwe chose the lands in the vicinity of the 
^eat lakes and their subsidiary streams, and the Lenapes took 
possession of the country to the south. These statements may 
really mean the same thing, as the Huron country was north of 
the lakes, and the traditions o( the Eastern Iroquois fixed their 
original scat on the River Ottawa. 

The great body of the Lenape remained in the country o( the 
Talligewi for a considerable period according to Heckewelder, 
and it is evident that this is supf>osed also by the Walam Olum. 
It is true that '* many departed, the Nanlicokes and the Shaw- 
nees going to the south," which agrees with the tradition referred 
to by Gallatin,* which says that the Shawnees migraied Irom 
Ohio to the south and settled for a time among the Creeks, 
although it places them first in Pennsylvania, The chiel, called 
•* the Seer," went to the west, to the southwest and to the west- 
em villages, showing the evidence of Lenape settlements in that 
direction. The Walam Olum describes another period o! much 
■war " with the Tawa people, the Stone peoplef and the northern 
people." This was probably the cause of the lunher migration 
that was made to the east, and it was brought about m the same 
manner accordinj; to both traditions. Heckewelder says that 
the most enterprising hunters crossed the great swamps or 
mountain glades and pressed on until they reached Chesapeake 
Bay; while in the Walam Olum it is said, " Look-about went to 
the Talega mountains (that is, the Alleghany mountains); East 
Villager went east o( Talega; a great and wide land was the 
east land, a land without snakes, a rich and pleasant land." 
Then, "all the hunters made wampum again on the great sea." 
So, in Heckewelder's story we read that the Lenape considered 
the eastern country destined for them by the Great Spirit, and 
they emigrated there, at first in small bodies, finally settling on 
the four great rivers, the Delaware, the Hudson^ the Susque- 
hannah and the Potomac. As we have seen, however, many of 
the Lenape remained behind to be near their brethren in the 
west. There are still other points ot agreement between the 
two traditions. The Walam Olum says, " Good Fighter was 
chief and went to the north ; the Mengwe, the Ljnnes, all trem- 
bled." Heckewelder's tradition states that when the Lenape 
settled on the Atlantic they divided into three tribes, and that 
the Wolf tribe, or Minsi, lived at the back of the two others and 
formed a bulwark for them, keeping watch on the Mengwe. 
This people managed, however, to embroil the Lenape in a 
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bloody war with the Cherokees, and in the Walam Olum it is 
said, " Well-Praised fought in the land of the Talega and 
Koweta." This was alier the appearance of white men on the 
Eastern Sea, and Heckewelder's story ends soon after the arrival 
of the French in Canada. 

The agreement between the tradition preserved by Hecke- 
welder and that of the Walam Olum is almost periect alter the 
departure from the Fish River, and by the identification of the 
Nameesi Sipu ot the former with the River St. Lawrence instead 
ot the Mississippi, the other portions ot the tradition could be made 
consistent. Dr. Brinton identifies the frozen ocean crossed by 
the Lenape at the early stage of their mij;ralion wiih the St. 
Lawrence about the Thousand Isles, but it was more probably 
the lower part of Hudson's Bay. This was on the route from 
the northwest to the southeast, which the Lenape appear 
10 have taken. In that case the region ol spruce pines may 
have been north rather than south of the St. Lawrence, a iocali- 
zaiion which would perhaps agree better with the statement 
that the "east was the fish land, toward the lakes was the buffalo 
Lend;" althou^Ji there is no reason why the Lenape should not 
have crossed the river and gradually settled in New York state, 
which Dr. Brinton identifies with the country of spruce pines. 
The episode of the war with the Snakes, which is known only 
to the Walam Olum, is located by him south <>( the St. Law- 
rence, and the Lenape in following the retreating Snakes w6uld 
find their way into the region to the southwest where the pines 
appear in the other tradition alter crossing the Nameesi bipu; 
for which reason perhaps Heckewelder supposed it to be the 
Mississippi. After reaching this point the two traditions are 
practically the same. 

Another account, which is not inconsistent with that of the 
Walam Olum, is given by the Indian Cuaick of the great war. 
He stales that the northern nations who formed a confederacy 
possessed the bank ol the great lakes, where there were many 
beavers, and that their hunters were oflen opposed by big 
snakes. He then refers to the existence of a great empire in the 
southern part ©t the North American continent, who built many 
torts and almost penetrated to the Erie. He adds that the peo- 
ple of the north, feeling that they would soon be deprived of the 
country to the south of the lakes, attacked the foreigners and 
after a bloody war lasting about a hundred years conquered 
ihem and destroyed their towns and forts. He ascribes their 
success to their use of bows and arrows and their greater endur- 
ance of hardships. Subsequtnily discord broke out among the 
northern nations, who fought and destroyed each other. 

We have seen that, according to the Walam Olum, the Lenape 
fought in the land of the "Talega and Koweta" so late as the 
historical period. There appears to be no doubt that the Talega, 



or Tallegewi, were Cherokees.* The remembrance of this 
nation having once lived in the Ohio valley was kept alive by a 
Cherokee tradition, which was repealed annually in public by 
their official orators at the festival of the green corn dance. The 
Cherokees claimed to have been the constructors of the Grave 

■ Creek and other earthworks there. Dr. Brinton thiaks this was 
about the fourteenth century, and he slates that " they were 
driven southwards by their warlike neighbours, locating their 
council fire first near Nlonlicello,Va., and their main body reach- 
ing East Tennessee about the close of ihe filleenth century. As 
late as 1730 some of them continued to live east of the Allegha- 
nies, while, on the other hand, it is evident (rom the proper names 
preserved by the chroniclers ot DeSoto's expedition (1542) that 
at that period others held the mountains ot North Georgia. To 
the Delawarcs they remained Kit-lawa-wi, inhabitants of the 
great wilderness of Southern Ohio and Kentucky." In 1768, 
alter the close o( the French-Indian war, the Cherokees •' sought 
and eflected a renewal of their peacclui relations with the Dcla- 
wares, and in 1779 they sent a depuialioo of 'condolence ' to 
iheir * grandlaiher', the Lenape, on the death ot the head chief 
White Eyes."f The Cherokees must formerly have occupied 
the country as high north as Lake Erie, for Heckewelder refers 
to (oriifications built by them about twenty miles east ot Detroit 
and others on the Huron River, six or eight miles froin Lake 
Erie. Outside of the fortifications his native guide pointed out 
a number of large mounds where were said to be buried hun- 
dreds of the Talligewi, who were slain in fights spoken ot by 
the tradition. 

The Walam Olum states that the Lenape encountered the 
Snakes betore ihey react ed the Tallegewi, but says ihey were 
"weak and hid themselves in the swamps." Dr. Brinton remarks 
that the Tallike (Cherokee) are not mentioned in the Walam 
Olum as the Mound-Builders, and that "the inference either is 
that the Snake people, Akowini or Akounpi^ dwell in the valleys 
north of the Ohio river, in the corner of western Ohio and Indi- 
ana, where the most important earthworks are found, and singu- 
larly enough none more remarkable than the immense effigy of 
the serpent in Adams County, which winds its gigantic coil 
over seven hundred feet in length on the summit ot a bold bluff 
overlooking Brush Creek/J: Who, thtn, wt'H^ the Snakt- people? 

^H[^ *Tbis seems to be the opinion of Mr. Horatio Hale. uUhouflrh hardly coD<lstcnl with his 
^Kcoaclusion timi the language uf the CherMlct'r naticm ts in gminmar mainly Huron Iroquois. 
^^{Amtr. Aitti't., Vol. i.. p. 119, et. sea.) unlcfis indc(.->l, ihcUltcr iribcs werL- ihfinsclves 
^^Mllicd I'l thr T»)ef{a- The cDiincctioii u twnen ttie C'licroxccs und Iroquois is cc»inriii(.-d by 
^■Mr. A. S. Gatachei, the distintruishcd linKiii<«t of tlic Amcricin Durcnu cif Fthiiulos^ in the 
^■■econd volume of his iuiporl.tnl worW herciflcr referred to, and wo may pcrliap^ tcg'nrcl the 
^^flroquo s OS descendanu <•( Oicroitet-A who had ninde their way across the M. L^wruucc, 
and wliu piububly hctainc mixed with the Algunlcins of that resion. 
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The French traveler, LaHarpe, in 172 1, saw three villages of 
Dakoias, Quafa or Arkansas tribe, who are supposed to have 
formerly lived in Ohio, on the Mississippi, and he noticed snake 
worship among them.* There is no occasion, however, to cross 
the Mississippi in search ol the Snake people. They must have 
lived near the Tolega, although not of the same nation, proba- 
bly in the lowlands, while the Tolega occupied the highlands, 
and if we follow the Tolega to the south we shall find a Snake 
tribe living in a country which, there is reason to believe, once 
belonged to the Cherokees. The chief, Well-Raised, is said to 
have (ought in the land of "the Tolega and the Koweia," and i< 
we can establish ihe identity of the Koweta it may lead us to 
a knowledge of the Snakes. According to Mr. Gatschet, 
"Koweta" is the Yuchi term tor Indian,! but he refers to a Kasi* 
lita legend of their migration with the Koweia and the Chicosos, 
Irom beyond the Mississippi river, and by "Koweia" here ap- 
pears to be meant the Creeks. The old traveler, Wm. Bartram, 
visited a Creek town ot this name. He afterwards visited a 
Creek town at Attasse or Oltassee, and he describes the pillars 
and walls of the houses forming the central square there as 
"decorated with various paintings and sculptures * * ♦ as 
men in a variety of attitudes, some hideous enough, others hav- 
ing the head ot some kind ot animal, as those ol a duck, turkey, 
bear, fox, buck, etc., and again those kind of creatures are repre- 
sented havint; the hnman head." Bartram adds, "the pillars 
supporting the troni or piazza of the council house of the square 
are ingeniously formed in the likeness of vast speckled serpents 
ascending upwards, the Oitosies being of the Snake family or 
tribe."t Here, then, the Snakes and Koweia are connected with 
the Creeks, and therefore "by the land of the Tolega and the 
Koweta," we may probably understand the land of ihe Cherokees 
and ihe Creeks. It is evident (rom Bart ram's account that the 
former people at one lime occupied most ot the southern coun- 
try afterwards in possession ot the Creeks, and we may suppose 
that as the Cherokees advanced to the north they were followed, 
if indeed they had not been also preceded by ihe Creeks, in 
whom we may see the Snake peoplc|| found in possession of 
part ol Ohio and Indiana when the Lenape crossed the River 
St. Lawrence. It is true thai neither the Creeks nor the Cher- 
okees, according to Barlram's statement, had any knowledge ot 
the builders of the mounds on which their buildings stood. He 
says, in fact, that "the Cherokees have a tradition, common 
with other nations of Indians, that they found them (ihc mounds) 
in much the same condition as they now appear when their fore- 
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fathers arrived from the west and possessed themselves ol the 
country after vanquishinpj the nations of red men wno then inhab- 
ited it, who themselves lound these mounds when they took pos- 
session of the country, the (ormer possessors delivered the same 
story concerning them." And yet Bartram shows that the 
mounds and the terraces and the enclosures which were near 
them were used by the tribes who then occupied the country. 
I( they were not erected, iherelore, by the ancestors ol the Cher- 
okees they must be referred to a people of similar habits and 
probably belonging to the same stock. Although the Walam 
Olum does not describe the Talega (Cherokees) as mound- 
builders they are said to dwell in strong towns, and the picto- 
graphs referring to them reprt^sent circular mounds such as the 
traveler mentions as being used all over llie country and " dif- 
fering from the ancient fortifications or entrenched camps" 
found in other pans of the United Slates; which, however, the 
Cherokees (Talligewi) are said by Heckewelder's tradition to 
have erected when their country was invaded by the Lenape. 

In adopting Mr. Horatio Hale's conclusion* that the course 
of Indian migration has been from the Atlantic coast westward 
and southward Dr. Brinton remarks, "we know that both Chip- 
pcways and Crees have been steadily pressing westward since 
the country was first explored, driving before them the Black- 
feet and Dakolas." He gives reasons for believing the Cree 
language to be the nearest representative we possess of the 
primitive Algonkin language, and, he adds, "unless strong 
grounds to the contrary are advanced it is proper to assume 
that the purest dialect is found nearest the primitive home ol the 
stock," On the other hand the language of the Blackfeet, who 
with the Cheyenne form the most western branch of the Algon- 
kins, having been driven by the Sioux first across the Mississippi 
and at a later date across the Missouri,f is the most corrupt and 
altered of the Algonkin dialects. It seems to me, however, that 
these facts are capable of a different interpretation. The Crees 
live beyond Lake Superior and extend to a considerable distance 
to the northwest of Lake Winnipeg, "towards and even through 
a good part of the Rocky Mountains."* Such being the case, 
the Algonkin-Lenape tradition of their western origin is con- 
sistent with ihe Crees representing the primitive stock from 
which they issued. 

This again is not inconsistent with the original seat of that 
stock having been west of Hudson's Bay, where, as pointed out 
by Gallatin, the Algonkins have given name to the river Missi- 
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nipi. This conclusion agrees with the curious story related by 
the French traveler, Du Pratz, of the journey beyond the Rocky 
Monntains, to the northwest coast, undertaken by a southern 
Indian in search of the ancestral home of the Red Men of the 
north, aud which is accepted as genuine by the French anthro- 
pologist. M. de Quatrcfagcs.* Nor \s that conclusion inconsis- 
tent with the tradition of the Shawnees, referred to by Dr. 
Brinton, as confirming the northeastern origin ascribed by him 
to the Lenape. According to that tradition, the Shawnees, at 
some indefinite remote past, "had arrived at the mainland after 
crossing a wide water. Their ancestors succeeded in this by 
their great control of magic arts, their occult power enabling 
them to walk on the water as if it had been land." This legend 
is said to have been repeated annually, and a yearly sacrifice 
offered up in memory of their safe arrival.f This would hardly 
be required by a passage across the St. Lawrence, and the ac- 
count evidently refers to such an incident as that related in the 
Waiam Olum, of crossing a frozen sea. The migration myth of 
the Mohegans may refer to the same event. It states that "their 
early forefathers came out of the twrthwest^ forsaking a tide- 
water country, and crossing over a great watery tract, called 
Akhkok pek. "Snake-water, or water where snakes are abound- 
ing.' They crossed many streams, but none in which the water 
ebbed and flowed, until they n ached the Hudson. This, they 
said one to another, is like the tidal ocean of our nativity. 
Therefore they agreed to kindle a fire there and hang a kettle, 
whereof they and their children after them might dip out their 
daily refreshments.":}: 

A tradition of the Delawares, first heard by Europeans in 1767, 
stated that 370 years previously they migrated from a kingdom 
far to the west, which they left owing to warfare between the two 
sons of a deceased monarch. It adds that only nine-tenths of 
the people migrated eastward, the remaining tenth being left on 
the other side of the river. Dr. Briiiton, after referring to this 
story and stating that the Nanticokes had a tradition of the same 
nature, says "a curious addition to the story is mentioned by 
Loskiel. The number of the mythical ancestors of their race 
who thus were left on the shore of the great water v/as sczfrn. 
This at once recalls the seven caves (Chiconoztoc) or primitive 
stripes of the Mexican tribes, the seven clans (vuk amog) of the 
Cakchiquels, the seven ancestors of the Quechuas, etc., and 
strongly intimates that there must be some common national 
occurrence to give rise to this wide-spread legend."! These 
traditions throw no light on the date when the ancestors of the 
race quitted their primitive home, but possibly it may fix it at 
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the tifilc of the migration of the Algonkins eastward, in the year 
1397. The reference to the seven mythical ancestors may per- 
haps point to thcirVonnection with the Dakotan tribes more 
directly than with the Mexican stock. A comparison of the 
totems of the Algonkins and Dakotas confirms such a connection, 
and as a fact the Sioux and Dakota proper are divided into seven 
sub-tribes and call themselves Ochante Shahonne, or "Seven 
Fires." The allied Crow Indians claim to be the original inhab- 
itants of the whole Rocky Mountain range, and the position of 
the Athabascans and the Croes renders it probable that the 
Algonkins originated in the far northwest, near the same range, 
and gradually spread east to the great inland sea of Hudson's 
Bay. From the language of the Walam Olum, we may infer 
that a faction of the western people did not join in the migration, 
but that otherwise it was general in a southeasterly direction, 
across the southern end of Hudson's Bay to the St. Lawrence, 
not far from the Great Lakes. It is remarkable that not only 
does the migration legend of theTinneh of British North America 
point to their having come from a region of extreme cold, but 
the legends of the Maya-Quiche .speak of their four ancestors, 
before they journeyed to the Seven Caves, being at a place where 
it was very cold and where their god is said to have given them 
fire.* 
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THE SALMON WIFE— A KWAKIUTL LEGEND. 



By Gardner C. Teall. 



They were all seated around the fire that cold night, each 
with his blanket drawn closely about him, for the wind found its 
way through every chink in the house. Although the fire of 
pine-knots blazed courageously, it was cold — bitterly cold. These 
men squatted around the fire were Indians, and this their native 
home in British Columbia. The sea before their door was not 
frozen ; it was too rough. The firs behind the house moaned 
and sighed; the poles before creaked and groaned. A storm 
raged fearfully. Within all was silent. Then might have been 
heard the weird, monotonous chant of the Storm song: but it 
soon blended with its very echo. 

Now spoke Quahu-Skaga. the village medicine-man, saying: 
*' My children, do you know why there is sorrow in this world? 
If you have not heard my talc, listen: 

A long, long time ago^even before the time of our fore- 
fathers — there lived a great and mighty chief He was the 
greatest of the great. None have been as he. In those days 
everything was good, and he was best. It was he who brought 
the fire from the skies, and kept it tight in a great copper chest. 
Now that bird which we call the Crow was very anxious to obtain 
possession ot this fire, and as the Great Chief guarded it closely 
it seemed next to impossible to steal it. However, by his cun- 
ning, the Crow did manage to get possession of some of the fire. 
This he carried in his mouth to his home, and returned to carrj- 
off the remainder. But the Crow was caught in the act by the 
Great Chiei, who shut him up in a house wherein a pitch fire was 
burning. The Great Chief stopped up all the cracks in the house 
with mud, so that none of the dense pitch smoke could escape. 
So it was that the Crow — until then spotlessly white — became as 
black as the night. How it was that the Crow escaped we have 
never been told, but this he did, and the Great Chief was not able 
to catch him again. P'rom that time until this there has been 
much wickedness in the world. Damscum, as the crow was 
henceforward called, became every day more wicked. From his 
examples all evils have sprung. Not long after the escape of 
Damscum, he and the Cormorant became fast friends. They 
were together much of the time, but the Cormorant revealed a 
great many of Damscum's secrets, and as he was getting to be 
very powerful, Damscum thought of a plan whereby he could 
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rid himself of the now troublesome Cormorant, and at the same 
time prevent the Cormortant from further revealing his secrets. 
So, one day, he called the Cormorant to him, saying, 'Friend, 
show me thy tongue.' The Cormorant did as he was bidden and 
ran his tongue out. Thereupon Damscum bit it ofi and said to 
him, *Go thou quickly from my sight, O haled one. Nevermore 
shall a cormorant have a tongue whereby to tell his master's 
business.* Not long after the Cormorant had gone away Damscum 
went to the Tree-Gum and said, 'Gum, come thou, go with me 
and be my friend.' . After several times refusing, the Gum at last 
consented to the arrangement, and thus he became Damscum's 
second companion. But this friendship, like that with the Cor- 
morant, was of short duration. The jealous Damscum now 
accused the Gum of playing him false, and he stuck the Gum 
on a fir-tree, before which he had placed some of the fire that he 
had stolen. Seating himself near by, Damscum cried out *Gum!' 
and the Gum answered 'What?* The Crow repeated his cry 
several times, and as often the Gum answered 'What?' At last 
the fire became so hot that the Gum could not speak, for he was 
melting. Damscum was overjoyed when he perceived this, and 
as he was walking away he called back saying, 'Gum, from now 
on canst thou tell no tales, but thou shalt drip, and drip, and 
drip.' As you will have seen, Damscum proved to be a rather 
treacherous companion, but the next time he took a servant 
instead of taking a companion along with him, for, said he, 'I 
cannot trust. Who goes with me must serve both me and mine.' 
■He did not put much trust in the Jackdaw, but he chose him 
'or his servant. He did not fear him though, for he had revealed 
to him no secrets and the Jackdaw was as a slave. 

During one of his restless wanderings, Damscum met and fell 
■n love with a beautiful girl. He thought her to be a daughter 
of his old enemy, the Great Chief. Nevertheless, he resolved to 
'^larry her, for, thought he, 'If the Old Chief dies, I, having mar- 
*"icd his daughter, shall inherit his greatness and power.' Not 
^ong after this Damscum and the maiden were married. Now, 
although the supposed daughter of the Great Chief had married 
HDamscum, she really loved his servant, the Jackdaw. One day, 
■^^'hile Damscum was absent, and she had been talking to the 
Jackdaw, she put her finger first in her mouth, and then in a tub 
^lif water standing by. The Jackdaw looked into the water and 
■\\-as surprised to find that a new fish was swimming therein. 
"This he named a Salmon. The Jackdaw and the wife then took 
^he fish from the water, cleaned, and as was their custom, ate it 
r^w. When they were done eating they gathered up all the 
tones, as they thought, and threw them into the sea. These 
bones formed themselves into another Salmon. Soon, how- 
ever, the fish came to the top of the water to get a gill-bone 
which, in their hurry, they had dropped on the floor of the h 
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Just as the wife had thrown the missing bone to the fish Damscum 
approached. Going up to his wife he said to her, 'Laugh/ and 
as she laughed, Damscum caught sight of particles of fish stick- 
ing to her teeth, and he instantly knew what she had been doin^. 
After much persuasion Damscum got his wife to make a number 
of Salmon for himself. These he dried, to make them pink, and 
hung them up on long poles in his house for future use. One 
day as he was passing under the poles, his long hair became 
entangled with the suspended fish. This made Damscum very 
angry and he threw the fish into the sea. These became trans- 
formed into live fish and swam quickly away. Now this fit of 
anger in Damscum made the Jackdaw laugh, and Damscum was 
so angered thereby that he killed his servant on the spot. The 
wife, who was standing by, felt so bad when she saw that the 
one she loved had been killed, that she jumped into the sea and. 
turning into a fish — for she was really the Salmon Queen — swam 
away. She was never heard of again, but is probably living in 
the sea to this day. That is all" 

"Is it true?" asked one, 

*'I have said it," answered Quahu-Skaga. 
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:ULTURh: HEROES AND DEIFIED KINGS. 



By Stephen D. Peet. 



One of the most intcrestinfr subjects conn* cied with American 
archaeology is the one which relates to ''Culture Heroes and 
3)cificd Kings." Much has been said about the ** Heroes." and 
»nany theories have been adopted to account for their origin and 
iistory, but as to the kings little has been written, for there 
seems to be but little known. That there were different classes 
of divinities which were worshiped by the native races will be 
.acknowledged. Some of them were the personifications of 
nature powers; others semi-historic human divinities; still 
others actual historic characters or potentates. It remains, 
iiowever, for the archaeologists to identify these, and make known 
the localities where they were worshiped. This is the task which 
-u'e have set before us in this paper. We shall first taUe the tes- 
timony of tlie historians and see what they say in reference to 
nhe "Culture Heroes." Wc shall next take the testimony of the 
monuments, and from them endeavor to trace the relation of the 
"•'Culture Heroes" to the "nature powers." Lastly, wc shall 
-sspeak of the various statues and images, which have perpetuated 
■^hc record of the "Deified Kings." In all of these departments 
^xve shall seek aid from the study of the myths and symbols. 
"^Our object will be to distinguish between the three classes of 
■symbols, those which represent the " nature powers," those 
"^vhich relate to the "Culture Heroes," and those which show that 
^^oyalty was represented. There may be a difficulty about sepa- 
^^rating the first two classes, for the nature powers were often pcr- 
■^sonified, and the element of pcrsonalit>' was hidden behind the 
-symbols; but this is not the case with the third class, for the 
^yortraits and decorations of the kings are apparent. We shall 
^ive attention especially to the symbols of the Mayas, for it is 
^mong them that the statues of deified kings are to be found; 
I l)ut we shall also take the symbols of the other civilized race 
I ^M>-calIed, such as the Nahuas, by way of comparison. Our 
chief inquriy will be whether the "Culture Heroes" of these 
races can be identified by their monuments. 
I I. First let us take the testimony of history. 

[ I. The two nations, the Nahuas and Mayas, were lor a long 

I time associated together, and borrowed from one another customs 
I and habits, even symbols and mythologies, though the Mayas 
j^^wcrc much the older, and their culture was really more advanced. 
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Their history may be divided into several epochs or periods, me 
first period bein^ that of the Maya supremacy, which began 
before the Chiistian era. Bancroft says, "It is not likely that 
the Maya empire in its integrity continued later than the fourth 
century, though the epoch of its highest power preceded, rather 
than followed, the Christian era." The second was the Toltec 
period which conimencedabout647 A. D.; the third, iheChicemec, 
commenced with the twelfth century, and the fourth was the 
Aztec period, commencing 1363 A. D. It was during the Toltec 
period that that mysterious person, called Quetzatlcoatl, appeared 
and introduced the various arts of civilization^ and an elaborate 
system of religion. He was the great "Culture 1 lero" of the Na- 
huas, and the pontiff kingof Tulan. He effected many religious 
innovations, and was distinguished for his opposition to human 
sacrifice. Temples to his honor were erected at Cholula and in 
all parts of Anahuac. His reign was a short one. He retired 
before the machinations of his enemy. Tezcatlipoca. Who he 
was and where he came from is altogether unknown, yet such 
was his character that he impressed himself, not only upon the 
Toltecs and the Nahuas, but also upon the entire Maya race, for 
there are several culture heroes mentioned in the history of all 
the tribes of Mexico and Central America, though under the 
different names of V^otan, Cuculkan, Gucumatz, and Quetzatl- 
coatl. Some writers have explained this fact by advancing the 
theory that they were only personifications of the great sun 
divinity, and have compared them to the various culture heroes 
which have appeared in the early history of all nations. 
Quetzatlcoatl is represented by the Aztec historians as a white 
man, wearing a beard and enveloped in a garment covered with 
crosses, and resembling an European monk or priest. Some 
have accounted for him by the supposition that two personages 
have been confounded; one the early "culture hero," an entirely 
mythical character, another the pontiff king of Tulan, who 
assumed dominion about 873. His reign in Cholula lasted 
about ten years. Others have imagined that some visitor from 
a foreign shore had appeared and introduced great reformations, 
and this gave rise to the traditions. 

Quetzatlcoatl was the great divinity of the Toltecs and repre- 
sented the more gentle and humane religious tendencies which 
prevailed among them, and which were supplanted by the cruel 
and warlike religion of the Aztecs. He was the feathered serp 
or serpent bird. We recognize in his name, and in the legends 
concerning him, the god of the wind or air, which was known in 
Central America under the varying names of Cuculkan (bird 
serpent), Hurakan (hurricane), Gucumatz (feathered serpent), 
Volan (serpent). He was always a serpent, either feathered or 
flying.* He reminds us oi the beneficent gods of the ancient 



•KcTellle'a "Native Keliglons of Mexico. 
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world, Dios or Jupiter Pluvius, of the Greeks; Ormuzd,* of the 
Persians; Varuna, of the Hindoos; Tien, of China, who were 
embodiments of good. 

In the Maya traditions the person whose name appears first 
is Zamna, a son of the chief deity, who taught the people the 
hieroglyphic alphabet and gave a name to each locality of Yucu- 
tan. He played the same role here that Votan did in Chiapas. 
The same events are recorded in the Yucatec, Tzendal, Quiche 
and the Toltec traditions. According to a Maya tradition, this 
culture hero came to America and apportioned the land to the 
I people. He came by sea from the east. He built a great city, 
I the city ot the serpents, and became a law-giver and civilizcr, the 
I introducer of the Maya culture, and after his appearance was 
^^ worshiped as a god. 

^H Votan was also a divinity among the Mayas, He corresponded 
^™ m his history to Quetzatlcoatl of the Mexicans. Bancroft makes 
him the first historian of his people. He wrote a book on the 
origin of the race, though at times he seems to be a mythic 
creation, a sort of mediator between man and God. and at times 
a sort of legislator. He portioned out the land. He founded 
Palenque, the future metropolis of a mighty kingdom. He was 
supposed to be the founder of civilization. He came by sea 
from the east. He made four mysterious visits. Still he was not 
the first to appear, for American civilization was already in ex- 
istence. After his death he was deified, and may be regarded as 
One of the deified kings. It was in the days of this ancient 
Maya glor>', when Votan and his successors reigned, that the 
I Icings played roles, to a great extent mythical, combining the 
I powers of legislators, teachers, high priests and monarchs. Then 
canne a famous personage, bearing a striking resemblance in his 
' traditionary career to the Quetzatlcoatl of the Nahuas. called 
' Cuculkan, whom, some think, was an historical personage, and 
others imagine to be only a personification of the sun or some 
I of the nature powers, t 

^^ There were two distinct cycles of myths in Yucatan. The 
^^karlier related to Itzamna, the later referred to Cuculkan. It was 
^^W tradition among the natives that the most ancient emigration 
I AJvas from che east across the ocean, the later was from the west. 
The former was called the great arrival, the other the less arrival. 
Itzamna was the guide, instructor and civilizcr. He was the first 
priest, and taught them the proper rites to please their gods. He 
invented the characters or letters with which the Mayas wrote 
their numerous books. He devised their calendar. As city- 
builder and king, his history is associated with the noble edifices 
of Itzamal.:t There was a temple at Itzamal consecrated to him 
as the eye of the day. the bird of fire, Kin-ich-kak-mo — Kin, the 




•*>«r LockycrS Pawn of .Attronomy, page 6. 

tBancrolt. Vol. 11. p. 6U. 

tCbarnay speaks of tinuias a Kiganlic lace al the foot of the prranttd at Itzama). 
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sun; ick, the eye; kak, fire; mo, sacred bird, the brilliaii- 
pluma^ed f^uacamaya, the red macay. This was the wor 
adopted as the name of the ruler of Chichen-Itza. Some hav 
derived the name Itzamna Irom zam, early; yupu, first; Zamalya 
the dawn, the aurora, the dew, the son of the mominci. Th— 
symbol which represented this divinity and culture hero wa 
the sun's disk, which shot forth its scorching rays.* There w 
a temple sacred to him, to which the people resorted, and at higC^ ^-n 
noon spread a sacrifice upon the altar. The moment the suir 
reached the zenith, a bird of brilliant plumage, which was not 
ing less than a fiery flame, shot from the sun, descended an 
consumed the offering in the sight of all. His shrine was e 
tremely popular, and to it pilgrimages were made from sue 
remote regions as Tabasco, Guatemala and Chiapas. Four pav 
roads were constructed to this shrine, from the north, south, ea 
and west, straight to the quarters o( the four winds. t Associat 
with Itzamna were the four Hacabs, or gods of the winds, eac 
identified with a particular color and the cardinal points ; the fir 
that of the south, yellow; the east, red; the north, white; a 
the west, black. The winds and rains from these directions we 
under the charge of these gods. 

Bishop Landa says they represented four brothers, who su 
ported the four corners of the heavens, who blew the winds fro 
the four cardinal points, and presided over the four dominie 
signs of the calendar. Each year in the calendar was suppose 
to be under the influence of one of these brothers. They we*" 
the sons of Ich-chal, the goddess of the rain-bow. who was \\ii 
wife of the light god and mother of the rain gods, since th 
rainbow is never seen but during a shower, and while the sun 15 
shining. These four divinities were called '*chacs/' gFants. They 
were gods of fertility; they watered the crops; they presided 
over streams and wells; they were divinities whose might was 
manifested in the thunder. They were represented as enormous 
giants, standing like pillars at the four cornei s of the earth, and 
supporting the heavens. They were worshiped under the symbol 
of the cross, the four arms of which represented the four car- 
dinal points. This was regarded as a tree, and in the Maya 
tongue was called the '*tree of life " The celebrated cross at 
Palenquel is one of its representations. There was another such 
cross in a temple on the island of Cozumal. This was a Symbol 
of the four rain gods, the Bacabs. In periods of drought, offer- 
ings were made to it of birtis, and it was' sprinkled with water. 
The festival to the gods of the harvest occurred in the early 
spring. In this festival Itzamna was worshiped as the leader of the 
Bacabs, and an important rite called the "extinction of the fire" 







■The tace of the ftua may b« seen in the shrine at Palenque. Casa No. a 
* ' ' d cross. Casa No. J; " " 

3S3. Landa. DScc xiii, p. 344 



the cross, Casa hfo. a: the true of life and cross. Casa no 
tChichcn was a holy city anioni; ancient cltiea. p 
(See Plate* of the crcsne.f at Palenque. 
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was performed.* The Bacabs were supposed to blow the winds 
from the four corners of the earth through wind instruments or 
trumpets-t It was in the second period of the Mayas that Cu* 
culkan appeared, and was the culture hero. This period was later 
than that of Itzamna, though its date is unknown and the sym- 
bols were different. The natives affirm that there were twenty 
men, the chief of whom was Cuculkan, that they wore long 
robes and sandals on their feet, had long beards, and their heads 
were bare. Cuculkan was the tutelar divinity of Yucatan, as 
\'otan was of Chiapas, and Quetzatlcoatl was of Cholula. His 
name means "feather serpent," the "mighty serpent. "J He was 
worshiped in Chichcn-Itza, a city whose ruins still rank among 
the most imposing in Central America A temple was built in 
h>^ honor. It was unlike others in Yucatan. It had circular 
walls, and tour doors, which were directed toward the four cardi- 
nal points, with a staircase guarded by serpents. Under the 
^reficent rule of Cuculkan the nation enjoyed its halcyon days. 
■A-t length the time drew near for him to depart; he gathered the 
f^icfa together and expounded to them his laws, then took his 
yourney westward toward the setting sun. The people believe 
^^^*t he ascended to the heavens, and from his lofty house he 
J'f'^t<rhes over the interests of his adherents. Such was the tra- 
'J' ^ ■ o n of the mythical hero as told by the Itzas. Previous to the 
^^-^ t ruction of Mayapan, temples were built to him, and he was 
^'*^»".^hiped throughout the land. The version of the tradition 
*^^*^>*-at Cuculkan makes him arrive from the west and return to 
r{*^ "x^est. while that concerning Itzamna and Quetzatlcoatl was 
^^ they came from the east and returned to the east. With this 
fj^^^'^^ption the chief divinity and "culture hero" of the Mayas and 
. ^ ■'^ -^jas seem to have been very similar. There is another point 
"^^-^hich they resemble one another, they all prophecied their 
J. '^-^ »"n. These prophecies were obscure, but they distinctly re- 
y^-m^ ^^D the arrival of white and bearded strangers from the east, 
y^^^^-^ should control the land and alter the prevailing religion. 
jl"^ ^^ «e prophecies gave rise to the general expectation, so that 
^j ,^^ _ Spaniards were surprised to find themselves welcomed as the 

— *^*nities whose advent had been foretold. 
^j^ *- Ac culture hero of the Peruvians was like those of the Mayas 
^ ^~* Nahuas with one exception, he seemed to have been 
^^c outset worshiped as a supreme bcing.§ Vira Cocha 
^ the name of this "culture hero," and divinity.|| He was 
" first cause and ground of all things. He made the sun, 
ed the moon, and gave her light; he created the beautiful 
ra, the dawn goddess; the twilight, whose messengers were 



.fertnlrto't Hrro Mvf h«. See description on paire 1Q5. 
*"' »■--•-- -7-'^- 'iir tortoises voml! out the rains; the Narajoes that (our swans 
that I'Mit anininls brnuglit tlic tiiafpc, 
. (tape 23ft, and Native I'licci. Vol. Ill, page 335. 
— ;3tc oiijii jii •- O'Mi; >>i tiic KiclieiJ. also Native Myths. 
^yths of the New World. 
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the fleecy clouds, who, when she shakes her clustering hair, drops 
noiselessly pearls of dew on the green grassy fields. Invisible 
himself, the rays of light were his messengers, faithful soldiers, 
"shining ones/' who conveyed his decrees to every part. He was 
worshiped as a creator. He was not the sun, but was the creator 
of the sun, the incarnation o( the infinite creator. The legend 
is, that two brothers started from the distant cast, and journeyed 
to the west, and gave names to the places as they passed. Tliey 
reached the western ocean, and having accomplished all they had 
to do in this world, they ascended into heaven. Still there is a 
myth that Vira Cocha was human. At a remote period he ap- 
peared to the tribes as an elderly man. with white hair and flowing 
beard, supporting himself on a stalTand clothed in flowing robes. 
He met the same fate as other wise teachers. According to 
another myth, he had a host of attendants, white and bearded 
lik*i himself. When they reached the sea, they walked out upon 
the waves and disappeared in the west. His name means "foam 
of the sea." Dr. Brinton thinks that this story is founded upon 
tlie personification of tlic sun, the god of light and of wind. The 
Peruvians expected the return of Vira Cocha, so that the Span- 
iards found themselves expected guests in the realms of the Incas 
as well as in Yucatan. There were "culture heroes" among the 
other races of South America. In the lofty plateau of the Andes, 
in New Granada, was the home of the Muyscas.who were skilled 
in smelting and beating the precious metals, and were fond of 
agriculture. They attributed their various arts to the instruc- 
tions of a wi^e stranger, who came from the east, and whose 
path led to the holy ten)ple at Sogomoso. His hair was abund- 
ant, his beard fell to his waist, and he was dressed in long flowing 
robes. At night he retired into a cave in the mountain, and 
again reappeared in the morning. His name was Chimizapagua. 
Another name applied to the hero god was Bochica. He is 
represented as the supreme male divinity, whose female associate 
is the rainbow, the goddess of rains and waters, and tertilit>', 
fields and child-bearing. There were culture heroes also in 
Brazil and even in Paraguay, one of which was named Tamu or 
Zume, called our ancestor, whom the natives regarded as a ben- 
evolent old man, to whom they attributed their arts. He came 
from the east, the sun-rising, and went towards the east. The 
impress of liis leet was left upon the rock, and a well-marked 
path was pointed out here as llie path of Bochica in New Granada. 
The interpretation of these various myths given by Dr. D. G. 
Brinton is that they were all based upon the personification of 
the sun or the god of liglit, since thr most of them came from 
the cast, though he does not explain why they went back to the 



*TtaecuUure heroof Uie Moqui Clifl-dw«llers was a perfonajgrc who api 
clad and was fur a time despised, but lie introduced tnanv arts, and ts now 
under the name of Montezuma, as the great divinity and benefactor. 
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east. Tlie strange thing about these heroes is that they all 
have beards and wear long robes, which are sometimes covered 
with crosses. They were evidently prehistoric in their appearance, 
and were worshiped as divinities; and yet when we come to 
identify them in the monuments, we find very human figures 
which have either beards or robes covered with crosses.* 

II, This leads us to the study of the monuments. Do these 
anywhere furnish testimony as to the "Culture Heroes," so that 
we can identify them and fix upon the locah'ties where they were 
worshiped? This is an important question, for by the answer 
we may not only decide as to the difference between the myths 
and the traditions, but verify history. In taking the testimony 
of the monuments, we shall consult those authors who have 
visited them, and made a study of them, among whom Mr. J. L. 
Stephens is regarded as chief This gentleman, in 1S40, started 
with his compjanion, Mr. Catherwood, from New York for Nica- 
ragua. The two were fortunate enough to strike upon the very 
localities where the chief cities of the ancient Mayas were situ- 
ated, some of which had been seen by the Spaniards, but the 
majority of them were totally unknown to the conquerors. They 
were surprised at the extent and magnificence of the ruins, but 
Were able to visit many of them, and take sketches of the chief 
buildings and statues and works of art. and to write out descrip- 
tions of the same. The ruins were scattered over a wide region 
of country, some of them in Honduras (Quirigua. Copan), 
others in Guatemala (Quiche, Quezaltenago), others in Chi- 
apas (Ocosingo, Palenque), others in Yucatan ^Uxmal, Chichen- 
Itza, Merida. Kabah), alt of them bearing the marks of 
■Ancient Maya civilization. The publication of their work made 
^ great sensation, and was for the science of archaeology nearly 
^Ls important an event as the discovery of America was for hls- 
tor>'. A few explorers had. to be sure, visited the region before,t 
^.nd still others followed; but the work of Stephens is the most 
>^aluable of all. Bancroft says, "The accuracy of his survey 
*^annot be called in question." It was*, with great difficulty that 
"^^c overhanging forest trees were cleared away, and the lines 
"X^ere run out which secured the platting of the various ruins and 
"^lie location of the pyramids, palaces, temples and altars, with 
»~ dilation to one another; but it was owing to these measurements 
^"hat we learn the length, breadth and height of the various pyra- 
«>»ids, the size of the shrines upon them; also the height and 

•Cb.*miiy "i!>c"vcred sculptured dnor-ptists ni Cbichrn-Ilza on wlitch be^irdetl men were 
^n> '^i'-'i ^tcpUcns has described two ol the Moln or potlralt statues at Codbd as havlnc 
%:>■ ihi-rof tfitmc have crosfitts on their frarmcnts, though there are altlereiit kindi 

^' UK thv symbols. 

- Vf.-tich artUt. in iHjt.; N,irman. (ram New Orleans, in '4J; Chnrnay. the 
"%■ . ■ ■■ nnd aeain in '7^*; Fricderichsthal in '41; Capt. Del Rio, 170?; DupaJx, 

t^ Cf'vtrii'tr of the provinci; of Petcn, C. A^ explorrd Copan in iSi;, and 

K>ubii->M>^ 4 --. - -.. utti ID the bulletin of the Societe dc (ioographie of Paris and in Amkki* 
^J<n AxTrutJANiAN. S*tc Trans., Vol. II. p. 545. 
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breadth of the terraces which formed the platforms to the palaces; 
the size and location of the different rooms in the palaces, their 
courts and corridors; also the length of the walls surrounding 
the palaces; the size of the carved pillars and gigantic faces and 
sculptured altars which surrounded the pyramids; also the length 
and breadth of the tablets confined within the shrines or adora- 
torios. From these we determine the character of the different 
buildings, and decide which were devoted to purposes of royalty, 
which were used for religious objects, and even decide as to the 
use of the different apartments in each of the buildings. The 
description of Mr. Stephens reveals to us the beauty of the 
sculpture and the magnificence of the architecture, as well as 
the grandeur of the ruins. It is, however, owing to the 
skillful hand of the artist, Catherwood, that we are furnished 
with drawings which bring out in detail all the ornaments which 
were wrought into the fas^ades of the palaces and of the shrines, 
and even the sculptured figures or portraits embodied in the stat- 
ues, and are able to study the symbols and hieroglyphics which 
appear on them in great numbers. The plates in the book aic 
among the chief sources of authority and information on these 
subjects and well repay examination. These gentlemen found 
the most interesting objects at Copan.* The ruins here were two 
miles in extent and seemed to represent a palace with court-yards, 
and buildings around the courts, situated upon terraced pyramids, 
with wide steps leading to the buildings, colossal heads upon the 
sides of the pyramids, and, what is most interesting of all. nine- 
teen statues covered with the most elaborate sculptured orna- 
ments, and containing the figures which may have been the 
portraits of the kings and queens who occupied the palace. 
There were altars covered with most elaborate symbols near 
seven of these statues, conveying the idea that sacrifices may 
have been offered to the kings. The sculpture upon some of 
the statues filled the travelers with astonishment, for it was very 
beautiful and elaborate, as can be seen Irom an examination of 
the plates and the cuts. Quirigua, about twenty miles distant, 
presented also a collection of statues ot the same general char- 
acter as those at Copan, but somewhat larger; they were carved 
pillars, with figures on the front and back, and heiroglpyhics 
on the sides, some of them twenty-three feet above the ground, 
with a base projecting fifteen or sixteen feet. At Quiche there was 
an extensive fortress, surrounded with ravines, a palace and a 
place of sacrifice, but no statues were visible. The place of 
sacrifice was an isolated pyramid, broken and ruined, but was 
supposed to bean altar erected lor the sacrifice of human victinis.t 
At PalenqueJ were the most extensive ruins, most of the build- 



*Por the ground plan of the palace at Copan, see cliaptet vU, page 171. 

flncidcnts of Travel. 

iTlie shrtncA at Paleuque are shown in tbc chapter on Pyramids, pp. iSs-i^j. 
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ings facing the cardinal points; there were palaces with corridors 
and courts and sculptured groups in the courts, also a shrine. 
with a sculptured tablet in the shrine. Near by, were various 
temples or shrines which contained the tablets and were named 
after the tablets: the temple of the cross, the temple of the sun, 
the temple of the three tablets. These shrines or adoratorios 
presented on their facades many remarkable figures in bas-relief, 
some of which evidently represented divinities, or the priests 
U'hich presided. At Ocosingo, in Chiapas, was a terraced hill or 
elevation, and on the summit a pyramid which supported a stone 
building eleven by eighteen feet. Over the doorway, on the out- 
side, was the stucco ornament which resembled the winged 
globe of the Egyptian temples.* At Uxmal was the most inter- 
esting group of ruins. Here was the building known as the gover- 
nor's house, or Casa de la Gobernador; a pyramid rising in three 
terraces, the sides measuring five hundred and forty-five feet and 
reaching the height of forty Icet. It supports a building three 
hundred and twenty-two feet long, thirty-nine feet wide and 
twenty-six feet high, with two rows of corridors, and heavy 
cornices, and above the cornice, beautiful sculpture. Here was 
the two-headed idol and the picot.f also the Casa de Palomas, 
also the Casa de la Viega or old woman's house, so named from 
a statue lying near its front ; also the Casa de Monjas, or Nunnery, 
with its four interior fat^ades, fronting the court, with the cornice, 
"U'hich covered over twenfy-four thousand square feet for the four 
l^uildings, filled with elegant and elaborate sculpture. This 
l^uilding was remarkable for its symbolism. Over the doorways 
of the southern court were the ornaments which resembled a 
small hut or shrine, with a statue seated within the door, and 
^bove the shrine was the ornament resembling the human face 
■and eye; lattice work and ranges of pillars on either side.J; On 
the eastem court were horizontal bars terminating in serpents* 
licads, on which hung a gigantic ma.sk or human face with 
p>ecutiar head-dress, ear pendants and protruding longue.§ On 
the western court was the serpent temple, a building whose 
f*a<;ade was covered with lattice work, ornaments in the shape of 
"the Greek fret and two massive serpents in relief, which formed 
the panels, their bodies interlacing and surrounding the entire 
front, the tail and head at either end of the building with a 
liuman face within the jaws. At Chichen-Itza were the numerous 
buildings which were called the "castle." the approach to which 
■was guarded by the serpent balustrade, also the **gymnasium" 
"with its stone rings in the shape of .serpents; also the buildings 
in which were the figures sculptured in bas-relief, representing 



*Thf« wlnfred figure reaemblcd that an the facade at Palenque. See pase 113. 
tCIiJrna\ -a>s."*iliat Plcois were plaicd iii the i:cnlcr of the piaza uf ihe 



palace at 



Chkhen-Itza. and slaves wvre futened to il to he purinhed. 

A cut ol this ornament mav be seen in "Chri-dweUinps and Ruined Cities." page 307. 



iibid.. 



page 335. Sec also Baiicrott's Antiquities., page i^^. 
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the human form with plumed head-dress and bunches of bo-NX'S 
and arrows; the building called the "red house," called by Chafc^r— 
nay the "prison;" and the circular building called the "caraco'V* "* 
or winding staircase, by Norman the "dome," which contain ^^<i 
the stairways with balustrade formed of two intertwined serpea "^i. -s. 
The castle was interesting because it contained a carved dc* ^ — ^ r 
jamb representing a prince with crown and peculiar head-dre .s^^s, 
a sculptured lintel with a figure engaged in mysterious incan^: .^- 
tion; alsothc shrine in which were square pillars and carved /.apciz»- te 
beams and doorways upon the four sides, and the serpent balcja^ s- 
tradc. 

(2.) These discoveries of Mr. J. L. Stephens were for a losr^^g 
time relied upon as about the only authority; but M. Des k re 
Charnay has made two visits to the same localities, one in l?? ^=;S 
and the other in 187S, and has brought out some new points in 

connection with the ruins. He visited Mexico and examined t ^3ie 
ruins at Tulan, and found the same general arrangement of ap^ ^^- 
ments as Stephens had seen at Uxmal and Palcnque. He a.1- 50 
passed over the mountains and reached the cities of the May^^^^t 
and made the discovery of another city, to which he has gi"^^ "^^ 
the name of Lorillard. He took photographs of the varies ^^ 
buildings which were drawn by the artist Cathcrwood. and Ir^^ ^ 
furnished some interesting descriptions of them all. The re«t "*— ^'^ 
of his efforts confirm*-, the impressions which were received f''^-^!^ 
the engravings and descriptions in the work of Stephens. ^-^^ 
Tulan he found a temple consisting of pillars in the shape of s-^^^^" 
pcnts, the heads of which furnied the base and the tails *^ ^^ 
capital. Similar pillars supported the fa(;ade of the building 
Castillo, at Chichen-Itza, having serpents' heads at the base ^ ^^*" 
feather ornaments at the sides, thus showing that the same S)-^ ^^^^ 
bols were employed by the two races. He speaks of the analoj^ 
betWL^en iIil- sculptures of the two regions. He calls it all Tol't' 
His photographs of the tablet of cross No. 3 at Palenque br* 
out the fact that there were hidden away among the foliage wh « 
forms Ihc arms of the cross, certain masks which suggest t J"^ 
there was a personal element as well as the '"nature powers" c 
bodied in this shrine. The face neai the top of the cross 
necklace and medallion below the face, remind us of the ado 
ments of the kings and chiefs. The protruding tongue in t 
tablet of the temple of the sun. Casa No. i, reminds one of tr 
protruding tongue in the calendar stone of Mexico. These pho 
graphs bnngout more than ever the magnificence in the ornamci 
and decorations on the facades of the different palaces, those 
the palace at Kabah being very beautiful.* The facade of 



•At Ake wa» a palace with a court-yard and a picot in the center uf llie i»la/M. a^^ 
U«Mt>Ui also a icniail ovii) pyramid, a tenDi<i court, a ruinrtt palace and a Kf^** Callery^ 
cotuiniii A( I t7(imal a massive face at the base of a pyraniid, at Chlrhcn Itra a |;Kirf7' 
dlcular pyrnmwl. the bai^e occupied by ciffht large idols, a fortress or pyramid, two ^erp«^' 
furmins » winding stair-ca»e. 
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Dwarf's House or Nunnery is very imposing. The panoramic 

view of all the buildings at Uxmal is especially interesting, as it 

enables us to form a correct estimate of the character of the 

architecture of the Mayas. In tlie city called Lorillard there 

was a magnificent building called the "first temple,'* another 

called the ^'second temple," another called the ''palace." In 

these arc sculptured lintels made from wood and stone which 

roprcscnl persons in royal attire, one of them represents a sacrifice 

to Cuculkan or a penitential scene.* 

(3-) The descriptions and engravings furnished by these two 

tf-avelers enable us to recognize the differences between the 

different classes of monuments, for we 

fine/ in all of the cities altars devoted 

to sacrifice, pyramids and palaces which 

Wr'er-e devoted to royalty, shrmes devoted 

^o *v-orship, all having ornaments and 

■symhiols which were correlated to the 

design or the purpose of the buildings 

1*1 ^n^ selves. This is especially appar- 

^^ t in the shrines which were devoted to 

^J><r<rific divinities, for the sculptured fig- 

'"■^^ on some of the temples, whether 

*^5-*^^ide upon the fa<;ades, or upon the 

P'^»*ss. and doorways, or upon the tabltts 

"^ *^l^e inner chamber, are all significant 

^' ^ y^c worship of one divinity, the one 

^ '^^^^ liom the temple was devoted. Such 

^ ■"■ »r»es are to be distinguished from the 

**^^ -^ <rcs. The palaces were full of rooms, 

" ■ ^^^ h were occupied by the royal family. 

"^^^ between the rooms were courts and 

^f^*" ■" mdors.and aoartments of state: and 



Y^ ^ he conveniences which became the 

'~^'~* col royalty. There were occasionally 




St 



fif/. l.-^Gif/ajitic llrati. 



»ies in the palace, in private apart- 

fc^ ts, in which altars and tablets were erected, Surrounding 
^)alaccs were large enclosures, some of which were used for 
^cns. In the gardens, at the foot ol the pyramids, there were 
5j^ Vies decorated with the adornments of royally, and on the 
Y^ - ^^ 5 of the pyramids gigantic heads, some of them fifteen feet 
^^ ^n, as high as the columns themselves. These, however, only 
Crm the impression already formed, namely, that the statues 



Co 



^^«^»; 



in the palaces were the portraits of deified kings, that the 






* res on the tablets in the shrines represented the nature divin- 
^. and if there are any "Culture Heroes" to be recognized, they 



^^^ to be found upon the isolated shrines or upon the pyramids 
^_^ *ch contained statues uuo; 



ipon their summits. 



^"SMAodcnt Cities. 
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It may be that there were capitals, in which kings had their 
seats of empire, but there were also sacred cities devoted to 
particular gods. Charnay thinks that Palenque was not a royal 
palace, but a priestly habitation, a magnificent convent occupied 
by the clergy, and, like Teotihuacan, Izumal and Cozumal, a city 
resorted to as a place of pilgrimage. He thinks that there were 
capitals in which were kingly mansions, and the history of the 
people can be found among the reliefs. Tezcuco of New Mexico 
may have been such a capital among the Nahuas, Copan, Chichen- 
Ilza, Quirigua, ITxmal and Kabah may have been the capitals 
of the Mayas. Whether there were cities or shrines which 
were sacred to the culture heroes of the Mayas, as Cholula was 
among the Toltecs, remains a question. The national divinities, 
such as Quetzatlcoat], Hm'tzilipochtli, ruled over particular cities 
among the Nahuas, and it may be there were national divinities 
among the Mayas. The palace at Tezcuco was a collection of 
buildings composed of royal residences, public offices, courts of 
law. It extends from east to west 1 234 yards, and Irom north to 
south 987 yards. There were in it two large plazas or courts, 
one of which served as a public market. A palace devoted to 
Quetzatlcoat] had halls facing the four cardinal points. The 
hall of gold faced to the east, the hall of emeralds faced to the 
south, the hall ot silver, decorated with sea shells, faced to the 
north, and the hall decorated with feather-work faced to the west. 
This was in the northern province, but the ruins which have 
been found in the southern provinces of Yucatan and Guatemala 
are more magnificent than those of Mexico. Ihis forces upon 
us the conviction that there were three classes of beings that 
were worshiped — nature divinities, culture heroes and deified 
kings. fl 

(4.) The task is to distinguish the divinities from kings. Th? 
clue is furnished to us by the study of the symbols, especially 
when taken along with the character of the pyramids, and the 
buildings on the pyramids. We have spoken of the correlation. 
Let us considsr the resemblances and contrasts. There are at 
Copan symbols on the statues or sculptured columns which re- 
semble those on the door-posts and fat^ades, as the same or similar 
head-dresses and personal ornaments are repeated. At Palenque 
there are symbols on the tablets in the shrines which resembled 
those found on the piers and fa(;ades. but as a general thing the 
ornaments and symbols on the shrines differed from those on the 
tablets, and the symbols on the palaces differed decidedly from 
those on the altars, those on the altars differed from those on the 
friezes and cornices o( the fa<;ades. This shows that the sym- 
bolism of the Mayai was correlated to the design, and that the 
distinction between the royal personages and the nature divini- 
ties prevailed in all the cities. ^t 

(5 ) This brings us to the main question, Docs the study of th^ 
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monuments enable us to identify the culture heroes? It may be a 
little thing which will furnish a clue by which to identify a divin- 
ity — an eye for TIaloc, a bird or feather-headed serpent for 
Quctzatlcoatl, a vine or leaf or a cross for Centeotl, the god of 
vegetation, a child in the arms for the god of maternity, but the 
analysis of these figures and symbols, especially when taken 
in connection with the study of the architecture, will enable us 
to fix upon the divinity to which a building, shrine or tablet was 
devoted. 

These are the means by which certain gentlemen have sought 
to identify the culture heroes with certain shrines. M. Charnay 
has described the pyramid called El Castillo, in Chichen-Itza, 
and thinks that the building on it was a shrine to Cuculkan or 
QuetzatlcoatI, as this is the pyramid which has the serpents for 
balustrades. The feathered serpent is the symbol of this **Culture 




AVj/. s.—^itatue Of Tlaioc. 

Hero." He has ascribed the shrine which contains cross No. 2, at 
Palcnque, to TIaloc, for he recognizes the eye of TIaloc in one of 
the figures on the fa(;ades and thinks the palm leaves and masks 
were also emblems. The shrines at Uxmal and Lorillard, espec- 
ially the one with heavy cornice and massive pillars, he also 
ascribes to Cuculkan, as he recognizes the feather-headed serpent 
in the pillars. The stone lintel which represents a sacrifice at 
Lorillard he ascribes to the same divinity. The statues repre- 
sented as lying upon the back and holding a vase in the hands. 
one of which was found by M. Le Plongeon, at Chichcn-Itza, and 
another at Tezcuco, in Mexico, he ascribes to TIaloc, (Fig. 2) 
inasmuch as there arc carved on the surface ot the stone a 
sheet of water, aquatic plants and fish, all of which are the em- 
blems of TIaloc. Others think it represents the Mexican or Maya 
Bacchus, or god of wine. The doorpost on the Castillo at Chich- 
cn-ltza, which has sculptured figures with head-dress, girdle, 
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sash, sandal, wand and a bearded face, with the vine expressing 
speech extending from the mouth, Charnay thinks represents 
Quetzatlcoatl, on account of the beard. Another figure on the 
capital above the pillars has a turban with a feather head-dress 
and stands with upraised arms supporting the entablature. He 
wears large bracelets, a collar of precious stones, a shield, a richly 
embroidered mantle and has a long, flowing beard and the same 
symbols ot speech in front of him. This figure. Charnay thinks, 
also represents Quetzatlcoatl. There is a figure of a statue stand- 
ing on a pyramid with a peculiar head-dress, a garment or flow- 
ing robe with crosses upon it, but which has no beard. This 
figure. Hamy thinks, represents the Quetzatlcoatl divinity and 
recognizes in the figure the symbols of this culture hero. The 
tablet of the cross. No. 2, at Palcnque, Dr. Brinton thinks, repre- 
sented Quetzatlcoatl, as it contains the bird on the summit of the 
cross, and represents two figures as offering sacrifice to the bird.* 
With as much reason we may identify the shrine or temple with 
the three tablets as the shrine of the goddess Centeotl, the wife 
of TIaloc, for there arc three figures on the piers of this temple 
which represent a female with a child in the arms, which is the 
emblem of this goddess among the Nahuas. She was regarded 
as the goddess of maternity. At the back o( the shrine is th 
tablet containing the prayer to the goddess. There is an isolate 
pyramid on which is the shrine which is called the shrine of tli 
beau-relicf. In the shrine is the tablet shown in the cut. Se 
Fig. 3. It represents a warrior with a helmet, sitting on a globe -^^= 
the globe resting on a double-headed throne. The tablet, as ^^ = 
work of art, secured admiration from Mr. Stephens. This hai==: 
not been identified with any particular divinity or culture hero 
yet the elegance of the figure and the finish of the art in the tab- 
let and the isolation of the pyramid and the shrine, show thar 
it was an important divinity. It may represent Cucalkan, the 
Maya "Culture Hero," who was the god of air personified. 01- 
what is more probable, the Maya god of war, for Huitzilopochtlif ^ 
the Aztec god of war, is described by the early writers as ar» 
image seated on an '*azure globe/' under a canopy which sym 
bolized the heavens, and as richly decorated. 

III. This leads us to the subject of the deified kings. W< 
have already spoken of the difTerence between the pyramids orr"^ 
which were the palaces and those on which were the shrines o» ^ 
temples, and have pointed out the fart that the monuments anc:^ 
ornaments were correlated to them. This point is illustratc(fc^ 
still more by the study of the so-called portrait columns-^^ 
These have been taken as representing the "Culture Heroes' "* ^ 
or the personal divinities, and they have been compared to the^ 
figures on the tablets; but we maintain that they were the por^ — - 

*Prolcssor E. B. Holdcn thiuk» that the slirliic, Casa No. 3, at Palenque, waa the tem- 
ple ol the god ol wai, lluitztlopochtli, and TIaloc. the god ol rain. 
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-C: raits of kings, and that they illustrate the paraphernalia ol 
j-oyalty. While there are upon them, especially upon the back, 
symbols reminding us of symbols of the nature gods, especially 
of Tlaloc, the " ram god," yet the fact that the faces upon them 
^rc so lile-like proves that they were the portraits ol kings. 




JV« U^— Seated J^gure at Palmque, rtprttettting the Ood of W»t, 

Wc are to notice here that there was a difference between the 

'^decorations of the kings and that of the priests, those of the 

^^tngs being very elaborate and abounding with many personal 

^Drnamcnts. those o( the priests being plainer but more symbolic. 

AVc shall sec this if we compare the different figures and statues 

>nrhich Mr. J. L. Stephens discovered at the foot of the pyramids 

^f Copan with those figures which he saw on the bas-reliefs 

^hich covered the fagades at Palenque. We maintain that the 

lormer represent the forms of kings and chiefs, clothed in their 
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official regalia; but the latter represent the priests, who ; 
clothed in priestly garments and at the same time wore the sym- 
bols of the divinities which they served. The especial illustra- 
tion is that found on the taqade of the adoratorio Casa No. 2, at 
Palenque; here there is a figure of a king on one side of the door 
way and a priest upon the other, while within the shrine is the 
mask which represents the sun, with a protruding tongue, sus- 
pended to the cross-bars. These exhibit the three classes, kings, 
priests and nature divinities. Holden maintains that the portrait 
statues and the Palenque bas-reliefs represent the same divinities, 
and has written a labored article to prove this, giving the symbols 
found in the two localities. He speaks of the crotalus jaw* 
over the head of the idol described by Stephens: also of the 
birds* head*^ and pUimes and other ornaments in the head-dresses 

of kings and queens, as if 
they were repeated on the 
bodies of the priests; and 
from these resemblances un- 
dertakes to give a clue to 
the solution of the hiero- 
glyphics. The comparison 
is far fetched, for there is 
very little that is common 
between the two classes of 
figures, the regalia in the 
sculptured figures being 
mainly personal, the head- 
dress and other articles in 
the stucco figures bcmg 
mainly symbolic. I( the 
learned professor had taken 
the back of some of these 
statues and compared them 
with those on the front of 
the shrine, he would have 

right, for we find here the same symbols, the glaring eye of the 
god Tlaloc, which is a symbol of the rain drop; the peculiar 
scroll or curl which represents the whirlwind; also the wind 
symbol, which has the shape of the elongated tongue or divided 
staff; also the various crosses, the cross-hatching, whichf rep- 




•Thc reader will hnH in "Myths and Symbols." C'hap. vil. p. 133, this shrinr: also plates 
representing these figures. Cbap. 1\', on 'Serpent Symbol." plaie 2. represer* t- •* - -"-.r- 
ttalt coiutiiDf at Cupan, p. 110. On p. loK, pUte 10, a statue leprescnting i' ol 



death, with all the ghully symbols, and can easily see that there is a great 
twecn the three classes of figures, lor one has the roy ' 
and the third has the symbols of the nature powunt. 



ires, lor one has the royal regalia, another has tht 



fThcrcarc cross-hatchings upon the altars at Copan, and a death's head and a Tlaloc 
eye. all of which arc symbols of the diflerent divinities. The resemblance of these nrna- 
ments on the back of the statues to those on the altars, shows that the kings were under the 
control ul the same tutelar diviiiitv. 




AIR GOD DRESSED AS A KING, 
om the Tablet oa the Left Pier of the Temple of the Sua at Paleoqae. 




RAIN GOO DRESSED AS A PRIEST. 
From ttieTetnplfl ul the Sub at Paleoque. Tablet un the Rl^ht Pier. 
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resents the serpent's skin, the eagle's beak and the parrot's beak, 
one of which is the symbol of the god Tlaloc and the other of 
the god of war. These symbols, which are on the back of the 
statues, show the divinities which were worshiped, but those on 
the front were evidently the portraits of the royal family. This 
is confirmed by comparing the figures which are on the Tizoc 
stone in Mexico with those on the bas-relief at Palenque. The 
first evidently represents a king triumphing over conquered kings; 
whereas the bas-reliefs represent the priests which were connected 




Ftff. S.—TJie Tixoc AYon* 



-^J^" the shrines and the divinities which were worshiped in them.* 
-. ^«"e are few monuments whicq show greater contrasts than do 

^"Tizoc stone and the Palenque tablets. 

* -^^he figures on the stone show what was the royal attire of the 

^tec kings, while those on the bas-reliefs show the attire of the 

^ "^sts, and perhaps the conventional dress of the culture heroes, 

^^ ^^dl as the attire of the common people. There were in three 

th ^^^ shrines two figures which were dressed alike. They had 

-j-j^ Same attitudes and were engaged in the same act of sacrifice, 

^ ^Sq may be seen standing on either side of the cross, which 

P^^ the central object of worship and which symbolized the nature 

^ ^^^rs. In one tablet, the tablet of the sun, they stand upon 

g/^*-««^hing human figures; in another, the tablet of the tree, they 

^yf.**cl upon the corolla of a flower or branch of a vine; in a 

jj *''^, the tablet of the bird and cross, they are standing upon an 

^»". They are surrounded by hieroglyphics, which may have 



^^«e Cbanitiy'f descripllon of bas-reliefs In tennis court at Chlchen-Itza, p. 392. 
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been intended for a prayer. Their attire is made up of drapery 
which falls in folds, and probably represents the common attire 
of the people, especially the better class. They represent two 
persons, male and female, offering sacrifice. Corresponding to 
these, on the outside of the temple of the sun. there are two 
figures — one clad in the attire of a king, the other of a priest. See 
Plates. These may have been intended to represent the divin- 
ities Tlaloc, the god of rain, and Muitzilipochtii, the god of war; 
but if so they were gods who were clothed in the attire of kings 

and priests,* The comparison of 



e ® • 



s^ 



^^^ 







these figures will enable us to 
see the manner of representing 
- the different classes; those on 
u the central tablets were symbolic 
S ol the nature divinities; those 
\ on the outer tablets represent- 
fing the common people oflTering 
sacrifices; those on the latjades 
or piers, kings and priests, wait- 
ing upon or worshiping the 
nature divinities, the god of war, 
of rain, the air and sun. 

There are, however, figures on 
the bas-reliefs in the palace at 
Palenque which represent war- 
riors or kings, with captives 
before them. These figures are 
clothed almost exactly the same 
as are the figures on the Tizoc 
stone and are in the same atti- 
tude. Stephens says: "The prin- 
cipal personage stands in an up- 
right position, and exhibits an 
fW.6.-CacUiu^ ana Kn^eitno Figure, extraordinary facial angle. Sup- 

posing the statues to be images of living personages, they indicate 
a race now lost and unknown. The head-dress is evidently a plume 
of leathers; over the shoulders is a collar decorated with studs, 
and a breastplate; part ol the ornament of the girdle is broken; 
the tunic is probably a leopard's skin; the whole dress no doubt 
exhibits the costume of this unknown people. At his feet are two 
naked figures seated cross-legged, and apparently suppliants." 

•Prof. Holden aayi: "This is the temple ol the god Hultilhipochtli and hlseaiitl Tlaloc. 
The symbols on the roof and cornice refer to these, ns the faces at the enda of the cornice, 
with the double Udcs for eye and mouth, are unmlst.tkably TUloc sfgrna. On odc of the 
hffures on the piers we also 6nd the sandais, the belt, the front pendant, tlic bracelets, the 
nock ornament, the helmet, the shield, the crescent monn, the back omaineiit, the twisted 
cords, the eacle head and the twisted serpent in the hand, all of which arc symbols of the 
^od of war. On the other pier i;^ ihc sorcerer Tlaloc, blowing the wind from his mouth. He 
hu the eagle in his hcad-drestj, the jaw with x<'i<'drr^, the peculiar eye, the four Tlal<^c dots 
on his ear, the snake between his tegs, the four Tlaloc doL^ again in his headdress the 
leop»rd-skln on his Dack (the tii^or was the earth in Mexico), and the naked fec^t havrprcu- 
ar onkletfl) all of which should be noticed as tho symboli of the rain god o| the Aztecs." 
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Aaother bas-relief was upon the pier which faced the western 
corridor of the palace. The subject consists of two figures with 
facial angles similar to that already £^iven, plumes of feathers 
and other decorations for head-dresses, necklaces, girdles and 
sandals. Each has hold of the same curious baton, which re- 
sembles a serpent, and opposite their hands are hieroglyphics. 
On the adjoining pier is a bas-relief representing two figures, one 
kneeling as if to receive an honor, and the other a blow." See 
Fig. 6. The standing figure here seems to be that of a warrior, 
as there is an ornamental battle-axe projecting over the right 
shoulder and a wand is held in the left hand.* 

The same point is illustrated by the figures which are described 
by Charnay as carved upon the stone lintels at Lorillard City, 
for these represent royalty in the act of devotion, one of them 
standing, the other kneeling. The kneeling figure is a female 
figure who, as a royal penitent, was undergoing the painful cer- 
emony of drawing the rope covered with thorns through her 
tongue as an act of penance or sacrifice; while the male figure, 
called the Achcantli. carries in his hand a palm branch or sceptre 
and encourages the penitent in her painful task. The head- 
dress, wide collar, heavy bracelets, car-rings and superb mantle 
of the kneeling figure show how rich was the royal attire. We 
think that any one who examines the engravings and studies out 
the different ornaments contained in the head-dresses will con- 
clude that they represented the royal attire and that this was 
very different from the priestly garb. We acknowledge that the 
various parts of the royal attire were full of symbols, but this is 
only in accord with the custom of the aborigines of America. 
They show that there was a development of ornamentation on 
this continent as well as symbolism. We may take each part of 
the dress of kings and chiefs and examine them in turn and 
find that they were all emblematic of the occupation, rank and 
office of the person that wore them. We may begin with the 
savages and work up to the civilized races and find that each article 
of dress grew into elegance and finish, and at the same time 
increased in its significance and symbolic use; but the fact helps 
us to identify the different classes and distinguish between the 
kings and priests, and between these and other culture heroes. 

The same lesson may be learned from some of the figures 
which were discovered by Charnay in the building called "the 
castle." Here there was a single tablet which had three figures 
upon it, the central clad in the attire of a king; the one above it 

*The cruwn on Iha head la said to contain an elephant'i trunk, but the engraving shows 
that it wm5 Iho ujual antmal-ht^adcd casQiie or helmet, such as was comaaoaly worn bv war- 
finn. The ornanicnt which has been taki:n tor the elephant's trunk Is only the divided 
•uff. which Is the usual sign ol speech. To pr^re this we shntl refer to two bas-reliefs. 
One of these is on the door-way In roum No. i ot the same palacu. Here the helmet has 
waviag fcathrrs projecting (rnni it, but is made from the upper jaw of some monster with a 
gUring eye and a long protruding nose, something liko a tapir, which here la turned up and 
back, out which caimat be taken Tor an elephant's trunk. Stephen's Vucataoi Vol.H, p. 319 
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having the form, face, attitude and peculiarities of the culture 
hero Cuculkan, as it had a beard, and was peculiarly draped and 
adorned ; the one below has the face of Tlaloc, the ^od of rain. 
This tablet represents a king attended by two divinities, the god 
of air and the god of rain. It was evidently erected in hoa 
sonrie historic king. 

"At Kabah is shown two remarkable bas-reliefs raised in h 
of allied caciques. Like the Tizoc stone, they represent a con- 
queror in rich Yucatec costume receiving the sword ot a captive 
Aztec* The head-dress of each is covered with long waving 
plumes, which rise above the crown and fall to the very feet. 
The crown itself of one of the figures is also fashioned out of 
the head of an animal, like those of the Mexican manuscripts." 
Before the other figure there kneels a king or cacique, with a 
weapon in his hand which resembles the flint-edged sword used 
at the present day. It has on its head the usual feathered head- 
dress. 

The place where the best illustration of the costume and re- 
galia ol kings is found at Copan. Here there are statues or 
idols, in which are the portraits of kings and queens, covered 
with the most elaborate and complicated series of sculptured 
figures, all of which, when they come to be analyzed, prove to 
be the various parts of the kmgly dress, including the crown or 
head-dress, the necklace and collar, shoulder piece, breastplate, 
medallions on the breastplate, wristlets, kilt or skirt, with its 
medallions and other ornaments and fringes, the girdle and sash 
which hangs suspended from it, the elaborate gaiters and anklets. 
the sandals and footwear. These idols were for the most part 
situated on the ground, separated from any shrine or temple, but 
near the terraced pyramid which supported the palace, two of 
them at the very loot of the pyramid,! hut seventeen of them in 
a court or garden a little removed from the palace. The follow- 
ing is Mr. Stephens' description of them. He says: "At the 
point marked L stands one of the columns or idols which srivc 
the peculiar character to the ruins at Copan. It stands about 
six feet from the base of the pyramid wall. It is thirteen feet in 
height, four feet in front, three deep. It is sculptured on all four 
sides, from the base to top, and is one of the richest and most 
elaborate specimens in the whole extent of the ruins. Before 
it, at a distance of eight feet, is a huge block of sculptured stone, 
which the Indians call an altar. Following the wall is anothi^r 
monument, or idol, of the same size and in many respects simi- 
lar. The character of this image as it stands at the foot of the 



•Ancient Citfes, p 3*3. 

tTbese are the idols which Profeaaor Holdea hat conaidered Identical, and which he has 
described as coQUlninj; the snme symbols as the serpent idol, or Rod ot death, which stood 
over the gateway lo the leocali m the City of Mexico, referhnit to the crotalus iaw in th* 
mask, and the solid tiv.il!i in the 9kirt us evidence. A plaic representing it may be seen iu 



the chapter on Serpent Wurahlp, p. 110. 








FROM THE INNER TABLET OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN. 
lymbols on the central tablet are a^ iollows: r. Two BtafEs arranged as a Si. Andrews cross. 2. A mask 
r rosetlcs, a concentric circle, a serpent lor a n^st:. a wind coil (or an eye, a protrudtoK lonjnte. 3- A beam 
tA-hatchinga, Four dots and a face with protruding laogiie. 4. Crouching figures with TIaJoc eyes; two of 
tMcd as priests. S- Cross In a circle, divided stans or wind symbols, and masks. 
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pyramid is grand, and it would be difficult to exceed the rich- 
ness of the ornament and sharpness of the sculpture." 

The large number of idols found by Mr. Stephens were at 
some distance from the pyramid, in a court which may have 
been either the cemetery or the garden, as it was surrounded by 
a terraced wall, and was filled with idols and altars which faced 
in toward the court. "The first, on the point marked K, was 
fallen and the lace destroyed. At a distance of two hundred 
feet stands the one marked S, with its front to the east, on a 
pedestal six feet square. Before it at a distance of eight feet 
ten inches, is an altar. The engravings represent the front and 
back view. The front is supposed to be the figure of a woman, 
and the countenance presents traits of individuality leading to 
the supposition that it is a portrait. The back is a different sub- 
ject." See Plate.* Here at the top is a crown of featherwork, 
which gracefully falls away from the helmet, which has the face 
of Tlaloc, Below this is a diadem which hangs across the fore- 
head. On the shoulders is an elaborate collar or necklace, com- 
posed of precious stones, and a shoulder-piece wrought into the 
shape of trailing vines. On the hands and arms are wide wrist- 
lets made of some rich material. A medallion hangs suspended 
between the arms. A fringe or overskirt may be seen below the 
arms. Three sashes fall gracefully over the skirt, one of them 
reaching to the ground. The skirt is wrought into the usual 
pattern, with cross hatching over a plain fabric. It has a ruffle 
at its lower edge, which seems to be covered with a row of prec- 
ious stones. The feet are wrapped in moccasins, with a heavy 
border at the back, and resemble those of a China woman. 

The symbols on this statue are as follows : On the back, the 
face of Tlaloc, the rain god, with its heavy gVinders, sunken 
cheek, bulging eye. and other symbols peculiar to that divinity. 
This face is seen in the center of the statue, on the back of the 
female, and is surrounded by a graceful framework of drapery, 
with fringes and folds, and medallions in the folds. The most 
remarkable symbol is the one which may be seen on the forehead 
of Tlaloc. This is the same symbol which was seen on the cast 
of the altar at the World's Fair, and which there called forth 
remark, as it was said to be a phallic ornament and to have a 
mythologic significance. The next figure is still more remarka- 
ble, for it seems to be the figure of a king, but a king with a 
peculiarly glaring eye. Stephens says of it : "It is one of the 
most beautiful in Copan, and is equal to the finest Egyptian 
sculpture. It stands at the foot of a wall of steps, with only the 
head and part of the breast rising above the earth. The eyes 
in this statue turn out very much as the eyes of the natives of 
this region do at the present time. See Plate.f 

*Feniale Statue. Charcay thinks that the same idol personities several divinities— the 
dragon's jaw, Quetzatlcoatl; the woman's face. Centeotl, or the Mexican Ceres; the face on 
the back, Tlaloc. fSee Plate of the Buried Statue. 
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Near this was the statue we call the "bearded king," It will be 
noticed that there is no feather head-dress on this king, but the 
collar is made of a mosaic of precious stones. The breastplate 
and shonlder-pieces are very elaborate. The skirt is decorated 
with a double fringe, medallions and solid ovals ; sashes fall over 
the skirt, one of them terminating in a peculiar ornament resem- 
bling serpents* fangs. For garters, there are two rows of precious 
stones and medallions; anklets are highly ornamental, a rosette 
and frill between the ankles. We recognize no symbol on this 
statue except the serpents* fang and the solid ovals. It stands 
at the foot of a wall rising in steps to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. Its height is eleven feet nine inches. See plate. 
Before it, at a distance of twelve feet, is a colossal altar. It 
appears to represent the portrait of a king or hero, perhaps 
erected into a deity. It is judged to be a portrait, and its sex is 
ascertained by the beard and mustache. The altar is seven feet 
square and four feet high, and richly sculptured on all sides. 
The front represents a death's head. The top is sculptured and 
contains grooves for the passage of the blood of the victims. 

The next engraving represents the "turbaned king." " It ex- 
hibits the front of a monument twelve feet high, four feet wide, 
v/hich stands on a pedestal seven feet square. The front view 
seems a portrait, probably of some deified king or hero. The 
two ornaments at the top appear like the trunk of an elephant. 
A crocodile's head was seven feet from it, but appears to have 
no connection with it." The back presents a different subject. 
The decorations of royalty on this statue are as follows ; The 
turban on the head, which is covered with ornamented drapery; 
this turban makes the face resemble that of a Chinese mandarin, 
and reminds us of the Tartar mode of covering the head. Below 
this is the chin-piece, which seems to be attached to the breast- 
plate, and projects as high as the cheek. The breastplate and 
shoulder-pieces on this statue are very elaborate, but they con- 
tain no symbols. The skirt is covered with medallions and has 
a fringe made up of solid ovals, a heavy sash or maxtli falling 
over the skirt, and garters which seem to be connected with the 
maxtli. There are many symbols on this statue, but the regalia 
is more striking and prominent than the symbols. The symbols 
on this monument are as follows . (i.) The three dots or spotted 
disks at the top, in front, and at the sides of the figure, a sym- 
bol which is repeated four or -five times on the back of the mon- 
ument. (2.) The two whorls or coils situated between the 
elephant's trunk, so-called, a symbol which is very common and 
is often repeated in the other monuments. (3.) The medallions 
which hang suspended from the arms and from ornaments on 
the skirt, the medallions facing each way. {4.) The solid ovals 
which form the fringe of the skirt and the ornament on the sash. 
(5.) The most remarkable symbol is the one which is seen on 
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f the back. It represents the face of the sun ^od with open mouth, 
protruding tongue, glaring eye; every part connected with or- 
naments and symbols, that the face is recognized only after a 

I close study of the different parts and comparing it with the face 

' on the altar. 

The next engraving represents a monument seventy-two feet 
north from the last. The front is toward the west. It is twelve 
feet high, on a pedestal six feet square. Before it, at a distance 
of eleven feet, is an altar very much defaced. The front view is 
a portrait. The back is made up of hieroglyphics arranged in 
tablets. Elach tablet has two hieroglyphics joined together. The 
tablets probably contain the history of the king or hero deline- 
ated. The royal regalia on this statue is also very elaborate. 
On the head is a peculiar framework, which seems to be com- 
posed of four bars; decorated and elaborate. On the shoulders 
are many highly wrought ornaments. The necklace is made 
from precious stones. The skirt is also decorated with orna- 
ments, but the garters and anklets arc the most elaborate part of 
the dress. It would seem as if the legs, knees and feet were 
loaded with jewels. The only symbols on this statue are as fol- 
lows: At the top of the ornament is the head of Tlaloc, with the 
usual eye, open mouth, sunken cheeks, with three dots on either 
side of the head and a diadem crowned with feathers, the ovals 
at the bottom of the skirt. The back is made up entirely of 
hieroglyphics. It is a very striking statue. The face is massive; 
the thighs, which are naked, are very heavy; ankles and feet 
clumsy. The whole figure is short, but the ornamentation on it 
is elaborate and highly wrought. We have dwelt upon these 
figures in order to show that the statues of the kings were entirely 
ciifferent from tlicse of the "Culture Heros," and to prove that 
they were not idols which represented divinities, but were por- 
trait statues of kings. This shows that there were three classes 
of beings worshiped by the Mayas, as follows : The personified 
nature powers. Culture Heroes and Deified Kings, the shrines 
Jiaving been devoted to the first class, the isolated pyramids to 
^H t^he second and the palace courts to the last. 
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AN OBSTETRICAL CONJURATION. 
By D. G. Brinton, M. D. 

The "medicine men" of the native American tribes were 
everywhere prominent figures in ihe primitive social lile, usually 
forming a guild or caste by themselves. They claimed the 
possession o( mysterious, occult powers, by which thev could 
control the elements and the operations of nature, and also bind 
or loose the spiritual potencies which direct human fate. 

Nearly everywhere they are reported to have employed in 
their invocations and chants a dialect or mode of speech, which 
differed from that in common use, and was calculated to throw 
an additional air o( solemnity on their expressions. Sometimes 
this seems to have been a mere jargon or argots like thieves' 
slang; at others, it bears evident traces of archaic forms and 
obsolete terms, indicating that it is a survival of a more ancient 
stratum of the language ol the tribe. 

Frequently the obscurity of this sacred dialect is rendered 
still mure dense by the introduction of numerous figurative and 
symbolic expressions, and by references to rites and supersti- 
tions which are local and little known. Hence it becomes a 
severe task for one even well versed in the ordinary language 
to translate the chants and conjurations of the medicine men, or, 
speaking more properly of them, the native priesthood. 

This is well illustrated by a series o* specimens Irom Mexico 
which have been lately published from a manuscript o! the 
seventeenth century, in the extensive "Collection of Inedited 
Documents relating to the History of Spain," primed by the 
Spanish government. The author. Father de la Serna, made it 
his business to gather a number of the formulas at that time — 
about 1650 — in current use among the native doctors, his object 
being to show that they were really in the spirit of paganism, 
and ought to be condemned by the parish priests. Being a 
thorough scholar in the Nahuatl language, he succeeded in 
learning not onl}' the exf»c( words, but also the hidden signifi- 
cance of these curious prayers and magical chants. 

Some of them were couched in terms quite remote Irom the 
ordinary tongue, departing irom it so far as to introduce new 
phonetic elements, such as the letter R and the initial L, which 
are never heard in pure Nahuatl. In most examples, figures of 
speech and methaphorical expressions abound, which were 
understood by the initiated, but conveyed no meaning to the 
ordinary hearer. Considerable interest attaches to these figures, 
as there is no doubt but that they were transmitted irom an age 
anterior to the Conquest; and if we would understand the sym- 
bolism which is apparent in ancient Mexican and Maya manu- 
scripts and preserved on the walls o( their temples, here is an 




x)pportunity to learn under what mystic forms they concealed 
the true meaning of their rhapsodies and incantations from the 

• common herd. 
Many of these native officiants, and indeed, o(ten the highest 
■in rank, were women. There were also many o( that sex who 
•practiced medicine, uniting a real knowledge o( the therapeutic 
powers ot various herbs with a large amount ol mummery and 
magical procedures. Men-midwives were unknown, women 
alone attending in confinement cases. When the labor was 
delayed, the child was delivered by manual aid; but before this 
operation was undertaken, a mystical formula was repeated by 
the midwife, which is the one I select as an example of these 
-curious exorcisms. It runs as follows: 

• THE CONJURATION. 

"Come now to our aid, you Five Fates; and thoa, my 
Mother, the rabbit with its mouth upward, thou must now begin 
the green throes. Let us see who is so daring as to attempt to 
destroy us. 

• "Come also thou, the nine times smiiten, the nine limes 
beaten; see, we scalier thee abroad for the yellow throes, the 
green throes. And come thou, my Father, thou ol the tour 
reeds, thou with the red hair, who spits flame; and thou, white 
woman, and thou, spirit ol yellowness, come. 

■ " Come, ye goddesses who open the secret fountains, come 
and aid this birth; come spirits of the Five Fates, turn your 
gaze in one direction, that we may overcome whalevcF would 
oppose us; that 1 may be strengthened to resist and destroy 

|«ven the daughter ol the gods." 
The explanations of these adjurations are as foHcws: 
The " Five Fates " are the five fingers, which the midwife is 
about to use; "my Mother, the rabbit with its moulh upward," 
is the earth, Mother Earth, from which all things grow upward, 
called a rabbit in opposition to the figure in the moon, which the 
natives also called a rabbit; " green throes ", because oains were 
divided in the native nosology into colors, green, yellow, grey, 
etc.; the "nine times beaten" is the tobacco, which was cere- 
monially prepared in this manner; "my Father" refers to the 
fire, called of " four reeds", because the new fire was ceremon- 
ially kindled on the day of the native calendar named " tour 
reeds"; the " white woman " is the copal gum burned for in- 
cense; the "goddesses who open the secret lountains" are 
probably the divinities or personified forces which preside over 
child-birth; wiiile the final reference to "the daughter of the 
gods" is an obscure allusion which I can not explain. 

This instructive example indicates how far removed was the 
speech ol the priestly class from that of ordinary life, and how 
carefully it should be studied, if we would enter into the spirit of 
native symbolism. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 

By William Copley Winslow, Ph. D., LL. D. 

The Temple of Queen Hatasu. — Ever since Mariette dis^ 
closed the sculptures on a wall of the temple of Hatasu, at 
Deir-el-Bahari, representing the naval expedition to Punt, that 
spot has been accounted a rich site for further investijjaiion. In 
her lecture on that famous monarch, the "Queen Elizabeth of 
Ancient Egypt," Miss- Edwards graphically portrays what that 
temple was in its glory and what may be expected in excavat- 
ing so promising a site. Dr. Naville, of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, in but three weeks' labor last season, tound a group of 
chambers under the dibris of the clifl*; a hall of offerings against 
the western rock; a chamber on the east containing a high 
aliar; and a little chapel leading into the northern clifT, with 
beautiful painted reliefs, which are being reproduced in color 
for the Fund's volume. From a communication just sent to me 
from Thebes, I make these extracts upon the work in progress: 
The temple is being almost literally cut out of the mountain. 
When the vast mounds upon the middle terrace have been 
cleared away — a labor which can not proceed very fast — the 
brillianlly white colonade round its northwestern end will become 
a landmark visible lor miles. The clearance ot this part of ih 
temple will have a double interest; firstly, architectural, f< 
Mariette's plan has been (ound to bear very little relation 
fact, and the present appearance of the walls promises unusual 
features of construction; secondly, artistic, for we have found 
that a wall of unknown painted reliefs exists below the accumu- 
lated rubbish. These will be laid bare during the next fortnight, 
but the main mass of the mounds will hardly disappear this 
season. Already upon the upper terrace are piled more than 
three hundred sculptured blocks, taken by the Copts from all 
parts of the temple to build their convent walls. In the mounds 
of the middle terrace we shall recover nearly as many more, of 
which some show already. When all is cleared, and the possi- 
bilities of further discovery exhausted, these blocks will be 
sorted, and, if possible, built up again into their original places. 
This work, which will be supervised by Mr. John E. Newberry, 
the architect attached to the expedition, will be of the first 
importance, both on artistic and historical grounds; for it will 
result in the reconstruction of several scenes hardly inferior 
either in interest or workmanship to the famous Punt reliefs. For 
example, much has been recovered of the decoration of the 
third or lowest terrace, showing that there was represent 
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another nautical scene — the transportation of two obelisks from 
Elephantine at the bidding of the queen. Either in the mounds 
or by the demolition of the Coptic walls, lett standing on the 
upper terrace, it is hoped that the rest of this scene may be 
found. Every effort is being made to preserve all evidence as 
to the subsequent history ol the temple, and to find the small 
objects of antiquity, scattered among the debris. So lar the 
main finds of the latter class have been beads, scarabs and 
figurines, made of the famous blue-glazed ware. Good Demotic 
and Coptic ostraka are frequent, and there is much refuse from 
sifted mummy pits of Dynasty XXII. Some coffins and mum- 
mies have been found lying loose among the upper layers o! 
debris; one fine case belonged to Namen-Menkhel-amen, a re- 
lation of Osorkhon JI. and Takelothis; another contains a very 
finely rolled mummy, for whose reception it was not originally 
intended; a third is early Coptic, and shows on the ironl o( the 
outer cloth representations ot wine and corn in the hands, while 
below is the sacred boat of Osiris, and over the heart a ivastika. 

Dr. W. G. Hogarth, of the Fund staff, who writes the above, 
very truly remarks that architecturally Hatasu's Temple has no 
parallel; m the quality and preservation of its reliefs it vies with 
any of the best known tombs; it is situated in a grander situa- 
tion than any other building in Egypt. The boon which its 
clearance will confer on lovers of art and the picturesque cnn 
hardly be overstated; and science will gain not less by the ex- 
ploration of a monument of the great Dynasty XVIII, the finest 
existing memorial of Egypt's most famous queen. 

Atlas of Ancient Egypt. — Such is the constant and grow- 
ing need of a portable atlas of Ancient Egypt, for information 
and reference, that the Egypt Exploration Fund committee 
lias decided to issue one at an early day. Under date of 
February lyih, Miss Emily Palerson, the London Secretary^ 
forecasts the atlas in this form: Preface; Introduction; Biblical 
Jleferences to Localities in Egypt; The Dynasties of the Old 
iCingdom and Empire; General Map of Ancient Egypt with 
JVdjacent Lands; General Map of Modern Egypt; Map ot An- 
cient Egypt (the Delta to Beni Suef ); Tabl»-s of the Nomes, 
viih their capitals and the gods worshiped in them; Map o( 
Ancient Egypt (Beni Sue( to Ekhmim); the same (from Ekhmim 
To Philje); the same (from Assouan to Semneh); the same (from 
Semneh to Khartum); Map of Goshen and the Route of the 
Exodus; Ancient and Modern Authorities for Egyptian Geog- 
raphy and History; Index. 

These eight maps, with the tables and other data, will be 
very much sought alter by all readers o( ancient history and 
explorations. 

The comparatively small maps at the end of the Archaolog- 
ical Report for 1892-93, published last summer, illustrate how 
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useful such an alias will be. This brochure, by the way, is an 
avant courcu^ of the elaborate volume of the explorations and 
the equally elaborate volume of the survey published each year. 
It sketches, too, the progress of Egyptology during the year. 

Dr. Naville very properly will preside over the Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalists, to be held in his own city, 
Geneva, Irom September 3d to 12th. It is to be hoped that 
complete harmony will soon prevail among all the members of 
this distinguished body. It will be recalled that a section of the 
Congress met last in Lisbon and another held its session in 
London. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph.D., of College Hall, Byng Place, 
London, is engaged in lecturing on subjects ot Etrypiian history 
and archaeology. She has edited Murray's Hand-Book for 
Egypt, translated and annotated Brugsch*s "Egypt under the 
Pharaohs," and prepared a very uselul American edition of 
Marielte's "Outlines of Egyptian History" (Scribner of New 
York), which 1 have commended as a book for students and 
reference. The same enthusiasm which developed an Amelia 
B. Edwards into an Egyptologist can inspire many an American 
woman to turn her talents and acquisitions Nile-ward. The art 
side alone is a fascinating mvesligalion; besides which, the deft 
female fingers would transfer the text in a nicer and more rapid 
form than would or do many ol the male hieroglyphisls. It is 
not generally known how much Dr. Naville is indebted to his 
wile lor her skill as a draughtsman, of which his volume on 
**Goshen" is a marked instance. 

TiiK next Congress of Orientalists will do Egyptology a 
good service it it takes steps to have established a consensus ot 
opinion respecting the spelling of many words and proper 
names, particularly, in the former case, ot words in which the 
second vowel is supplied, and in names like Hatasu and Thoih- 
mes. I refer chiefly to the general use ol textual and other 
words rather than to their scholarly use in critical and elaborate 
articles. The vocabularly is, however, receiving the constant 
study of the disciples of the schools o( Brugsch and Erman; 
Professor Hess, of Freibourg, has been doing important work 
upon a papyrus, partly in Demotic, in the British Museum; and 
Dr. Sleindorfl has been restudying the hieroglyphic text with 
special reference to phonology. This, by the way, lets us re- 
mark that the theory of recent date that there were no homo- 
phones in the early alphabet receives confirmation from an 
investigation by Professor Hommel as to the supposed two 
interchangeable signs for 6\ The analogy o( some Semitic 
letters shows that these signs represented two distinct sounds. 
Dr. Erman has added his testimony to that ot Dr. Hommel. 

Regarding ihe Grof collection ol Grteco-Egyplian portrait?, 
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I am struck with the words of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, who, in 
remarking that the ethnologist looks to Egypt for explanations 
of mortuary customs, says that the mask was placed over the 
face of the deceased to transform him Into a spirit, just as the 
youth who dons the mask in a sacred dance becomes the god 
whom he personifies. On ethnological grounds, this is a good 
reason; but a still stronger one, and the most human or natural, 
was that of affection; and so the Greek in Egypt used his skill 
and his love of beauty in painting portraits that to-day are fall 
of life, character, and an entrancing subtlety. Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
viewing with me the collection when exhibited in Boston, said 
of the famous "No. 45" (the portrait of a girl), '*! have just 
seen her face on Washington street," to which I replied, "Or 
coming out of a symphony concert." 

The glad bit of news comes this week that Volume II of 
"Beni Hasan" is published and en route to the Smithsonian for 
distribution. The ethnologists who read the American Anti- 
quarian should study the tacial illustrations in this book. 




PALESTINE EXPORATION. 
By Theodore F. Wright. 



The railway now in process of construction from Haifa, near 
Mount Carmel, to Damascus will be of much greater com- 
mercial importance than the line to Jerusalem, which is rather 
for the transport of travelers than of merchandise. As the 
means of landing at Haila are superior to those at Jafl'a, so the 
country to be reached is more productive. It is not unlikely 
that the beautiful and salubrious neighborhood of the Sea of 
Galilee, once so populous, now nearly deserted, will be opened 
to fresh settlement, and that the plain of Genneseret, along the 
western shore of that sea, will again be covered with grain 
fields. Beyond, of course, the railway will reach Damascus, 
liie principal city of western Asia, and will at once displace the 
trains of camels which are now the means of conveying mer- 
chandise from the shops of Damascus toward Egypt and the 
west. Ol course I do not overlook the road for wagons over 
the twin ranges of the Lebanon loBeyrout,but it is a very slow 
and laborious and expensive way for freight and will not com- 
pete with the railway. 

To the archaeologists the construction ol this railwav is very 
important, because the managers have takt^n the Palestine 
Exploration Fund under its protection and will give its agents 
every facility in prosecuting their work. In the presence of the 
constructing parties it will be safe to do much important work 
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in ihe vicinity of the line, and it is not unlikely that valuable 
discoveries will be made by the very digging which will be 
done for the sake o( the railway, especially a little later on when 
the Jordan valley is reached. 

The completion of a contract with E. E. Howell, of Washing- 
ton, D. C, to reproduce in this country the contour or relief 
map of Palestine, which attracted so much attention at the Ex- 
position, makes useful a careful description of it. It is con- 
structed on the same scale as those of the Old and New 
Testament Maps already issued by the Society. These were 
reduced from the scale of the large map (i inch to the mile) to 
^3 of an inch to the mile, or the fraction of 7^^. The levels, as 
calculated by the engineers who triangulated the country, of 
whom Mr. Armstrong was one from the commencement to ihc 
end, are followed exactly. No other correct raised map of the 
country is possible, because the Survey of Palestine is copyright 
and belongs to the committee o( the Palestine Exploration lFun<L 
Without raising the question of piracy, however, no other trust- 
worthy rais*'d map is at all likely to be attempted, because the 
knowledge of the country requisite can only be possessed by 
one who has stepped ovtr every foot of it, and because the 
labor which Mr. Armstrong has given to the work — extending 
over many years — will scarcelv be expended by an}' other per- 
son, now or in the future. This labor will be partly under- 
stood when it is explained that the map was prepared by the 
super-position ol small pieces of cardboard, many thousands in 
number, cut so as to represent the lie of the country, and laid 
one above the other. The work occupied all Mr. Armstrong's 
leisure time for seven years. In its unfinished state the map 
presents the appearance ot a completely terraced country. It 
embrares the whole of western Palestine, from Baalbeck, in the 
north, lo Kadesh Barnea, in the south, and shows nearly all that 
is known on the east of Jordan. The natural features of the 
country stand out prominently, and show at a glance the relative 
proportions of the mountains, heights, valleys, plains, etc. The 
seas, lakes, marshes and perennial streams are shown in blue; 
the watercourses on the plains and main roads are marked by 
a grooved line; the Old and New Testament sites in red, an3 
the hills and plains in white. Towns are numbered to corres- 
pond with a reference list of names. 

With this map before him the teacher or the student is enabled 
to follow the Bible narrative exactly; he can trace the route of 
armies; he can reconstruct the roads; he can understand the 
growth and the decay of cities, their safely or their dangers, 
from their geographical positions. It is a magnificent addition 
to the many works which this Society has given to the world. 
It illustrates the practical usefulness of the Society, while it adds 
one more to its achievements in the cause of illustration and 
explanation of the Bible Lands. 
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The map should be in every public library and every public 
school and every Sunday school. Its price is necessarily high, 
because the work is most costly to produce. It measures seven 
ieet six inches by four feet, and can be seen at 612 Seventeenth 
street N. W., Washington. The map is cast in fibrous plaster; 
it is colored, and framed solidly; it is despatched in a wooden 
box, for which no extra charge is made. It is warranted to 
travel safely. The price is $55. The price in England, includ- 
ing boxing, is about the same, and in addition the American 
purchaser must pa}' freight and duty. Mr. Howell's reputation 
is such, and his engagement so clearly requires the excellence 
of this work to be equal to that of any work by him exhibited 
by the United States Geological Survey or others, at Chicago, 
that there is no reason tp doubt that the arrangement will prove 
satisfactory to all. 

As to the work next to be undertaken in Palestine, I may say 
that a firman or permit is eagerly expected from the Turkish 
government, and that, as soon as It is granted, a very important 
work will be undertaken. The account of the work at llachish 
is about to be published by MacMillan & Co., fully illustrated. 

Later. — The firman for two years* excavation at Jerusalem 
has been granted. 
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G. F. Billings, Esa. % 5. 00 

Carlos W. Shane, Esq 5 .00 

Rev. James Carter 5.00 

Miss Elizabeth Almy Slade 5.00 

TOHN S. KENNEDY. Esq 25.00 

Mrs. William C. Wendte 5.00 

The Very Rev. Dean E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D 25.00 

Mrs. J. H. Thomdike 5.00 

Rev. Gilbert F, Williams 5.00 

Rev. C. D. Bradlee, D.D., Ph.D 5 . 00 

Albert Aub, Esq 5.00 

Mrs. Arthur W. Benson 5.00 

Mrs. Thomas E. Tootle 5 .00 

Prof. Angus Crawford 5.00 

F.W. Porter, Esq 5.00 

W. A. Stewart, £sq 5 .00 

Mrs. James B. Ames 10.00 
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From March 20th to dale I have received, very lhankfull}\ 
these subscriplioas to the Archaeological Survey Fund: 

Rev. James Carter , $5.00 

The Very Rev. Dean E. A. Hoffman. D J).» D.C.L^ LL.D 10.00 

Albert Aub, Esg 5.00 

Mrs. Thomas E. Tootle 5.00 

W. A. Sicuart, Esq 5,00 

Mrs. James B. Ames /-. 5.00 

Lewis A. Scott. Esq 5.00 

Enoch Lewis, Esq 5.00 

As this is the initial acknowledgment in this magazine, thanks 
to its friendly editor, who is an honorary secretary ol this society, 
I will state our terms of subscription: 

All donors or subscribers to the season's explorations oi $5 or 
upward receive the illustrated quarto volume of the season. 
Previous volumes can be had. It is hoped that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause lor ilselL 

Patrons coniribule not less than $25, with the privilege to 
withdraw from the list at any time. 

Survey Fund subscribers of not less than $5 receive the survey 
volume of the season and annual report. 

The Archzeological Report, a valuable illustrated brochure, 
issued each summer, is sent free to our subscribers. It is to 
precede the elaborate volume, informing the reader of the "latest 
results," with summaries ol archseological news, notes of books, 
etc., etc. It has been truly said that no other archaeological 
or historical society in the world gives so much (or a five-dollar 
subscription. The Alias is described in "Notes." We have no 
endowment. Will our readers aid this good cause of ethnology', 
anthropology, archaeology and history? Circulars gratuitously 
furnished. Wm. C. Winslow, Honorary Treasurer, 

April 20, 1894. 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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WAS THERE CONTACT WITH ASIATIC COUNTRIES? 



THE ELEPHANT TRUNK AND ANIMAL-HEADED THRONE. 



The subject of cont^ict with Asiatic countries has come up 
many times, and many arguments in favor of it have been brought 
out, the similarity of the symbols having given rise to the 
thought. Some of the symbols, however, have been misinter- 
preted, and really weaken the argument rather than strengthen 
it. Amoncj these we shall place the elephant's trunk as first, for 
this has been seized upon by many writers to prove the antiquity 
of man in America, or to show contact with Asiatic countries in 
prehistoric times. The lact is, however, that no such elephant's 
t runk exists in America, either as a symbol or an ornament ; and 
it is somewhat doubtful whether even the elephant pipes which 
■were discovered in the Mississippi Valley are genuine. We refer 
to it at this time because it is important to separate the true from 
the false, and so prepare the way for the stronger argument in 
t:he future. We believe that the argument is strong enough 
Avithout this. 

The first writer to point out the elephant's trunk was Waldeck, 
•who imagined that he had discovered it as an ornament in the 
Viicroglyphics at Palenque. Charnay, however, has visited this 
region and examined the hieroglyphics, and declares that there 
is no such elephant's trunk in any hieroglyphic in Mexico or 
Oentral America, and expressed surprise that Waldeck should 
liave represented that there was. He asks the question. What 
«rnd did he propose to himself in giving this fictitious reprcsen- 
t:ation of the Katunes in the panel of the temple of inscriptions? 
Neither Catherwood, who drew the inscriptions, nor myself, who 
"brought impressions of them away, nor living man. ever saw 
these elephants or their fine trunks. A theory might be started 
^•ith respect to the probable Asiatic origin of the Toltec tribes, 
of the influence of Japanese civilization, but not from the dis- 
cover)' of any elephant trunks, but rather from the resemblance 
of the architecture found in the various temples. 

Another writer who has been relied upon as proving that the 
elephant's trunk was used as an ornament is Stephens, and the 
figure which we have already given in the cut, which represents the 
tablet found upon the fa<;ade of the palace at Palenque, is given as 
proof. The figure, however, when analyzed, does not prove to 
be a trunk at all, but a divided stafT or vine, the usual sign of 
speech, though it might be taken for such at first sight. We call 
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attention to the figure, and especially to the shape of the symbol 
or ornament above the face, and, by way of explanation, would 
refer to the custom, which was very common among the ancient 
kings of Palenque, to wear a casque or hehnet, in the shape of 
an animal's head, but connect with it certain other symbols. 
Many such helmets or casques can be seen in the bas-reliefs at 
Chichen-Itza, Kabah and Palcnquc, also in the portrait column5 
at Copan. Stephens* also has described one as in the hands oi 
the seated figure in the elliptical tablet in the palace at Palenque. 
Here "the principal figure sits cross-legged on a couch orna- 
mented with two leopards' heads; the attitude is easy, the physi- 
ognomy the same as that of the other personages, the expression 
calm and benevolent. The figure wears around its neck a neck- 
lace of pearls, to which is suspended a small medallion contain- 
ing a face; perhaps intended as an image of the sun. Like 
every other subject of sculpture we had seen in the country, the 
personage had ear rings, bracelets on the wrists, and a girdle 
around the loins. The head dress differs from most of the 
others at Palenque in that it wants the plumes of feathers." The 
other figure, which seems that of a woman, is sitting cross-legged 
on the ground, richly dressed, and is presenting the casque to 
the figure on the throne. 

It might be further stated that Charnay discovered at Palen- 
que three figures which had been covered with calcareous coat- 
ing, and which were very fresh, one of which was seated in 
Turkish fashion and had a costume identical with the one in the 
oval tablet, a beautiful collar around the neck, a cape like that 
worn at the present day, bracelets, dress below the girdle like 
the cape. The head-dress was a kind of miter covered with 
bars like those in one of the portrait statues, furnished with a 
tuft of feathers. The figure is seated, and was pointing towards 
the standing figure in the center. We would also by way ol 
contrast refer to the plate which has been loaned to us by the 
publishers of the World's Parliament of Religions and which 
represents the elephant idol or elephant god of the Hindoos. It 
will be noticed that this idol is dressed or ornamented with neck- 
lace, collar, wristlets, anklets and head-dress, which resemble 
those on some of the figures at Copan, and that it is surrouded 
by a series of figures somewhat as the idols in Central America 
are, but it has a genuine elephant's head and trunk which has 
no resemblance to the ornament on the figure at Palenque, It 
will be noticed further that there are four hands on either side of 
the idol; one of them carries the naga, another a globe, another 
four arrows, another a bauble, another a baton, and so on. There 
is not an American symbol about it. The multiplicity of hands 
brings up a point. Are there any idols or figures in America 

•Stephens, ^'ol. H.. p. 317. 
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which have more than two hands? In reference to this, we 
, would refer to the idol of the gcddess of death in the museum 
^of Mexico, for wc shall find that here there are four hands, two 
above the skull and two below, thougli they can hardly be com- 
pared to the arms and hands which arc a characteristic of the 
images or idols of Buddha. See frontispiece. 

The elephant's trunk has, however, been recognized by many 
in the so-called Chinese hook, which is a common ornament in 
the faCf'ades at Chichen-Itza, Kabah, and at Mitla. The hook is 
sometimes seen at the corners of the buildings, and sometimes 
xarojects from the wall, but is attended with many sculptured 
ornaments on the face of the wall. It is supposed to have 
resemblance to the Japanese or Chinese ornament which some- 
times adorns the pagodas, but there is one peculiarity about the 
Inoolc, especially that seen on the fagade or ornamented wall at 
Kabah. Here the hook in every case projects from a peculiar 
<3rnament, which resembles in its general contour the human 
i~ace, the eyes of which are sunken into the wall, and which are 
^always seen on either side of the hook. This hidden face is one 
<Df the most novel and interesting features in the Maya archi- 
tecture. It is not always as highly ornamented as at Kabah, but 
<:an, nevertheless, be seen as a prominent symbol in the orna- 
■Tientalion of many of the fat^ades, as well as on the altars and in 
the back of the statues, and on the tablets and elsewhere, though 
seldom attended with the hook as at Kabah. The reader will find 
such a face in the ornaments secu on the fnt^ades of the Casa 
<Jc Monias, at Uxmal. Here it surmounts the miniature hut in 
"which the idol is enshrined. The eyes and nose are plainly 
visible. He will find it also in the rock inscriptions at Chiriqui, 
and Nijapa, being here plainly visible. It was a common hiero- 
glyphic, and suggests the idea that there was an esoteric system 
in vogue throughout Central America, which had for its support 
snd perpetuity a secret society or an order of priests, which per- 
petuated the symbols and kept the forms and faces of the divin- 
ities constantly before the people. 

The same may be said of the coil. It was one of the sym- 
l>ols of the nature powers — the concentric circle, signifying 
the sun, the arch signilying the sky, and the coil and divided 
stafi signifying the wind. What is more, the coil is often 
seen in the hidden manitou faces, giving expression to the 
€ye, and sometimes forming the ear, It is a very common 
symbol, was worn upon the breast of Tlaloc, is seen issuing 
from the mouth of other divinities, and is called the comma. It 
seems to be a symbol peculiar to America, and yet there may 
be a clue furnished by it which will lead us to the distant 
nations. The ornament called the Chinese hook quickly reminds 
us of the ornament .seen upon the Chinese pagodas, just as the 
turbans on the figures which are seated in Turkish fashion on 
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the altar at Copan, remind us of the Tartar costume; and the 
symbol of the revolving sun on the oval or egg-like altar at 
Copan reminds us of the Chinese Tai Kai ; as the double-headed 
throne, on which is seated the divinity, reminds us of the god- 
dess Kali, who is often represented as silting on a throne which 
had animal heads like this; and as certain statues remind us of 
Buddha in their attitude. 

Shall we follow these analogies? The law of parallel devel- 
opement docs not explain them. We abandon the elephant's 
trunk. VVc shall not insist upon the Chinese hook. Hut wcwill 
ask some of our readers who claim the autochthonous origin of 
everything in America, to explain the globe and the animal- 
headed throne, the attitude and expression of the idol which is 
now in the Trocadero museum at Paris, which is pronounced by 
Dr. llamy a representation of Quetzatlcoatl. seated cross-legged 




/•'it/. l.—Er/iif<tirtn BurUtl Scrur. 

a<? is Buddha in his images, and especially the position of the 
animal-headed throne and the picot to the solstitial sun and the 
temple, and the peculiar orientation of the temples as compared 
with the palaces. 

We would also ask them to account for the spread of the 
suastika or Hindoo fire generator, as well as the Maltese cross. 
These are found all over the eastern continent in localities as far 
apart as Esjypt and China, Mindoostan and Scandinavia, and in 
the western continent in localities as far apart as Florida and 
New Mexico, Ohio and Guatemala. The suastika from the Hope- 
well mounds exhumed by W. K. Moorehead. may be post-Co- 
lumbian or pre-Columbian, Shawnee or Mound-builder, it mat- 
ters not, f:>r many specimens of the same symbol were discovered 
in the mounds and in the stone graves before Mr. Moorehead 
came upon his important find. The distribution of this expres- 
sive symbol is so conspicuous that it impresses those who have 
no special acquaintance with archaeology, and rails forth fre- 
quent surprise, IVol, F. G Wright has mentioned in Scunct 
that letters were sent to him from Shantung, China, and from 
Montana showing that the sam: symbol is among the mystic 
Chinese characters, the "Wan" meaning the "Ying Yam" or 
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'*Tai Kai," and in Scandinavia where Thor's hammer is repre- 
sented as a suastika. 

The same may be said of the priestly costume, which consists 
of a leopard, lion or tiger skin, either thrown over the shoulders 
or worn around the waist; a costume which is nearly as wide- 
spread and as conspicuous as the symbol of the suastika seen 
on the Egyptian monuments, recognized in the tablets of Central 
America, occasionally found in the rare relics taken from the 
mounds of Ohio. 

We may say of both of these articles, the suastika symbol, 
and the priestly dress, that they are tound scattered along a line 
or belt of latitude which has been frequently discussed as pre- 
senting many similar specimens, and as a probable line of com- 
munication, possibly of migration, in prehistoric times; the belt 
in which the sun-worshipping tribes have dwelt, from time 
immemorial. It is claimed that the law of parallel develop- 
ment requires the symbol of the cross, and the revolving wheel 
and the fire generator to accompany sun worship; but the 
common sense solution of this problem does not come from 
forcing any theory to such severe conclusions. It is more rea- 
sonable to suppose that symbols were spread from one center 
to another, than to conjecture that they originated in so many 
different centers. The burden of proof, therefore, rests upon 
those who hold the autochthonous theory. 

Those facts are coming before us more and more which may 
furnish the clue, and we seem to be rapidly approaching to a 
solution of the problem, but the largest liberty must be allowed 
until the solution is reached. The archaeologists will not put 
any discredit upon ethnologists, even if they hold to the oppos- 
ite opinion, though it is more reasonable that new languages 
would arise than that the same symbols should arise in new 
regions, or that new inventions would appear in so many widely 
separated centers. 

o 

WAS THERE AN AMERICAN COSTUME? 

CEREMONIAL COSTUME AND OFFICIAL REGALIA. 

The subject of attire is very suggestive. Was there an Amer- 
ican costume which we can say was indigenous ; or was there 
such a variety of costume as to prove that each tribe and nation 
adopted a costume to suit their circumstances, or is it the 
Asiatic costume which we so frequently come in contact with 
and which strikes our attention because of its contrast with the 
European costume? Any one who has noticed the great differ- 
ence between the native dress of the ordinary hunter Indian, 
when uncivilized, and the appearance of the same Indian when 
civilized and in European clothes, would at once say that the 
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Asiatic and the European have changed places, for the native 
costume is certainly much more Asiatic than European. At 
least, the official regalia of priests was quite similar to that 
which is common in the East. 

The official regalia of the chiefs and kings presents more var- 
iety, but by comparing the American and Asiatic we find those 
analogies which lead us to the same conclusion as do the sym- 
bols, that even this native costume in much of its details may 
have been borrowed from the Asiatics. This is more apparent 
in the southwest provinces than in the northern, as the northern 
climate required more protection and closer fitting costumes. 
yet we find the same separation in the dlflTerent articles of dress, 
and the same ornamenting o! the [person with necklaces, wrist- 
lets, anklets, belts, kilts, pouches, head-dresses, in the various 
parts of the continent. So that the picture of a dancing figure 
taken from the mounds would very well represent the costume 
ol a dancer in a sacred feast in almost any other part of the 
country. The examination of the prehistoric relics with this 
thought in mind^ brings out the point quite clearly, [n the re- 
gions of which we have spoken, the resemblance between the 
personal ornaments and official regalia is quite close, especially 
if we consider the diflTercncc in the grade ol progress or stage of 
civilization. Here the head-dresses, collars, kilts, girdles, san 
dais or moccasins, are all separate, in fact as scf>aratc as a Scotch 
plaid or scarf, kilt or cap arc from one another; the bracelets, 
wristlets and anklets are always in the same place and in similar 
shapes. Tliis is the case in the northwest coast among the 
Tinneh, in the eastern parts among the Iroquois, in the central 
parts among the Mandans, as well as among the Mvund builders 
and among the South Sea tribes. Shall we call this the Ameri- 
can costume and make it distinctive, or shaH we trace the re- 
semblance to the Asiatic coasts and especially to the Polynesian 
islands, and say that it was borrowed?* 

The subject of ceremonial costume as associated with the official 
use of common weapons suggests anolhcr topic, namely, the dif- 
ference between the common attire and the official regralia. 
lake it up as the subject of this paper, and shall ask, fii 
whether there was such uniformity in personal attire as to say 
that there was any American costume; second, was there ai 
such uniformity in the official regalia as to say that this 
conventional, and third, was there any such comparison betw« 
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•The rcJiHcr will tind in the transnctloni* cl the rnnadUn tniitUutc for 1*^4 a dencriptiiwi 
of the ceremonial costumes ol the Carrier (Tinneh) Indians. includiOR necklace (isindcnlya). 
the wristlet (nalthan). rufTle lUrtf-n). breai>t-plate unsilu), coronet or wis (t<.tkrst7aii. the 
pouch ur tirv-baK (Icwcu/es), the cvreinuninl shirt <T^/),and a comp.-iTisMn bctwi-cii th«ffi 
and the ancient ceremonial ornanifrntH o! the A'^syrians and Jews, by Kfv. Father A. G. 
Morice Uti says: "Sundins in ihc ntidst of an adniirinE assembly, crowned wiili theweini 
headdress, resplendent in the gtory of his nioon-lilce brcist-pUtc, clothed io the folds ol 
his resonant dinged rube, witli his shiniaii fire-bag haiiginii! imi the left, and his jewcldl 
quiver on the right, nod bedecked Irom head to fuot with stiow-whitc sheets, he mtist have 
been a si^hi worth beholding." 
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the ceremonial costumes found in this country and those seen in 
Polynesia and eastern Asia as to say that it was transmitted. 

I. In order to illustrate this point we shall describe the different 
attire of the chiefs and medicine men among the hunter tribes, 
such as the Mandans and Sioux, and the mountain tribes, such 
as the Navajos, and then take up the attire ot the civilized 
tribes. The pictures depicted by Catlin illustrate this. In these 
paintings a Crow chief had a figure of a crow on his head. Four 
Bears, chief of the Mandans, had a head-dress of eagle feathers, 
horns of buffalo, necklace of birds' claws, moccasins of buck- 
skin, leggings of deer-skin, shield of buffalo hide, bow of bone, 
quiver of panther-skin, lance of ash, ornamented with quills, 
tobacco sack of otter-skin, a pipe of red steatite, notched to show 
the years of his life, belt of buck-skin, medicine bag of beaver. 
Another chief, a medicine man, called the Old Bear, had eagle 
calumets in each hand, a fox-skin in front of his body, and fox 
tails attached to his heels, moccasins, leggine^s and head-dress, all 
of them significant. The medicine man was the most grotesquely 
decorated and dressed He was covered with the skin of a yellow 
bear, the head of which served as a mask; the huge claws ot 
which also were dangling on his wrists and ankles ; in one hand 
he shook a frightful rattle, and in the other brandished his med- 
icine spear or magic wand; to the rattling din and discord of all 
of which he added the wild and startling jumps and yells of the 
Indian and the horrid and appalling grunts and snarls and growls 
of the grizzly bear, in ejaculatory and guttural incantations to 
the good and bad spirits in behalf of his patient, who was rolling 
and groaning in the agonies of death, whilst he was dancing 
around him, jumping over him, and pawing him about, and roll- 
ing him in every direction. It was unusual to have the dress so 
completely emblematic as this, yet the wild Indian hunters often 
wore upon their person those articles which could be easily 
recognized as symbols by all who saw them. In some cases the 
symbols would be a personal or a clan totem, in the shape of a 
bird, worn upon the head. In other cases it would be a knife 
upon the head and a number of feathers upon the spear, the 
feathers signifying the number of persons he had slain in battle. 
Sometimes the robe of skin would be emblazoned with pictures 
of all the battles he had fought, would be the chart of his military 
life. 

This personal decoration of the medicine man illustrates an im- 
portant feature of all religious symbols. The priests are generally 
so clothed with the symbols of their office that the form of 
religion which they are serving can be recognized in their dress. 
This is as true of the historic as of the prehistoric religions, but 
in the prehistoric religions of America is especially important. 
It needs only a little closer study of the priests* dress and the 
symbols contained in them to ascertain the nature of their re- 
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ligions. This is illustrated by the fijjurc of the priests in the 
fa(;adcs on the temple at Palenque, Honduras. It is still bettor 
illustrated In the sculptures of Santa Lucia Cosumalhuapa. In 
these sculptures we have a variety of figures arranged in pairs, 
the figures above to represent the divinity, the figures below to 
represent the suppliant to the divinity. In one we have the sun 
divinity above, represented by a head protruding from a ring; 
two coiled serpents, with rattles and forked tongues, ab^vc the 
head; disks for rings in the ears, heavy necklace or collar made 
of stones below the head ; a peculiar scarf falling from the chin; 
across the necklace, made up of knots and bows, disks or globes; 
from the globe descend bands with incisions, which arc full of 
symbols, and stones which are also symbolic; to the necklace 
were attached the twining, vine-like ornaments, on which are 
rosttles, medallions, knots, leaves and flowers. The fact that 
the human face protrudes through the circular disk or ring, 
which resembles the moon, and that the medallion has a picture 
of ihe full moon on it, leads to the belief that this is the moon 
goddess In the lower part of this sculpture is the figure of a 
person with face upturned and uplifted hand, imploring the 
divinity. The breast is adorned with a globe, the hair with a 
disk; around the right wrist is a plain cuff; the left hand is 
covered by a skull ; the girdle has a boards head for an ornament; 
from the front of the girdle, two twisted cords around the thigh, 
tied with a bow and tassel, falling between the legs. In front is 
a small altar, on which is a human head, from the mouth of 
which issues a curved staff. 

Head-dresses were sometimes used as kingly regalia, as well 
as clan emblems. Many head-uresscs in the shape of masks 
were worn in dances. Among the hunter tribes these masks 
were in the shape of birds' heads, buffilo heads and wolves* 
heads. They show the animal totems of the people, the idea 
oftentimes being that the spirit ol the animal had fairly taken 
possession of the dancers, and the attitude of the bulildlo, wolf 
or other animal was assumed in the dance. Head dresses were 
worn by chiefs, with horns of buffalo, elk or deer projecting above 
the head. These may have been horns o( power, but generally 
ihcy were clan signs or totems, indicating the clan to which the 
chief belonged. Sometimes the horns would be tattooed oo the 
face. They were frequently placed on the inside of the lodges 
and occasionally on the outside of the houses. These horn 
heads were not so much craft symbols as clan symbols, yet they 
show whether people were hunters and animal worshipers, or 
agriculturists and sun worshipers, or villagers and star worship- 
ers, or belonged to the so-calleJ civilized tribes, as the different 
grades of society were indicated by them as well as by the other 
ornaments and accoutrements. 

The necklace was also an ofllicial ornament. This was worn 
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both by male and female; by the females mainly as an ornament; 
by the males as an emblem of honor or as a clan totem, some- 
times as a craft symbol. There are necklaces which arc made 
up of bear's teeth and bone beads. There are others which have 
human fingers suspended to the string; others which have medal- 
lions, some of them with portraits upon them; these are historic. 
Occasionally a necklace will have a medicine bag attached to it, 
hanging on the breast. Others will have pearls, translucent 
stones, copper tubes, turquoises. The necklaces of the civilized 
tribes are more elaborate and more significant than those of the 
uncivilized. Some of these remind us o( the necklaces which 
were worn by the gods and goddesses of India, for they are 
made up of skulls or of images of skulls; others of them have 
niedallions hanging at the center of the necklace, some of them 
being covered with the symbols of the sun. others with faces, 
portraits perhaps of individuals or pictures of gods. Necklaces 
were not often used as craft symbols, yet ihey were at times in- 
dicative of the class to which one belonged, either the warrior, 
clan elder, the priestly class, or the ruler or chief. Necklaces 
show the grades of civilization, as well as the personal rank and 
wealth of the individual ; though mainly ornamental, they are 
also symbolic. 

Collars are often seen upon the shoulders of the divinities of 
Mexico. Some of them are very wide and elaborate. There 
are collars on the dancing figures inscribed on the copper plates 
which remind us of the Aztecs. Charnay has described the 
collars which were found upon the sculptured figures at Lorillard 
City and M. Habel has described those found in Gautemala. 
Collars may be seen upon the figures of the priest in the fai^adc 
of the temple of Palenque, Medallions are generally found over- 
lapping these collars. Figures which have collars, breast-plates 
and other symbols have been described by Bishop Bell of Kansas, 
though their antiquity may be questioned. 

The leggings, girdles, shirts and mantles, as well as head- 
dresses, were often symbolic. It is noticeable that the tunic or 
shirt and the mantle or cloak of the Romans, Greeks, Assyrians, 
Jews and Egyptians find their counterpart in the hunting-shirt 
and fur or skin mantle of the aborigines of America. These 
were worn by the hunters as well as by the medicine men, and 
were common articles of clothing, but became afterward the 
symbols of the priestly office; for the priests in Mexico, Central 
America, Assyria and Egypt are always represented as being 
clad in a mantle made of animal skins — tiger, leopard, bear, or 
some other animal. 

The girdle was also an article of dress which became official. 
This girdle was used by the hunter for the purpose of carrying 
his knife, his medicine bag, his tobacco pouch and pipe. The 
girdles of the Mexicans became so symbolic that the priests are 
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represented as wearing the most elaborate kinds, and carrying 
suspended to them all kinds of ornaments. The moccasin and 
legj^ings were not so symbolic as the girdle or mantle, yet ihc 
moccasin was used as a symbol of his clan by the hunter. It 
diflfcred from the sandal of the Cliff dwellers, and the sandal ol 
the Cliff dweller differed from the footwear of the Mexicans, 
showing that the clan emblem and national life, the social grade, 
as well as the office and rank, were all to be learned from a study 
of the footwear as well as the head-dress. This is illustrated by 
the leggings of the Navajo Indian who was dressed and adorned 
to look like one of the Navajo divinities called Dsilyi Neyani 
(after his toilet in the house of the butterflies). The legs and 
fore-arms were painted black to represent the storm cloud, with 
white zigzag streaks to represent the lightning, Small objects 
to represent win^s were tied to the arms, downy eagle feathers 
to the hair. Necklaces of coral and collars of beaver skins hung 
around the necks, a girdle of disks around the body, a fawn-skin 
bag filled with cornmeal in one hand, plumed wands with the 
shaft of different colors, to represent the north and south, in the 
other hand. This figure shows that every article of dress was at 
times regarded as symbolic, even the colors were symbols of the 
nature powers. He was a messenger to call the people to the 
sacred dances. He followed the lightning trail to the house 
inside ot a black mountain. This house was two stories high 
and had four doorways, which were covered with trees for doors. 
The trees of different colors, east, black; north, white; west, 
yellow; south, blue. 



PALEOLITHIC NOTES. 

The discussion is still going on as to the division between the paleolithic 
and the neolithic age. The absence of the pottery from the paleolithic aj^c 
is supposed to he distinctive, but the archivologists array themselves upon 
one side and the ethnologists on the other of ihis subject, Professor Hoyd 
Hawkins, M. Cartailhac, M. Salomon. M. Reinach, m Eurupc, and Pro- 
fessor H. W. Haynes and others, in this country, favoring the distinction, 
and M.Uupont.M. DeNadaillac, M.Fraipont, in Europe, and Dr. Brinton and 
a few others in this country on the other side. The knowledge of pottery is 
doubtful, for the fragments of pottery discovered in the quatenary beds 
might have been introduced through Hshers, or by the actions of burrowing 
animals, just as Professor \V. H. Holmes claims that the rejects of recent. 
work-sht>ps were introduced in the gravel beds in America, The paleohthic 
age is having a hard time to hold its own, but a single discovery may set 
the question back where it was, or may unsettle the distinction and leave 
the two ages without a line between them. The specialists in that depart- 
ment are doing good work, and we trust to their candor and boacsiy. h h 
bUii an open question. 
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XVorM's Parliament of Reiigiofn. An Illustrated and Popular Siory of 
the World's Kirst Parliament of Religions, held in Chicajto. in connec- 
tion with the Columbian Kxposilion in 1893. Edited by the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D. Chicago: The Parliament Publishing Co. 

The great event of the century, from a religious point of view, was the 
holding of a parliament of religions in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition. The parliament has been criticised, and it has been claimed 
by some that it has had an evil influence, especially as some of the foreign 
visitors arrogated so much superiority for their own faiths, and returned to 
their own lands only to draw invidious comparisons. A part of this com- 
placency is due to the adulation which these strangers received at Chicago, 
an adulation which few religionists from this country would expect to receive 
if they were visitors in foreign lands; hut the greater part is due to a mis- 
interpretation. It has been said that there were not live persons tn the vast 
assembly who had read the life of Buddha; so it was held that the acquaint- 
ance with hia doctrines was proportionately small, the intelligence of the 
vast number of divines having sulTered a partial eclipse by a sudden test 
which was applied to a miscellaneous audience. If this is the method of 
judging, and if there was no appreciation of the impartial and liberal spirit 
and of the real intelligence which lay underneath that test, we pity 
the judgment of those professed scholars from foreign lands, for they have 
not the least conception of the character of the American mind. There 
was. to be sure, a smack of old wine when the old learning was exhibited to 
the admiring audiences, but how does this compare with the sparkling water 
which bursts from the fountain in nearly every Christian home in this land? 
Would the women of America change places with the women of India or 
China? Would we exchange the prospects of childhood here with that of 
childhood in the far east? They criticise our beef-eating from a ceremonial 
standpoint, and our institutions from their own old world standpoint; but 
when they make our religion responsible for the evils of society, includmg 
drunkenness, they give us a rule for judging which does them and their 
system far more damage than ours, for the very evils which are opposed by 
our religion are upheld by theirs. The despised Jew has been heard. He 
is more respectful than the Mohammedan, and more tolerant than the 
Hindoo. Let him be heard. The greatness and influence of Moses is 
defended from Ingcrsoll attacks by the means. The science of compara- 
tive religions does not favor ihrowing away all that we have and leveling 
everything to the dust, but rather the building higher, stronger and belter 
the systems which we have^ upholding the best elements of faith, and seek- 
ing the truth in all sincerity and candor, wherever it can be found. 

tThis was the spirit which ruled the parliament. The book is actuated by 
e same spirit. Let it be read. If it is not read, let the engravings be 
studied. These show that art and architecture have reached a high stage 
in other countries, but the worship of idols still continues, and is even 
defended by the leaders of thought. The carved figures on the temple 
ills at Tanjore, the carved bull at Mysore, the Hindoo temple at Oodcy- 
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pore, the Confucian temple at Ningpo. Ibe old tower in Foochow, the tower 
temple at Hongchow, the pavilions at Bankok. Siam, the temple at Paknam, 
the pagoda ai Mandalay, ihe bronze statue of Buddha at Kamakura, Japan, 
the Shiuloo temples at Tokio, Japan, the panels representing Ganapatti at 
Halal>ede, India, are excellent selection? to exhibit the "worship in stone," 
which abounds far and near, and to show what the religious seutiuient has 
accomplished there was only one thing lacking. That is, America should 
have been exhibited as eminently religious. This would have made the 
parliament complete. There was a gcnms which ruled everything ai the 
World's Fair and which has perpetuated itself in books and engravings, 
but what is to result? Will men settle down to the servitude to Mammon 
agam, and forget that art and religion have always been associated? There 
is a progress which should go beyond politics, and which should throw ofi 
the bondage of party and sect. That progress is to have its free scope 
under the liberty which is enjoyed in America. The awakening of mind 
and the broadening of vision has already begun. A stronger religious faith 
should follow. The contrast between these idols and architectural oma- 
meniB, and the portraits of the living men and women, is very instructive. 
The wonder is that any of these mtelligent-looking persons should under- 
take to defend the worship of idols or to compare the effete systems of the 
east with the progressive systems which prevail at the west, for now here do 
we hnd such pure spirituality. 

Canada's InteiUctuai Strength and Weakness. By J, G. Bourinot, C.M.G., 
LL.D., D.C.L., etc. Montreal- Foster, Bmwn & Co. 

The learned president of the Royal Society of Canada, also secretary of 
the House of Commons at Ottawa, in publishing this monogram confers a 
boon upon all who seek information respecting the status of "Literature. 
Education and Art in Canada." First delivered as a lengthy address before 
ihe Society, it is now enriched with a copious series of bibliographical and 
critical notes of great value. This quarto of over one hundred pages, with 
astonishing brevity yet fullness, with much detail yet no little philosophic 
generalization, and with a pleasinn style, terse yet Howing, will be welcome 
to many an American reader, who. we regret to say, is usually in great 
ignorance of what our Canadian brethren have done, or are about, in 
scicntiric and histoncal research, and in literary achievement. We d*tubt. 
for instance, if most of the readers of The Antiquarian know that the 
clever creation of "Sam Slick" originated in a Nova Scotian brain. "Canada, 
with all thy faults, I love thee still," just expresses the impartial way in 
which Dr. Bourinot treats the compound problem of strength and weakness. 
On the scientific side, Canada, in giving the world a Dawson, a Sterry 
Hunt and an Klkanah BiUings, and in historical labors a Bourinot, a Hali- 
hurton and a Kingsfurd.may proudly louk up and be warmly recognircd by 
our republic of science and letters. The bibliographical notes attest the 
learning and patient industry of Dr. Bourinot, already witnessed to in his 
"Cape Breton," in his "Constitutional History," and other elaborate works. 
Politically, we may differ somewhat from his views, albeit admiring his 
sicrn and true patriotism to the Uommion and the old mother Hag. for we 
have somehow bclici'ed that for mutual advantage a future day would unite 
us as one country. The Royal Society is doing an effective work in advancing 
the cause of higher education, and particularly in creating and stimulating 
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a regard forscienti^c investigation and historical research, among the people 
C3f Canada. Nnr are the French savants less interested than the English 
scholars in the work. W, C. Winslow, 

Crtfce in the A^e of P(ricU$. By Arthur J. Grant. New York: Charles 
Scribiier's Sons. 1893. 

Ther« are several points of great interest to American archaeologists 
l)rought out by this book. The author, in speaking of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, says that the initiations were mimetic rcprcsen.ationsof Dcmetcr and 
I'ersephone. the goddesses of the earth and corn, assisted by gigantic images 
2nfl alternations of tight and darkness. There was a similar conccptiuu 
among the ancient Mayas, for ihc dances were imiiaiivc of ihe motions of 
the corn (maire), the feel stationary, but the arms ami body waving as the 
maite does in the wind. The alternations of light and darkness gave rise 
10 many of the myths. Thus the law of parallel development is illustrated. 
The history of land ownership in Greece is given, as well as that of religion. 
The Spartan system was founded in military success as much as ever was 
the Iro«|uoi5 confederacy, but it uliimaiely gave way to the supremacy of 
Athens. The legislation of Solon changed the monarchy to a republic, and 
the world of letters and art began to appear. The Athenian democracy is 
dcscriljcd. It was a pure democracy — actual and direct management of 
ihe state by ihe people themselves. There was no check upon the absolute 
power of the demos, or people. It would be well for American citizens to 
read this little book, and leam from it how society rises from low conditions 
tn a high state without the aid of kings. There are practical lessons to be 
learned from the bcxik. 

Th€ indian ami the Pionur, By Rose \. Yawger. Syracuse, N.Y: C. W. 
Bardcen. i8g3. 
Notwithstanding the many books which have been written about the 
froquots, this one gives some new tilings about ihcm, and the popular way 
of tcUing the old things makes it interesting. Miss Vawgeris familiar with 
the people, and has brought out some interesting facts in reference to the 
customs, articles of dress, relics, dances, modes of life and religion, and has 
given several specimens of oratory. She gives a novel interpretation nf 
the lru({uois pipes. She says that the fox pipe belongs to the fox clan; but 
>f the fox on the bowl faces the smoker, it belongs to the Cayuga tribe; if ii 
is looking up, it belongs to the Seneca tribe. The dress is described in 
<teiail— necklace, the bands around the knee, the wrist bands, the arm 
Viands, the moccasin, which she says is a most beautiful and neatty-titting 
article of dress. There were eight dances, as follows: great feather, thanks- 
giving, planting, strawberry feast, harvest, green corn, green beans, maple. 
The dream feasts and war feasts are tlcscrilwd. Woman's position is also 
^I»okcn' of. The property of the woman was separate from that of her hus- 
hand. but was never alienated from the tribe. The author has hardly 
touched the deep well-spring of mythology. If she knows anything of its 
existence, she absuins from it, and very pleasantly announces that Mr. 
Beaucharap has a volume in preparation on the subject. The publishers 
have put the matter in excellent shape; still it would have been better, in a 
literary point of view, if ihey had published the first volume separately, for 
the second volume, which is bound in with it, adds nothing of value, as it is 
mainly occupied with high schix>l5, sanitariums, military academies, parade 
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grounds, which have no connection with the Iroquois or the Indians, 
monument lo Red jacket is appropriate, but the group of cadets can not 
properly come under the head of either Indians or pioneers. The best part 
of the book is thai it contains ihe various specimens of Indian oratory, e.g.. 
the speech of Logan, and has verified the speech as genuine; and has given 
the history and naiionahty and described the characier of the great Mingo 
chief. "The best specimen of humanity I ever met, cither red or white," is 
the testimony of one who knew him. 

Louisiana Studies. By Alcce Fortier. New Orleans: K. F. Haiisell & 
Bro. 1894. 

The author of this book is professor of the French language in Tulane 
university and president of the folklore society in New Orleans, and a gen- 
tlemen of fine liierar)- tasie. He has gathered into part first a great deal 
of information about the literary workers of Louisiana. lie commences 
with an epic poem in French, written by Julien Poydras \n lyp^ followed 
by Mr. Gayarre in 1S30, Victor Debouchcl. 1S41. historians; by A. Lussan 
in 1 8.^0, a dramatist; Dr. Testut, a novelist. The great man of Louisiajia 
Audulion, the naturalist, who was born in 17S1. The historical collections 
of B. F. French will not be forgotten. These were all of the fust half of 
this century. In modern days, the names of f^eorgc W. Cable, Dr. Mercicr, 
Sarah A. Uorsey, Ur. \V. H. Holconihe, and others. Norman, the archaeol- 
ogist, is mentioned, but nothing is said of his great work. The sketch of 
the Acadians of Louisiana and theirdialeci occupies pan second; part third 
is given to the history of education. The volume is instructive, and, as a con- 
tribution to local history, is valuable. It throws a search light into the inner 
mental life and literary circles of New Orleans and vicinity, which brings 
out many unknown persons, but reveals the fact that the i^ame taste and 
literary activity has prevailed there as in northern cities. 

Spanis/i Pioneers. By Charles F. Lummis. Illustrated, Chicago: A. C. 
McCIurg & Co. 1S93. 29J pp. Price 51.50. 
The author of this book has a way of making startling assertions, and 
carrying them out by means of striking illus[raiions. He secures the atten- 
tion of the ordinary reader, and gains his end, even if he destroys the con- 
fidence of the more critical in his impartial judgment. His assertions relate, 
first, to the superiority of ihc Spaniards over the English in their discover- 
ies; second, to the great supcnonly of the conquerors Cortcz and Pixarro 
and the inferiority of the native prmces Monte/umaand the Incas; third, lo 
the great rapidity with which the Spaniards [)ossessed all the interior parts 
of the continent; fourth, the superior intellectual activity of the Spaniards, 
who established a galaxy of eminent writers. The greatest discoverers, the 
greatest soldiers, the greatest pioneers, the grandest scholars and the 
greatest civilizers, were Spaniards. Compared with them, all other nations 
are insignificant, Portuguese. French, English. After the discovery by the 
Spaniards, he selects such startling events as the wanderings of Cabeca de 
Vaca; the attack upon the rock Acoma, which he calls the storming of the 
sky city; the leap of Alvorado; a search for KI Dorado, or the story of the 
modern Jacinths or the golden fleece. Pi/arro is called the "swineherd of 
Truxillo, and the man who would not give up." The golden'ransom of the 
Peruvian Atahualpi is described, but the captive king is accused of ireach. 
ery and Pizarro is defended. The romance of American history is really 
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the subject of the book, and the author is evidently bound to make the 
Spaniards the heroes of the romance. It is a one-sided view which the author 
takes, but it gives a certain cKarm to the style, which will attract readers 
and lead them to follow the writer throu^jh the entire history. The publish- 
ers have added to the interest by the use of several well-selected plates, 
among them the portrait of Francis Pizarro, which is used as a frontispiece. 

Jieiicion and Sfytk. Dv Rev. James McDonald, author of "Light in Africa." 
London: D. Nutt; New York: Charles ^cribner's Sons. i8g3. 340 pp. 

Primitive man and the supernatural, guarding the evolution of deity, 

sacrifice of kings, taboos, witchcraft, prophecy, acts of devotion, myths, arc 

among the subjects treated of in this book. The deifying of kings is one 

of the most interesting facts brought out, but the sacrificing of kings, or 

Itilhng the god, that bis spirit might enter his successor, is very novel. There 

'Was a transference of divinity to the substitute. All sacrifices were made 

t>y fire. This throws light upon some of the an^en: customs of Mexico and 

ci( the Mayas, where the victim oE sacrifice was fed and clothed as a king 

and afterward immulatcd. The mysteries are performed in honor of the 

hudding powers of nature as a divimiy. These ceremonies are performed 

while the crops arc still green. The festival of the .May-pole prevails. It 

\«'as common to preserve the skulls of ancestors, as the skulls were supposed 

CO be the abode of the departed soul. Each man sacrifices to his own 

ancestors; each clan, through the magician, to the heads of the clan; each 

tribe to the ancestors of its chief. In this way sacrifices to kings and of 

Icings occurred. The book needs to be read to be appreciated. The same 

customs that are described in Frazer's Golden Hough are found in Africa, 

arid smiilar customs and notions prevailed in ancient America. 

_/^M^ne$ Ex'ans, The Inventor of the Syllabic System of the Crce Language, 
liy John McLean, Ph.D. Toronto; William Briggs. 308 pp. 

JVIr. McLean, the author of this book, is well known in Canada as a mis- 
sionary and contributor to papers and magazines, and is the author of a 
t>c>ok called "The Indians of Canada. ' The subject of the memoir was also 
a. rr»issionary among the Indians, the Crees, and was the inventor of thcCrec 
syllabic system. He laborc<I under great difficulties in this, inasmuch as 
ih«rre was no type-foundry and he was obliged to cut the letters or charac- 
ters Out from wood with his jack-kmfe. and then gather lead from tea-chests 
and sn cast his own type. The alphabet is described, and several pages 
''•^■^ted in the book as specimens. 

" ■^** ^ .» — A yxf T^^t-y\ Ti^uiti/t Rv r"harl<»e V I iimmie NcW Yorkl ChaHCS 
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^''le title of this book means "pretty soon," and fitly expresses the sun 

***Cc and adobe that is in New Mexico. The picture brought before us is 

'^^liaratively modern. Thecity in thesky isinhabited by modern Pueblos. 

**^r^ arc good looking girls m modern costume among the Indians. The 

. ^'•it»d cave rooms are there; the Apache warriors are there; the penitent 

**^*^t-Hcrs are there. Ancient and miwicrn, savage and civili/ed, pagan and 

. ^*^Uohc, mingled together. The folk songs set to music are given in the 

J^^^^V- These are mingled with the songs about the railroad, translated into 

^^nUh. The story of C2uivira is also told. It is an entertaining book. The 

^^'^les, which were first published in Scribner 
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ered, reprinted, and make an elegant volume. The engraviug of the stone 
pumas, found some fifty miles from Santa Fe, is worth almost the price of 
the book, for it preserves the knowledge of two remarkable monuments, 
which show what was the religion of this people. The author has drawn 
Ills information from Bandelier. Duality is their religion. There were four 
orders, mothers, warriors, medicine men. The fable that the Cliff-dwellers 
were a separate race has been exploded. They were Pueblos pure and 
simple. The home of the Cochiri has a line of cave rooms a couple of miles 
long, and in tiers of two and three stories. They hewed the rooms with 
obsidian knives out of the rock, 6x8. with arched roofs. Down the slope 
near a brook is the estufa, and in a niche in the cliff is the house of the 
cacique. The ancient life is disappearing; llie Spanish mvasion has broken 
it. It ret|uire& close study to ascertain what were the ancient customs. 

Historic Green Bay, r6j^~/S^. By Ella Hoes Neville, Sarah Greene Mar- 
tin, Deborah Beaumont Martin. Green Bay, Wis.; Published by the 
Authors. 1893. 

This is a beautiful book and shows excellent ia.sie on the part of the 
authors and publishers. It contains an index by Reuben Gold Thwaits and 
a few finely executed cuts» and not one nf them mars the beauty of the book. 
"A thing of beauty is a joy forever." It treats of early explorations, the 
Jesuits, and Coureurs de Bois, the Fox war, Charles de Langlade, good aid 
colony days, under the American flag, a transition period, the lost Dauphin, 
territorial government in later years. The titles show the scope of llic 
book, from the French missionary Marquette, to the admission of the state. 
through the times of the French and Indian war, the Revolution, the first 
settlement, Judge Doiy's time, the story of Klcazer Williams, the days of 
Daniel Whitney, Judge Arndt, Robert Irwm. H. S. Baird, William Mitchell. 
Rev. Stephen Tcct, and the preparation for the present days of prosperity. 
It is dedicated to the "noble women, wives of the early American settler* 
who "ao successfully aided in the advancement of the little frontier town," a 
dedication which has touched the heart of the writer and has awakened 
many precious memories. We are thankful to the authors, who are so 
thoughtful and arc so well qualiBcd to write a charming book. 

Ancient Ships, By Cecil Torr, M. A. Illustrated. New York: McMillcn 
& Co. 1894. 150 pages; price, S3.00. 

Ancient shipping means shipping in the Mediterranean between B. C. 
1000 and 1000 A. D. The author has nothing to do with shipping or tjoat 
making in prehistoric times, and very little to do with shipping outside of 
these lines, The vessels described were built by the Greek-, Romans, 
Byzantines, Egyptians, Phoenic'ans. The most remarkable of these were 
the war vessels, which were propelled with oars, some of which corttatncd 
as high as forty banks of oars. The merchant vessels are also describetl 
and their tonnage given. The author treats of the construction of ships, 
mcluding the timber, the metal sheathing, the beams, thwarts, seats, turrets, 
figureheads, oars for steering: masts, sails, topsails, ropes, yards, flags, 
lights. The book is very carefully and critically prqjared, is neatly pub- 
lished, and ctinlains some fine illustrations in folded sheets. It is a treasure- 
house of information, especially to classic students. 
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THE NEUTRAL NATION. 
By W. M Beauchamp. 

Ader the Mohawks left the valley o( the St. Lawrence, the 

Canadian branch of the Huron-Iroquois lamily maybe conveni- 

lly divided into the three bodies known as the Ilurons, the 

Petun or Tobacco Nation, and the Neutral Nation, lyinfy on the 

south ol these. All these bodies were composed of separate 

nations, quite as much as the Five Nations of New York, but 

confederated in a union similar to that famous league. When 

rst known the Hurons had withdrawn their outlying towns on 

the south and east, on account of the Iroquois war, and dwelt 

in quite a compact body between the Georgian Bay and Lake 

Simcoe, occupyin^j posiuons along the low hills of the region, 

but not the bottom lands. They had their common name from 

the French, but according to the Relation ol 1639, their lan- 

uage was called Ouendat, equivalent to the present Wyandot. 

n that Relation also, their four nations are called Attignaou- 

antan, Attigneenongnahac, Arendahronons and Tohontaenrat. 

In other places the enumeration is somewhat different, the 

Ataronahronons being reckoned as one, and the Tahotaenrat as 

an inferior nation with but one town. Their country is full of 

he ossuaries made at the dead (easts, and the larger part of 

" ese cover a period of about fifty years, within the seventeenth 

ntury. I( the rate had been uniform this would give a period 

( about one hundred years. 

A broad valley separated the Petuns from the Hurons. 

hese were fewer in number, and their downfall at once followed 

at of their Huron neighbors. Theirname of Tobacco Nation 

ame (rom their cultivation o( the Indian Tobacco, Nicotiana 

istica^ still raised by the New York Iroquois, and used in their 

sacred feasts. They were well known as the Tiononlalies, and 

till later as the Wyandots. 
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A wide interval separated the Petuns from the Neutrals on 
the south, whose country extended alonj^ the north shore of 
Lake Erie, reaching Lake Ontario and having its southeastern 
boundary in New York, where ihey had a few towns for a while. 
Thev were a numerous people, but bein^ neutral in the war 
between the Hurons and Iroquois, they were not obliged to live 
as compactly as the Hurons, and some of their towns were lar 
apart. They were sometimes called Atiikadaron, but iheir own 
name was Akouanake. The Hurons called them Attiwanda- 
ronk, "A people with a language a little difterenl." They had 
different burial customs Irom the Hurons, though the ossuary 
system was quite prevalent in the eastern part. The French 
were delighted with their country and praised it highly, con- 
trasting it with the colder parts of Canada in which they had 
lived. Game was abundant, fish filled the streams and vegeta- 
bles grew freely. Their hunting was wasteful, their habits 
were indolent, and their morals low. Abundant iood gave them 
physical strength, but they made war only against the Natioa 
of Fire in Michigan. 

Why they were not good canoe men does not appear, but 
they undertook few long journeys except against the Nation of 
Fire. Formerly they had waged war against some nation 
towards the GuH ol Mexico, (rom whom they obtained shell 
beads. As elsewhere, mad men were a privileged class among 
them, and many were shrewd enough to assume this character. 
The "insanity dodge" is old. They were both brave and cruel, 
and it was not fear that kept them at home, but it may have 
been indolence. It was the policy of the Hurons and Petuns, 
however, to monopolize trade, and this may have been the rea- 
son why they traveled so little. 

The Neutral country has been less systematically studied 
than any part of the Iroquois country near the Great Lakes. 
Mr. A. F. Hunter has aLXurately mapped and described the 
country and towns of the Hurons and Petuns, Nearly all the 
sites ol New York are well known, whether of the Five Nations 
or Eries, or any people kindred to either. The Andastes, of 
Pennsylvania, have received some attention, but it is but recently 
that any attempt has been made to explore or describe the Neu- 
tral towns. Some years ago Dr. Tweedale gave the writer ao 
account of the South wold earth- work near St. Thomas, and it 
has been described several times since. Its double banks make 
it ol special interest, as a single example of this kind occurs in 
both Onondaga and Orleans county, N. Y. The latter is prob- 
ably a Neutral site, one of the lew east o( the Niagara River, 
Ohio shells have been found in it. Dr. Tweedale reported a 
line of earth-works and other sites westward from St. Thomas, 
diflfering much from those of the Hurons. Some of his relics 
were of the Iroquois type, but his work was c( a somewhat 
general nature. He reported this tort as circular, whereas it is 
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iptical, but he seemes first to have called attention to it 
contains fire-places and pottery. 

More recently the Canadian Institute has taken up the matter, 
and with some good results. The Soulhwold earth-work has 
been examined and plotted, and some others have been located 
and described. The Report for 1893, has a valuable article on 
the Neutrals and their country, by Mr. James H. Coyne, in 
which an attempt is made lo give the general location ol some 
villages mentioned by the Jesuits. With one exception there is 
no definite assignment of sites in this, and that one may be only 
partially correct. Mr. John Gilmary Shea had already pub- 
lished early accounts ol missionary explorations, with some con- 
jectures oi his own, and the subject is likely to emerge Irom its 
long obscurity. We have all the historic material. What is 
now needed is as thorough an examination of all village sites, 
with a record of their geographical situation, as has been made 
in the territory of other early nations. The best results will not 
be attained at once, for while a site and its general age may be 
quickly determined, it will require some care to tell what its re- 
lations are lo others, far or near. A large portion of the towns 
occupied in the seventeenth century should yield European 
articles, and it is important to know how many will or do. It 
is true trie Neutrals saw little of Europeans, but the shrewd 
and trading Hurons supplied what they wanted at a good profit, 
and opposed missionary visits because these would destroy their 
monopoly of trade. The missionaries themselves distributed 
articles in the towns they visited. 

When Champlain was in that part of Canada, among the 
Hurons, in 1615-16, he wished to visit the Neutrals, but was 
dissuaded from doing so. He described them as a powerful 
nation, with 4,000 warriors, and allied lo the Cheveux Relevez, 
who were two days* journey north ot them. On his map they 
are placed south of Lake Erie, or the stream which represents 
it. This error is simply the result of his ignorance of that lake, 
his description being sufficiently clear. 

Brule, the companion of Champlain, was there at an early 
day, and told wonderlul stories about the Neutral country, 
through which he must have passed when on his way to ask the 
Andastes to aid in the Huron expedition of 1615 against the 
Iroquois. The visit ol De la Roche Daillon, in 1626, resulted 
from this. He left the Huron country October 18, 1626, ac- 
companied by two Frenchmen, passing through the Petun 
country. This would give a southwestern route. A Petun 
chief offered to be their guide, and furnished porters. On the 
sixth day the first Neutral village was reached, and four others 
were visited before Ounontisaston, the chief town, was entered. 
At a council he made presents ot small articles, and was adopted 
by Souharissen, the chief of the whole country, under whose 
authority were twenty-eight villages, besides many hamlets. 
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DaiUoD remained alone in their country for more than three 
months, when the Hurons became jealous of his efforts to bring 
about a direct French trade. The Neutrals were willing to 
send four canoes under his guidance, but knew not the way to 
the French trading post themselves. 

In the foce of Daillon^s words it is rather strange that Mr. 
Shea should have thought the desired river was the Niagara, 
which was wholly within their boundaries. "Yroquet, an Indian 
known in those countries, who had come there with twenty ol 
his men hurting for beaver, and who took, fully five hundred, 
would never give us any mark to know the mouth ol the river. 
He and several Hurons assured us well that it was only ten 
days* journey to the trading place; but we were afraid of taking 
one river ior another, and losing our way, or dying of hunger 
on the land." The Niagara was already named by the Neu- 
trals, and familiar to them. Daillon simply meant that if they 
went in canoes on Lake Ontario, they would have to explore 
every bay and river along its shores in searching for the St. 
Lawrence. So many are these, and he knew not how many, 
that the task seemed loo great. Were not this sufficient his 
previous words are quite precise. His companions had gone, 
and he "remained, the happiest man in the world, hoping to do 
something to advance God's glory, or at least to discover the 
means (which would be no small thing), and to endeavor to dis- 
cover the mouth o( the river of the Hiroquois, in order to bring 
them to trade." He wonderei that no Frenchmen had been 
sent there, "for there is scarcely any inducement to go to trade 
with the Hurons over so many difficult rapids, always in danger 
of being drowned, and then to make a six da^'s' journey from 
the Hurons to this country, crossing the lands by (earful and 
terrible routes as I have seen." French traders ought to be 
sent direcily to the Neutrals, "lor they can proceed bj' the lake 
of the Hiroquois to the trading place in, at most, ten days. The 
lake is theirs also, the one on one side, and the others on the 
other. But I see one obstacle, which is thai they know little 
about managing canoes, especially at rapids." This extract 
also shows that the Neutral country took in much of the north 
shore of Lake Ontario, scarcely any ol the south. There were, 
however, several Neutral towns east of the Niagara River, and 
one of these was called Ouaroronon, "one day's journey from 
the Iroquois, their relatives and friends." He did not visit them, 
but they visited him to his cost. Shea correctly says that this 
was a tribal name. The Onondagas now interpret it "a separate 
people.** Though related to the Iroquois their political affilia- 
tion was with the Neutrals. 

After Daillon was obliged to leave, there was no attempt to 
enter the Neutral country until Brebeui and Chaumonot com- 
menced their journey from the mission of Ste. Marie, November 
2, 1640. This was on the northern line of the Huron territor}', 
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and after beinj; lour nights in the woods they came to the first 
of the Neutral towns, called Kandoucho. They named this 
All Saints. From the length of the journey they probably went 
nearly due south, and the village may have been a little north 
of Burhngton Bay, where there are ossuaries with European 
articles. It has been thought to have been N. D. Angcs, which 
was on the west side ot Grand River apparently, and loo iar 
west. From Kandoucho they passed through several hamlets 
and villages, and came to Tsohahissen's town, the capital of the 
country. This name seems an official title, and the town was 
probably the one which Dailton called Ounontisaston, which 
might then have occupied a different site. St. Alexis has been 
proposed ior this, as being near the middle oi the country, 
reckoning from east lo west, and not far from the present town 
oi St. Thomas. This nearly coincides with the Southwold 
earth-work, which may have been occupied many years earlier. 
It is well known that towns were frequently removed, and there 
were several earth-works in this neighborhood. As the mission 
in a general way was called the Mission of the Angels, it is 
quite likely that the village which the travelers called N. D. des 
Anges was the capital, and on the old map this is nearer the 
true center of the country. 

They passed through eighteen towns and villages, lo all of 
which Christian names were given, and in ten they gave some 
instruction; but their reception was not cordial, and they started 
back for Kandoucho. The old maps are of service here, and 
one may be noticed. 

One of the two Jesuits who traversed the Neutral country in 
1640-1 was Chaumonot, who went to Onondaga in 1655. Father 
Creux is said to have been at Onondaga the following year, 
associated with him in missionary work, but his name does not 
appear in the usual lists. Creux, or Creuxeius, as he chose to 
call his name in his publications, issued a map in 1660, in which 
Indian names are given with Latin terminations. On this are 
several Neutral towns under the names bestowed upon them by 
Brebeuf and Chaumonot. If he was associated with the latter, 
he probably received them from him, but they may have been 
on a map made by Chaumonot himsell. Mr. Coyne describes a 
map of Sanson's of 1656, which diflers from the one mentioned 
by Justin Winsor of that date, but which is much like Creux's. 
In a general way this map of 1660 will help us in our knowledge 
of ihe Neutral country. The name of the "Gens Neutral" 
appears west of Toronto, extending towards the foot of Lake 
Huron, thus making the territory take in all of that part ot the 
province of Ontario lying to the south of this line. About 
Toronto is P. Annachiaius, and at Burlington Bay is P. Olon- 
taronius, otherwise the fagus^ canton or country of the tribes 
names. The Latin termination may be dropped. Near the 
Niaraga River the name may refer to the cataract or the Neu- 





tra! in&a|*r ^kteu Tik -rili^gis ^^vm xrc Sl Fraods, placed 
3Kar rfitt: iimoc sm: ir ^i Tinri in Ti i Tli Pi— ij . S». Afichel, 
lieiwmjj CTimfiyj i ii anc 1 M-f- sc Obit: Si. JoK|3fti, io the south- 
'VC9C -pan tr JJL-nr Cuumi - Sl ^4i"otc tteaa- Sl Thomas; and 
3c D. Aspt^ -mrx. ic ^ iar^ r?ner^ inc tao4hirds of the way 
Irani Sl AicKk -n> Sl Truars^ I: vas -mAmbkw on the west 
irf'Granc Sivi^. '7^-^X2aiDFehiim,'^or&ics, was placed 
cc LadE£ &i^ Tlawr t£ "^bc laoaA of the Niagara 
R^pcr a*a» ihc P. OnmenmL. liie A cmcQiu bboos, a Neutral 
tataom ocscnTPCc trc- ^e Srarg-gy ±tr 764S; and just south of this 
F. Oamasaas. atEixc ffariBfirx. prcmabhr »nn>Hfr Neutral tribe. 

Tie namaasmna -were Taarjr tneaad obh- ax Khio^oa, or St 
IJiriirij in ^le soicrvea: comer oe ihe Neonl territorv- There 
dwc^ a Aaeugii mckai. calicc 1^ AoDeoRhroBOos, who had 
hatjQt lavtd bevond ^^ Enes, cai The faQidea & of the Iroquois. 
Fhietg xrcas tbcxo :ikeT senlDd in lins sDoccopied comer of the 
3£caaia} cjoanaj. T^icj bbciii 10 have been iboae who, in 1626, 
o crmpat n tbe 'xi&a|;c cs Osrarawxi, a day^'s joaroey from the 
InxjaoK. HaM* v^r lituu ibe wficni bonier, on thw way to 
Kaadoccho, or AI Saimrs ibe xznsaoBuies viere detained t wen ty- 
fire dars br sour, a: a piiacie called Tcotongniaton, or St. 
G«BSana>e,wbcT)eibcTma6eac<xnpaTativc study of the Neutral 
and Haron daVrr^ Tbeaoe ibey weni dxrtxtly to the Huroos. 
Ncitber of these tovxss are od 0>e map, bat >fr. Coyne's con- 
jectare that the laiter was near Woodstock seems good. He 
abo thought a mined booae in Maddiesex County, about forty 
mOes from Samia, was tbe n^isaoo 01 Sl Fraods, but the two 
penecnted misaonaHes c^ cot boDd stone chimneys eighteen 
feet high, or lav oui gardens in tbe winter; nor was there any 
permanent, or even later work among the Neutrals, 

A map made nearly a quarter ot a century later has some 
ioteresling features, bringing out the confederate system of this 
people. At the head of Grand River is "Atiragenra, nation 
detruite,^ not far from the mission site of N. D. des Anges. It 
suggests a Huron people, but is much too far south. "Antou- 
aroQOos, nation detmite,'* is 00 the west side, near the mouth of 
the same river, and "Niagarega, nation detruile," on the east 
side. "Ka-Kouagoga, nation delruite," is on the east side of 
Niagara River, and this is commonly understood to refer to the 
Kah Kwahs. 

After the overthrow of the Aondironnons, in 1648, other por- 
tions of the Neutrals soon felt the power of the Iroquois. The 
conquest of the Huron and Petun countries inflamed their desire 
for blood, and their plan of adopting captives was an incentive 
to war against their own kindred, who could be readily assimi- 
lated. So the Neutral territory in Canada was invaded by the 
Iroquois in 1650, and two large villages on the frontier were 
captured in the autumn of that year and the spring of 1651. 
The latter was that ot Teotondiatoo, possibly that which Brebeuf 
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called St, William. This would hardly agree, however, with 
the location ot the latter midway in the country, unless the 
Neutrals at once adopted the common practice of destroying 
outlying and smaller towns, concentrating their forces in those 
which were larger. Similarity in names is often misleading. 
However this may be, the effect on the Neutrals was terrible. 
They lelt their homes and sought the wilderness, where most 
ol them perished from hunger. Some slight efforts were made 
looking to resistance, but as a nation they had disappeared in 
1653, and their land became an Iroquois hunting ground. Large 
numbers were adopted b}-^ the conquerors. Father Fremin 
found many at the Seneca village of Gandougare. or St. Michel, 
in 1668, the village being made up of remnants of three different 
captive nations. "The first nation is called Onontioga, the 
second the Neuter, and the third the Huron. The first two 
have seldom, if ever, seen Eutopeans." 

It there were indeed forty Neutral villages at one time, this 
would give nearly three hundred sites in a century^ but if we 
allowed halt the number and doubled the time there would still 
be a fine field for the archaeologist. It is, and was, such a 
country as pleased the Huron-Iroquois family, and the popula- 
tion may not have been exaggerated. 

It remains to be seen what has been (ound in the Neutral 
territory. There has been some random collecting ol articles 
of an early day, and these scarcely differ irom those on the south 
side oi Lake Ontario. Articles oi striped slate are especially 
abundant m Middlesex County, but these were not made bv the 
Iroquois family. Abundant fiinl chips are found near Lake 
Erie, and very curious pipes of a soft grey stone near Hamilton. 
Clay pipes are somewhat Ircquent, but this is hardly true of 
earthenware in general, probably because fragments have 
been overlooked. A few earth-works have been discovered, 
mostly in the neighborhood of St. Thomas, whence ihey 
seem to have extended westward. It is proper to call the 
sites near Toronto, Neutral rather than Huron, where they 
belong to either, as some ot them do not. These are mostly 
early, and there are a (ew ossuaries. Farther west, in Bever- 
ley, about seventeen miles from Hamilton, the most notable 
ossuaries were found. These were long and wide trenches, and 
had many European articles. In this town iron axes are par- 
ticularly abundant on some sites, and stockades occur. The 
shell beads are mostly discoid, a western feature, and bone and 
horn articles occur as on all Iroquoian sites. An ossuary in 
Humberstone, a few miles (rom Port Colborne, seems the west- 
ern limit of this mode of burial, in that part of Canada. 

The Hurons did little in making earth-works, nor is it proba- 
ble that the Neutrals retained them when first known to the 
French. Thus far the forts of this kind in their country have 
yielded no European articles, but have those characteristic of 
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the Iroquois family. The bank and ditch across a ridge some- 
limes occur. Farther west still, near Clearville, Kent County, 
and about two miles from Lake Erie, is a spot where both 
earth-works and palisades were used. Scrapers have been re- 
ported from this place, in connection with Iroquoian articles, 
which is very curious if true, but the place was occupied more 
than once. Near Lake Si. Clair mounds and circular earth- 
works have been vaguely reported. 

Unlil we know more o( their towns of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it is impossible to make any estimate of the length of the 
Neutral occupation o( the country bordering on Lake Erie. 
With strong nations conlinually waging war upon their western 
border, it seems very doubtful whether they entered Canada 
Irom that direction, while their known friendship for the Iro- 
quois renders it probable that the)' came trom the southern side 
of the Great Lakes. Some of their number were even related 
to the Senecas and dwelt in New York. Some relation they^^^y^ 
also bore to the Hurons, each distinguishing the other as those ^^ae 
who spoke a language a little different. The general lack o^ -^^i 
ossuaries is another point of resemblance between them and lht^= 
New York Iroquois, and we have seen that the Southwol(fc^^ 
earth-work, with its double waits, is represented in New York 
The ossuary may fairly be considered a Huron fashion, but ver^^^ y 
slightly affecting other members of the family, and having itr -»« 
greatest development after their separation. It is hardly in ^ " 
cordance with known facts to suppose it a primitive cusloir~T3E 
which had died out in places. Certainly the greatest Neutr^^sai 
ossuaries were of very recent times, and nearest to the Hurons- s. 

In favor of their originating south of the lakes is also the tai^HCt 
that their first white visitors describe them as occupying tl^^e 
north shore of Lake Ontario, The Huron war, of course, wi^t:h 
its passage of hostile parties, might cause them to move farih^K=fr 
west, even as they withdrew (rom both sides of Niagara Rivt^ ^" " 
and the establishment of a New York tribe on their wesle^c~ri 
border tends to show that this had been little occupied. \Vh«=^*i 
the question is fully studied it may appear that the early hor»""» * 
of the family was on the southeastern border of Lake Erie, \> "«— ^^ 
in what numbers or in what way it came there may prove * 

greater puzzle still.* 



*The Neutral names are Mohawk or Huron lomis interpreted for me by Ononda^^.' 
The IIuron<t were OcIiatcKuins, or People nl the valley. Ouiiuntisastcu is Tm.o hilU runi^m » 
intu cacli otht-i; KbihIouciio, A pnlnt of colars; Tcotonptiiatun. M:in knc(.'lingd<^iwn; (it»« 
rarnnnn, i'cupluol the huls; .Voudifoimons. l^cuplcat the end ui a hill: Tahontaeniat. W 2^ 
cared; Suuharisscn, His heart is hit; Akouanake, Some other nattoD livc5 there; Tiononl:^* 
I l:\viti? ^oniclhios In the mouth. My infomiaats agreed that Attiwandaronk was. Choppy 
the maple. 
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THE NATIVITY OF MAIZE. 
By James Wickersham. 

The letter of Rev. Joseph Edkins, of Shanghai, China, pub- 
lished herewith, is very inleresiing when taken in connection 
with the recent monojjraph by Prol. Harshberger on the special 
study of maize or Indian corn. Atter a careful inquiry into its 
probable origin, Prol. Harshberger concludes that its earliest 
home was in Central America, whence it spread north and south 
over the continents of America, and was first taken into the Old 
World after 1492. Dr. Edkins and Dr. Brelschneider deny its 
Chinese origin, and thus quite strongly add testimony confirma- 
tory' of the conclusion reached by our American specialist. 

On the other hand, Margaret Sidney, in the Arena for June, 

1893, in speaking of the Asiatic origin of this valuable plant, 

says: "The array of names hospitable to the idea that corn was 

of eastern origin is a good one; M. Bonafaus, of Sardinia, in 

his labored treatise, published in Pans in 1836, declares it was 

ol Chinese origin; Bock, a botanist, in 1532, is equally positive 

that it came from Arabia, and he calls it the 'wheat of Asia;' 

Rutrllius also asserts that it came from Arabia; Crawford, in 

—ills 'History ot the Indian Archipelago,' says that 'maize was 

■known there under the name of Djagoung long before Colum- 

^kus discovered America;' while as to the Chinese enthusiast 

JLi-chi-tchin, he thinks that he has the strongest case ol all for 

t)clieving the maize to have originated in China; Fuchsius gels 

ii down as coming irom Asia and Greece," etc. 

kLegge, in translating the Cfiinese classics, translates the word 
hang*^ as maize, thus lending his name to the belief that the 
lant flourished anciently in China. "This," says Bretschneider, 
-needs correction, for ^luing^ means the Setaria Ilalka or Pan- 
icum ItaUcum^'* Upon an examination ot Williams' dictionary 
of the Chinese language, we find this definition of the word 
"/ww^ ;" "The common spiked millet or canary seed {Setaria 
Jialtea)\ the only diflerence between it and the **su/i*'' is its size 
and the awns on the spikes, this having the largest grain and 
longest awn; this distinction is not now maintained, and the 
application is disused." The character standing for "/ww^," 
Williams says, is derived "from rice, and the next contracted, 
which some say was given to it from the region near Sz'ch'uen, 
where it was early grown." 

Upon turning to the word "iw/;" we find that the character in 
question is derived "Irom rice and west," and that the word 
means "rice in the husk, paddy, and much used in Fuhchau; it 
Was a general name for grains, and is still applied to the spiked 
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millet {Setaria) and maize (Zea)\ the seed of panic grasses; 
small sand ; rent in tithes." Its next meaning is given as **Indian 
corn or maize." 

It seems, then, that the characters in Chinese writing for 
Seiaria^OT millet, and maize are derived from the same source, a 
combination of those for "rice" and "west;" that millet (^^toria) 
is called "/ram*^^ and **suh ,*" that maize is known as *^suh^^'' which 
is the generic term and includes *^/$attg." If corn was named 
"rice ol the west" by the Chinese, we are not yet driven to 
conclude that it came into China via Europe after 1492, for 
Williams says in his definition of "liang," that it was anciently 
grown in the region near Sz'ch'uen ; in other words, may the char- 
acter for corn not be properly translated "the rice of Sy'ch'uen?" 



Shanghai, January 6, 1894. 

Dear Sir: I received your letter lo-day, and this evening I 
have referred to Bretschneider's liotanken Siuicttm for the 
word maize. This work was published at Shanghai, February, 
1892, under the auspices of the Chinese branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It contains 468 pages. I place full confidence 
in Dr. Bretschneider's identifications of plants, (or he is in con- 
stant communication with the best botanists in St. Petersburg, 
London and Pans. He says: **I may observe that maize, an 
American plant, was unknown to the ancient Chinese." Legge, 
in the Chinese classics, translates the Chinese *7i"aw^" bv maize, 
This, says Bretschneider, needs correction, lor "&«^" means 
the Setaria ItaJica or Panicttm Italicuni. It is the chief food of 
many millions of human beings in North China and in Italy at 
the present lime. Sorghum, now called ^'-kas Uang*'* in North 
China, was introduced Irom India into China in the third cen- - 
lury, dating from Anno Domini. Li-shi-chen, whom 3'ou men- — 
lion as believing that ancient China possessed maize, lived in « 
the sixteenth ceniur}*, so that the maize he knew might be of^- 
American origin. Hut, 1 believe, he does not mention maize,^-: 
nor, I believe, does Kiempfer speak of it in his AmocnilaUs'ss- 
Exoiicm, The u^e of maize as food has spread rapidly in ^~» «" 
China during the last century. It is a great favorite with ihe^:* ^^\ 
poor on account of its cheapness. China has received from 
America potatoes, tobacco, maize and silver. 

2. Your second question refers to the Indian stone mill, mtiatc^'^ 
It is, as you describe it, a roller, and much less efficient than a -^^ 
revolving mill, but it is used 10 make rough meal by rol.ing'^ 
pressure on a level surface. The Chinese use round grinding^S 

stones, very thick and heavv, which produce fine meal by cir 

cular revolution. For pressing oil, they have a revolving roller, ^ 
which is always at a right angle to the under stone. It is much 
more ingenious than the Indian metatc. The fact is that China 
has always been a borrower. Their agricultural implements 
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are ingenious, but not necessarily invented by themselves. Just 
now there is a large demand (or Japanese-made spinning machines 
based on European ideas. 1 here is no victatc known here. 
Language shows that the Dakota Indians were of Asiatic origin. 
3- The Chinese instruments of punishment are of bamboo or 
wood. There is one called chi ol bamboo. The criminal lies 
flat. The man who mflicts the penalty is called tsau It, It is 
two feet long and is held in one hand. The change five teet 
long, is used with two hands to beat the criminal on the back o! 
his legs. Only four stripes are allowed. Its use leaves scars 
on the thighs. Any person who has such scars is not allowed 
to pass the Great Wall, nor can he in the army become an 
officer. The hvan used in camp lo beat soldiers is in shape 
something like the Indian war-club. It is two or three feet long. 
It makes no scar» so that he who is punished with it is not dis- 
qualified trom rising in rank. 0( weapons used in the army, 
there are eighteen kinds. Many of them are of very old shapes, 
" lut I have not at hand a description of them. 

4. You ask regarding funeral mounds. In China the depth 
is important. The depth beneath the surface is as important as 
t.he height above the surface. The tomb of an emperor must 
liave a water path inside, to insure the continuance of good 
luck. For the most distinguished in an imperial line, a tomb a 
mile round is sufficient. Emperors less distinguished have smaller 
mounds. The emperor's coffin rests over the *'golden well" — a 
spring, the source ol the water path. The water must always 
'be running, so that the tombs must be on the side of a hill with 
springs. The burial is like that, I believe, of the period before 
tire worship began in Persia. You will see this point briefly 
referred to in my "Early Spread of Religious Ideas," lately 
published. Zoroaster put down cremation perhaps about 1200 
B. C. Before that there was cremation coming up with fire 
worship. Previous to this there would be burial m coffins. To 
that stage in the development of funeral rites the Chinese ideas 
of burial belong. In China the idea of the necessstly of run- 
ning water beneath a tomb is not older than fifteen centuries 
ago, when the Chinese very much modified their notions on 
burial. No great Indian chief would be likel}' to have such an 
enormous mound raised over his coffin as an emperor of China 
has, but I expect the principle is the same. So far as I know, a 
detailed legend is attached to every large (uneral mound in 
China, and it is stated in the local topography to whom the 
mound belonged. These legends may be inventions or not, but 
every mound has such a legend of origin. That the (uneral 
rites in North America were of Asiatic origin is probable, be- 
cause in Mexico, China and Japan many persons were put to 
death at the funeral of monarchs to attend them in the other 
world. The Chinese monarchs very seldom encouraged this 
cruel custom. It was •practiced to a frightful extent by the 
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Japanese and ihe Mexicans, As the Japanese language is of 
Tartar origin, this fact seems to require that the Indian tribes 
speaking tongues which resemble the Dakota must have come 
from Asia. The Japanese government and the mikados dynasty- 
date from about B.C. 600. Perhaps it was about that lime that 
the Indian emigration to North America look place. My reason 
for placing it so late is that the Indian tribes have views on the 
future stale which are advanced in their distinctness. The 
Chinese about thai lime began to believe thai it is possible for 
the souls of the dead to meet in the underworld. The North 
American population would not be likelvi on the hypothesis of 
a common origin of language and religion, to entertain these 
views earlier than the Chinese. In China, il the future state 
was not very distinctly a tenet of popular faith before that age, 
we may find an approximation to a date for the entrance of 
Tartar tribes, the ancestors ot the Dakotas and other Indians, 
into the North American continent. * * » ♦ 

1 should much like to know whether America was more ac- 
cessible Irom Asia by the Aleutian Islands three thousand years 
ago than now. The chmate of North Asia was better — milder 
and more favorable to the ci\nlixed development of man formerly 
than it now is. This is shown by the facts mentioned by A. 
lluworth in the "Mammoth and the Flood." « * « 

I am going to prim your questions and ray answers in the 
Me\S£ni^cr^ of which I will send you a copy. The annual sub- 
scription to our Asiatic Society is live dollars; subscribers have 
the journal free. Vours very truly, 

J. Edkins. 



MIMETIC AND DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN RELIGION. 

With primitive man, religion is much more a matter of cere- 
mony than of iheologj'. The mere physical influence, the 
spontaneous discharge of nervous energy, account for the origin 
of the dance, which is the chief form of religious worship. The 
savage thinks that the spirits of the world will do as he will; 
therefore he makes his religious ceremonies mimetic and per- 
sonates the nature jx)wers. This is illustrated especially by the 
dances of the Moquis, as described by Dr. Walter Fewkes and 
others. The dancers are drenched to secure good rains, the fire 
workers perform to secure a reasonable warmth, and the Tusayan 
dancers paint while cloth for the sake of snow, just as the 
Asbantee thinks that when he sits down the gods sit, when he 
rises the gods rise, and when he dances the gods all dance. We 
may also trace the mimetic and dramatic idea in the savage mask 
dances and snake dances, and in the various dramatizations of 
the more advanced Pueblos, and even in the various ceremonies 
and liturgies of the more ci\ilized nations. 
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THE "AZTLAN" ENCLOSURE NEWLY DESCRIBED. 
By T. H. Lewis. 

In the early days of the Northwest, when this vast territory 
began to fill up with settlers from the East, one of the first points 
to attract the general attention of the scientists was an enclosure 
situated on the west side of the Crawfish River, in JefTcrson 
County, Wisconsin. At that time, this newly-discovered enclos- 
ure was the largest and the most interesting object ol the kind 
in that region; and to-day, after more than half a century has 
passed, there are none, in the country mentioned, which surpass 
it in size or approach it in unique design. 

This enclosure was given the traditionary name of "Aztalan" 
by N. F. Hyer, who wrote the first illustrated account of it, and 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Advertiser of February 2Sth, 
1837. This was not, however, the first published account de- 
scribing the enclosure; for the above named paper states that 
there had been other accounts of it published in the Eastern 
papers, but that the editor had waited for a more authentic de- 
scription of the place. 

In January, 1843, Stephen Taylor published in SUHman's 
journal of Science an article, accompanied by a plat, which was 
furnished by a friend who had visited the place. In 1S50, I. A. 
Lapham made a survey and wrote an elaborate description of it, 
which appeared in the "Antiquities ol Wisconsin," published by 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1855. 

At the present time it is not possible to make a correct survey 
of the works, for the site has been under cultivation too long, so 
that the Lapham survey must stand, being as it is. the most 
elaborate one, and containing many of the minor details of the 
structure, which are not to be found on any o( the other plats. 
Yet his survey is not entirely complete, as it does not show the 
platform mound located in the southeast corner, nor docs it 
show any portion of the embankment that formerly extended, 
for at least a portion of the way, along the bank of the river, and 
which may still be traced for a few rods at both the northeast 
and the southeast corners, and at intervals between the two 
points named. Whether the whole of the river front was defended 
by a continuous embankment or not is a problem that cannot 
now be solved, although Hyer and Taylor both show that there 
was such an embankment existing at the time of their examina- 
tion. A careful comparison of the Hyer and Taylor plats proves 
that as regards the principal embankments and mounds of the 
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enclosure proper, that were then in existence, they agree with 
the Lapham plat, but in addition they show an extra platform in 
the northeast corner, as well as a continuous embankment along 
the river. Counting the projections— as such — at the northeast 
and southeast angles, the Hyer plat has thirty-two; the Taylor 
plat thirty, and the Lapham plat thirty-lour. 

The embankments on the cast side of the river, as shown on 
the Lapham plat, are natural — they having been pushed up by 
the ice, and there are others both above and below along the - 
river bank. The mounds shown on the same side of the ri\'cr ^ 
— opposite to the lower part of the enclosure — never existed, ,^ 
and it is difficult to explain why they appear on the plat. 

Accordintj to Lapham, the embankment forming the enclos-^ 

ure is six hundred and thirty-one feet long at the north end, _ 
fourteen hundred and nineteen feet long on the west side, ant 
seven hundred feet on the south side, making the total length oi 

the embankment twenty-seven hundred and fifty feet, and th e ■ 

space thus enclosed seventeen acres and two thirds. The majotH^r 
portion of the interior is on land which slopes toward th^^ae 
river, the western embankment extending along the edge of -'■ •=> 
ridge which terminates in a spur near the southwest corner o^^of 
the enclosure. Near the end of this spur there are some auxil — M- 
iary embankments — having projections similar to those of th»- .Mt 
main enclosure — which were probably erected to strengthen thi -i-is 
section, on account of the valley just beyond, from which th 
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enclosure could have been approached to within a short distanc 
without much danger. 

The base of the embankment at the northeast corner is abo 
ten feet above extreme low water, and at the southeast corn 
about six and one-half feet. The highest point within the errm: -so 
closure is at the southwest corner, and is about forty-four d 
above low water. At the present time the embankments aiK -^=i* 
from one and one-halt to three and one-half feet in height. Tlr^ '^ 
outer face of the embankment along the north side is from ofr~M^ *>1 
to one and one-half feet higher than the opposite face on i\r~^ ^ 
inner side, which is caused by the land breaking off in a slo[::^ 
toward the northeast; and the same is also true regarding th^C 
west half of the southern embankment, the slope in that cai 
being toward the southeast. The embankment along the we-? 
side is the reverse of the others, being higher inside than on-i^ ** 
the slope of the land being toward the east. 

In constructing the embankment, debris of various kinds ws-^*2* 
used, such as burned stones, boiling or hearth stones, brok^*^" 
pottery, ashes and burned clay. The burned clay (called '*bric ! ^" ' 
by some) is mixeQ with grass and weeds, and gives the impressic:^^ 
that it was formerly utilized for same other purpose, and i^ 
usefulness having ceased, that it was finally dumped on the em- 
bankment as a part of the filling. In places the fragments of 
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burned clay are from three to seven inches in depth, while at 
other points not a fragment could be found. But it is not 
in the embankments alone that this burned clay is met with, for 
it is scattered in ail directions, both inside and outside the en- 
closure. 

The projections before referred to arc built in the form of 
mounds intersecting the embankments, and they slope in all 
directions from a central point, according to their shape. They 
are from one to one and one-half feet higher than the embank- 
ment, and were built with some special object in view, which is 
not now apparent, although it is possible that they were burial 
places, for Mr. Lapham found human remains in the one at the 
northwest angle, and other explorers have had the same experi- 
ence in excavating some of the others. These projections may 
be divided into three classes, viz. : First, those of a circular Jorm; 
second, the elliptical form, the ends of which arc apparently of 
the same width, and the third, which may be described as being 
shaped like half of an egg — split in two lengthwise — the point 
of which in some instances extends outward, and in others the 
large end forms the projection. 

The two platform mounds on the west side of the enclosure 
are built on sloping land and are the highest on the side next 
to the river. The one in the northwest corner is, at the present 
time, about six feet in height on the east side, and the one in the 
southwest corner is ten or eleven feet in height on the east side. 
The platform mound in the southeast corner — as shown on the 
Hyer and Taylor plats — now averages about seven feet in height. 
the greatest elevation being on the side next to the river. The 
low parallelogram located in the northern part of the enclosure, 
near the river, is still traceable, and the east side is about two 
feet in height. Mr. Lapham docs not give the height of any of 
these mounds in his text — and the cross-sections on his plat arc 
not clear — but as regards the larger ones, they probably do not 
vary more than a foot or so from the original height, although 
their angles have been materially modified by the plow. 

There are many excavations of a circular and elliptical form 
within the enclosure, and in some instances they look like a 
ceiiain class ot ruined dirt lodges, such as were formerly erected 
by the Mandan Indians. There is more or less debris within and 
around these excavations, an J in the center of some the old fire- 
places may still be traced, showing clearly that they were form- 
erly occupied as dwelling-places. There are various forms 
of these excavations, and evidences of numerous pits, but 
many of them have been modified or entirely destroyed by con- 
tinuous cultivation. Just south of the platform mound, in the 
northwest corner, much of the soil has been removed over a 
space exceeding a half acre, and at least a part ol the material 
was used in the construction of the mound located in the south- 
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the river, there 
arc tvo andent fire- 
Ae sor&ce, and con- 
spalls, burned stones 
zftf T n^ ' iifir^ z£ ^■rt'T« i-mii^Mw^i ai dzf and broken stone. 
T^ nner acT-ciair '■as xijocaind a half b ea e ari i the surface, and 
tfe ^ i Tifii.i- v-rr pracrxaZy sfe sase. but less in quantity. 

T^ ^ag rii irv =c -^t^*^i ijoad oa the site of Aztalan are 
cooBcoscd cc ri.-&: g i. ssae aad cf^, saad and day, and shell and 
car. Tie cTLrzrs isef were yeSov, brovn. blade, red, and a few 
jj^jfc 'ir< verr re a ^n:k canor. la some insTanrrs the color 
i2 ssriy r^rroi^ tae pasoe. vidi a finer coating on one or 



boc& s^ies;. .ssi =c ssrst Tnvj a tr% the pieces are coated rather 
tha= pa^TSffd. T^ksre ar? varioas design s of omainentation, such 
as are as&de by iztitaecatxM aad inciaed lines, and the basket and 
ae£ osarkfr^ arc also rcpf«9CBEed. 

34a=y rcbcs hxvt been ibond. from time to time, vithin and 
arcc3Ki tbe exftcic^cire^ Those of stooe are axes, chisels, celts, 
am>v a&i spear- beads, haad-bammers, disks, pipes, and a few 
shallov =»xtars^ la ccpoer. axes, awls, spear-hc^ds, knives and 
beads are repcssenzsd. " Beads and ornaments made from sea 
shells, and avis of horn and ot booe have also been found. 

In coocIu5xoQ, it may sasely be stated that this enclosure was 
built and ocorpted in prehistoric times as a fortified village or 
town-site, as is c%-ic3eoc«i by the various remains of a former- 
occupanc>" which ha*.^ been exposed fi^m time to time by culti- 
vation. An en:baaktne=t r»-ent>'-two feet wide and five feet ii 
hc»ight — figunfs ^I\-en by Lapham — would make a very respecta- 
ble detense against an enemy: and if palisaded, which it proba- 
bly \\-as. as there are no gateways in the embankment, the plac< 
would bo almost imore^mable. 
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PREHISTORIC PEOPLES OF JAPAN.* 
Bv RoMVN Hitchcock. 

The origin of the Japanese people is an unsolved problem in 
ethnography. They are distinct from the peoples on the adja- 
cent coast of Asia, and also entirely diflerent from the original 
inhabitants of the land. That they are somewhat related to the 
early peoples of Corea is not improbable. There are ancient 
graves in Corea from which have been dug up vessels of crude 
pottery, that cannot be distinguished from those found in the 
old tombs or rock-built dolmens of Japan. These are all pre- 
historic remains, dating back into the period of myth and tradi- 
tion, to the time of the reputed first emperor, the famous Jimmu 
TennO, whose descent is traced directly from the Sun-goddess, 
the highest deity of the Shinto faith. The advent of Jimmu 
Tennrt, according to the accepted chronology, was in the seventh 
century, B. C. The testimony of tradition clearly proves that he 
and his followers were invaders of a land whose inhabitants were 
of a different race and stiange. Moreover, it teils of two dis- 
tinct peoples who lived in the country, one a race of dwarfs, who 
had tails and lived in underground burrows or caves, the other 
a race of hairy savages whom they designated Ebisu. 

Archaeological research has confirmed these traditions in a 

remarkable manner. The existence of a race of dwarfs with tails 

has not indeed been confirmed. Even if we attribute the tails to 

the too vivid imagination of the early Japanese observer, himself 

no doubt something of a talc-bearer, we are still at a loss to 

know who were the dwarfs. We have evidence that there was 

a people once inhabiting northern Japan at least, who lived in 

lialf-underground earth-dweltings; but there arc no indications 

that those people were small of stature, except that there are 

numerous allusions in old books to the people of northern Yezo. 

describing them as pit-dwelling dwarfs. Anutschin estimated 

tJieir height at four and one-half feet, but upon what evidence I 

<lo not know. I shall show you some photographs of dwellings 

on the Island of Shikotan, off the eastern coast of Yezo. which, 

perhaps, represent a later form of the ancient pit-dwellings. In 

many parts of Yezo there may be seen large pits or depressions 

in the earth, usually circular or oval in shape, and ten to twenty 

feet across. The depressions are usually bordered by heaped up 

earth, so that the bottom is not much, if at all, lower than the 

*latroducHoa to an address od The Alnos of Vezo, before the Ssctloii of EUinolofy ol 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
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general surface of the ground. Capt. T. W. Blgckiston, wdl 
known as a traveler in Yezo and in China, first drew particular 
attention to these, and suggested that they were the remains of 
human habitations. This view is reasonable, and my own obser- 
vations tend to confirm it, although the evidence is mostly of a 
negative character. I have found such pits in many parts of the 
island, and hundreds of them in most excellent preservation on 
the Island of Yeterof, beyond the town ol Shyana, on the north 
coast, where Capt. Blakiston reported having secured some frag- 
ments of pottery, but where my own digging yielded no results. 

If these pits are the remains of earth-dwellings, they must cer- 
tainly have belonged to a race that has passed away. We natur- 
ally associate them with the ^'dwellers under ground," the 
"dwarfs*' or Tsuchi-gumo of Japanese tradition. The absence 
of such remains on the larger island of Japan, ia the local- 
ities where Jimmu TennO first encountered them, is, perhaps, 
only a natural consequence of the activity of a large agricultural 
population. In Yezo and the Kuriles but few people live, and 
they do not till the soil. 

Tradition of another kind is confirmatory ol this view. The 
Ainos tell of a race of Koro-pok-guru, who inhabited Yezo b^ 
fore themselves, and who were exterminated by them. These 
were likewise dwellers under ground, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the piedecessors of the Ainos, and the 7 suchi-gumo 
of Japan tradition, were, therefore, the same people; and tliat.as 
we follow the remains of their dwellings northward into Yezo, 
and on through the bleak and barren Kuriles, w^ trace the rem- 
nants of an aboriginal race, along the course of its last migra- 
tion, to extinction and oblivion. 

Still, around those early peoples there remains a halo of mys- 
tery too deep for speculation to solve. Were they an hirsute 
people? Were they dwarfs? Did they make the decorated 
pottery which is found now and then around the pits, the sart^® 
as is found in the pre-Japancse shell heaps? 

Now we come to the Ebisu, the hairy savages. There is t*-* 
difficulty in identifying these with the Ainos of to-day. Of th^ 
there are about i5,ckx), living mostly on the island of Yezo. "& -j 
we know well enough that they formerly lived in southe*^ 
Japan. Within historic times they were found in the northi 
the main lands. They have left evidence enough of their pr^"^ 
ence in shell heaps or kitchen-middens, even as far south ^^ 
Kiushtu, and in the distribution of geographical names of At'**' 
derivation. 

The shell-mounds contain human bones ot a character ^^ 
indicate that they belonged to Ainos, the humerus and tibia b^" 
ing flattened or platycnemic. They also contain pottery o* 
vnrious forms, decorated in characteristic and ver>' elaborate 
pftltcrns. Such pottery has been designated "Aino pottery." 
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But this pottery has always been a puzzle to me. The oldest 
Japanese pottery is found in the burial mounds. It is very rude 
in form and decoration, and differs in no respect from the se- 
pulchral pottery of Corea. The pottery of the shell-mounds, the 
so-called Aino pottery, is much older, yet it is much more 
elaborately and artistically decorated. How is it possible, if this 
pottery was made by the Ainos, as is supposed, that the early 
Japanese, when they came in contact with the Ainos, did not 
borrow something, at least, from the Aino designs, with which 
they must have been acquainted? The imitative character of 
the Japanese would naturally lead us to believe that they would 
have done so, and their innate appreciation of beauty in form 
and decoration certainly would have caused them to prefer the 
Aino to the Corean decoration. Is it not, therefore, possible, 
that so-called Aino pottery is not Aino at all? May it not be 
that this very elaborately decorated pottery is very much older 
than has been supposed, older than the Japanese graves and 
dolmens, so old, indeed, as to have been quite out of use at the 
time of the advent of the Japanese ? It may have been buried in 
the shell-heaps of a people who were predecessors of the Ainos — 
the dwarfs or pit-dwellers if you will — then being driven into the 
far north by the Ainos, who did not know the potter's art. But 
then wc bring in question also the connection between those 
shell-heaps and the Ainos. The flattened bones connect them 
with the Ainos, and if the bones are Aino is not the pottery the 
same? But is it possible to suppose that a people who had ac- 
quired such skill in forming and decorating pottery should have 
lost it absolutely, without a change of habitat, or in their modes 
of life, and in the midst of abundance oi the raw clay, the use of 
which they knew so well? 

I ask these questions; but I must leave to others the re- 
searches still necessary for a reply. So far as wc can interpret 
history and archxological research in Japan, it would appear 
that there was at one time a race of people, reputed to have been 
Iwarfs, but on very doubtful evidence, who lived in half under- 
"ground burrows or caves. These were succeeded by the Ainos 
who, perhaps, came from the north and exterminated the pit- 
dwellers. Then came the present Japanese, who drove the Ainos 
gradually toward the north, until now they are found as only a 
remnant of a once numerous and powerful people, in the Island 
of Yezo. 
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THE PO-BOC-TU AMONG THE HOPI. 

SiTCOMARi, February 28, 1894. 
De-vr Dr. Matthews: 

1 forgot whether I ever told you of a society of occult medi- 
ciners among the Hopi, called the P6-boc-tu, eye-seekers; they 
are closely connected with the Po-wa-ka, sorcerers; originally 
1 believe they were the same; but the eye-seekers arc now 
wholly bencficicnt, and devoted to counteracting the evil of the 
malignant sorcerers. In some unaccountable way the society 
has been allowed to die out almost completely, for as near as I 
can ascertain there are only three surviving members in Tusayan; 
one in the village on the East Mesa; one in Mijoofiinovi, and 
one in Oraibi; this latter being one of the prisoners you had at 
Wingate. As with the Navajo, the belief is quite common with 
the Hopi that the sorcerers effect their mischief by shooting a 
missile from the magic bow into the body oi the person they de- 
sire to afflict, A good many years ago I witnessed the cyc- 
seekers operating upon an afflicted man, on which occasion ihcy 
apparently cut out a large flint arrow head from his breast. It 
may interest you to hear a curious personal experience I had 
with the eye-seeker who still lives in this villagp*. His name is 
Si-kya Ho-nau-iih, Yellow Bear, and at the beginning of the 
present month he came in to see me, saying that he had heard 
I had been ill, and expressed kindly sympathy. A neighbor. 
known as Toby, and a young lad that I sometimes employ, were 
also in my quarters at the time, and Yellow Bear sat down with 
them and smoked, and in a friendly way inquired concerning my 
illness. As well as my hoarseness permitted I told him, and in 
response to his enquiries told him that I had taken some Pa-h.in 
na-hii, American medicine, and some herb drinks that a neigh- 
bor had brought. He asked if I would not like to have hii" 
look and see what ailed me, this not at all in a solicitous manner, 
but rather as a friendly suggestion. Toby urged me to make 
the request, and as it occurred to mc I might thus have an opor- 
tunity of seeing a new phase of the eye-seekers' methods, I 
complied. But I was in a listless, half-torpid condition, not at all 
in good plight for observing with accuracy. 

As a preliminary, a gift of nominal value must always be nia<i^ 
to the Hopi mediciner before he begins, usually followed t>y 
more substantial gifts afler he has finished; but diflfcring froni 
the Navajo, the Hopi mediciner assumes the utmost indifference 
on this point, and it is considered ill manners to discuss gifts or 
their value before him. In very marked contrast to the Navajo 
Shaman, the Hopi Shaman takes whatever gifts arc tendered 
him without a simple comment. 
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Mece of clotli or calico stuff is usually the first gift, but as 
T had none in my quarters, Toby ran to his own house and re- 
turned with a few yards which I gave to Yellow Bear. To begin 
with, he got one of my bowls and filled it nearly full of water, 
placed it between me and the fire, before which I was lying on 
a pallet, and then sat down beside me. Opening a small pouch 
that he constantly wears, he took out four quartz and other 
pebbles, typical of the emblematic cardinal colors, although I 
could not see much diflcrence between them, but they repre- 
sented Yellow, for the northwest; Blue, for the southwest; Red 
for the southeast, and White, for the northeast. Beginning with 
the yellow pebble, he dropped them into the bowl, one at a 
time, with low muttered prayers to Bear. Badger, Horn-toad and 
Wu-yak Co-hii, Broad Star (Aldebaron). The prayers were to 
this effect : "Steve, our friend, lies here ill and speechless, may 
be you will show me what the ill is, may be you will show me 
what has cut off his voice" He then crushed a small fragment 
of dry herb roots between his fingers and sprinkled it upon the 
surface of the water in the bowl, and this he told me made the 
fia-kvi-yi, charm water. He now took Irom his pouch a beauti- 
ful leaf-shaped knife, about three inches long, made of a pale 
green stone of compact texture, and laid it on the pallet close to 
my left side. He then drew from the pouch an irregular shaped 
lump of quartz crystal, about the size of a walnut, retaining it in 
his liand. 
U "NoA',*' said he to me, "lake off your shirt and sit up, and I 
"will try to see what makes you ill." He seated himself on the 
foot of the pallet, which brought him under the window in the 
southwej't wall, while I sat up on the other end of the pallet, 
facing him. Taking the crystal between fiiiger and thumb, some- 
times one hand, sometimes the other, he placed it close to his 
eye and looked intently at me; then he would hold the cr>'stal 
at arm's length toward me ; then he would bend over so as to 
bring it close up to me; and thus he swayed back and forth, in 
silence, occasionally making passes with his arms to and fro and 
towards me, for about four or five minutes. Suddenly he reached 
over me and pressed the crystal against my right breast, and 
just upon the region of a quite severe pain, and which I may 
have described to him; but whether or no he located the seat of 
the pain exactly. He at once put the crystal in his pouch, and 
told mc to lie down again, and after I had done so he took up 
the pretty green knife and began sawing the skin up and down, 
r, lengthwise, over the spot where he had set the crystal. 
It was a mere scarification, just enough to draw blood, which 
being effected, he put the knife back in his pouch, and sipped a 
little of the charm-water. He then bent over mc, and placing 
his lips against the wound, he exhaled twice upon it, and the 
eflect was to send an icy chill through me from head to foot. 
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As I have said, my ill condition prevented me from exercising 
any nice discernment, but the occurence impressed me vividly, 
and it is that 1 seek to tell as precisely as may be. After each 
of these exhalations he raised himself on his knees, and breathed 
ostentatiously from me; he again bent over me, and placing his 
lips again on the wound he inhaled twice, no marked sensation 
following the inhalation. But after the second time he carried 
my left hand to his mouth and spat into my palm an abomina- 
ble looking, arrow-shaped, headless sort of centipede. It Avas 
about an inch and a quarter long; of a dark-brown color, and 
seemed to be covered with a visoid substance; it had no head 
that I could make out, but its legs certainly moved, and it seemed 
to be a living insect. This, said Yellow Bear, is Tii'-kyai-ni (that 
causes sickness); it is also called po-wa-ka ho-adta, sorcerer, his 
arrow; as I understood him, it may come to one through mis- 
hap, but usually it is sent (shot) by a sorcerer; it bores through 
the flesh until it reaches the heart, which it also bores and causes 
death. Yellow Bear only permitted me to look at it briefly, be- 
cause it must be instantly carried forth to the clifT edge and 
there exorcised. This rite he performed alone, and I have not 
felt in trim to take up the subject for full disclosure. On coming 
in again he made me drink part of the charm-water, and gave 
the rest to my two friends, who sat awe-struck, and as tJiey 
afterwards confessed, rather badly scared. He then munched 
between his teeth the dried roots of four herbs, spitting them 
into a bowl of cold water, and the compound was ver>' fragrant 
and somewhat mucilaginous. This he told nie to drink from 
time to time for four days, which I did. and I really received 
much benefit, but whether from the cold infusion or the scarifica- 
tion I am still in doubt, at any rate the pains in my chest ceased. 
The fragrant herb root to which Yellow Bear attaches the 
most importance, and which seems to be a universal panacea of 
the Hopi, entering into almost all tlieir herb infusions, is called 
Hon-na-pi, Bear charm, and which, through Dr. Fewkes, I had 
identified by a Harvard botanist who gives it as asUr cricae fol^ 
(Rothrock). Yours very truly, A. M. Stephen- 

Mr. Stephen, the writer of the above letter, died in April. iS^^* 
The following note, which was contained in the same tetter, sho^*'* 
what he was engaged in and what his hopes were as to finishing 
the work: "I think that with one more year up here I will have 
sufficient data for a comprehensive monograph, but an interrup" 
tion now would really be a disruption of my scheme of worK 
and would just about ruin me." 
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A CHOCTAW MIGRATION LEGEND. 



By H. S. Halbert. 



According to an old tradition, now perhaps utterly forgotten 
by the present Choctaws of Mississippi, the ancestors of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws lived, in primeval times, in a far west- 
ern country, under the rule of two brothers named Chahta and 
Chikasa. In process of time, their population becoming very 
numerous and their territory overcrowded, they found it difficult 
to procure subsistence in that land. Their prophets thereupon 
announced to them that far to the east was a country of fertile 
soil and with abundance of game, where they could live in ease 
and plenty. The entire population resolved to make a journey 
eastward in search of that happy land. In order to more easily 
procure subsistence on their route, the people marched in several 
divisions, of a day's journey apart. A great prophet marched at 
their head, bearing a pole, which, every evening, on camping, he 
planted erect in the earth in front of the camp. The next morn- 
ing, the pole was always seen leaning in the direction they were 
to travel that day. After the lapse of several moons, they 
arrived one day at the mound on Nanih VVaiyah Creek, where 
the>' camped for the night. The prophet erected the sacred pole 
at the base of the mound. The next morning the pole was seen 
standing erect and stationary. This was interpreted as an omen 
from the Great Spirit that the long-sought-for land was at last 
found. It so happened the very evening the advanced party 
camped at Nanih Waiyah Creek that a party, under Chikasa, 
crossed the creek and camped on the eastern side. That night 
a great rain fell and it rained for several days. In consequence 
of this, all the lowlands were inundated, and Nanih Waiyah 
Creek and the other tributaries of Pearl River were rendered 
impassable. After the subsidence of the waters, messengers were 
sent across the creek to bid Chikasa's party return, as the oracu- 
lar pole had proclaimed that the long-sought-for land was found 
and the mound was the center of this land. Chikasa's party, 
however, regardless of the weather, had proceeded on their 
journey, and the rain having washed all traces of their march 
off the grass, the messengers were unable to follow them up, and 
so returned to camp. Meanwhile, the other divisions in the rear 
arrived at the Nanih Waiyah mound and learned that here was 
the center of their new home, and their long pilgrimage was at 
last finished. Chikasa's party, after their separation from their 
.brethren under Chahta, moved on the Tombigbee and eventually 
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became a separate nationality. In this way the Choctaws and 
the Chickasaws became two discinct, though kindred, nations. 

This tradition was related to the writer ten years ago by Mr. 
James Welch, of Neshoba County, he receiving it from the Rev. 
Peter Folsom, a Choctaw from the nation west, who was cm- 
ployed in 1882 by the Baptists of Mississippi to labor as a 
missionary among the Choctaw people in Mississippi. Mr. 
Folsoni stated that soon after finishing his education in Kentucky 
one day in 1S33 he visited the Nanih Waiyah mound with his 
fether, and while at the mound his father related to him the above 
migration legend of his people. 

We have, however, never yet met this legend in its fullness 
among our Mississippi Choctaws. All, however, look upon the 
Nanih Waiyah mound as the birth-place and cradle of their 
race. For there, they say, Aba Inki, the Father above, ages ago, 
fashioned the first Choctaws out of red clay at the base of this 
sacred mound. An old Choctaw once told the writer that im- 
mediately after the creation of their forefathers, the Great Spirit 
divided them into two iksa or kinships, the Kashapa Okla and 
the Okla in holahta, or Hattak in holahta. Stationing one on 
the north and the other on the west side of the mound, the Great 
Spirit then gave them the law of marriage, which they were for- 
ever to keep inviolate. This law was that children were to belong 
to the iksa of their mothers, and that one must always marry 
into the opposite iksa. By this law, a man belonging to the 
Kashapa Okla must marry a woman of the Okla in holahta. 
The children of this marriage belong, of course, to the iksa ol 
their mother, and whenever they marry it must be into the oppo- 
site iksa. In like manner, a man belonging to the Okla in 
holahta must marry a woman of the Kashapa Okla, and the 
children of this marriage, from being Kashapa Okla, must marry 
into the Okla in holahta. Such was the Choctaw law ol mi''"" 
riage, which they attribute to divine authority. The iksa liveo 
promiscuously throughout the nation, and as every one knew to 
what iksa he belonged, no matrimonial mistake could possibly' 
occur. This division of the Choctaw people into two iksa e>c^" 
isted in Mississippi down to a very recent period — in fact, ■* 
some localities, it is said, it is not even yet extinct, but is slow*^ 
dying out under the influence of Christianity, education aO** 
other results of contact with the white race. , 

To those readers of The American Antiquarian who wouW 
like to know more of the fir-famed Nanih Waiyah mound a^t^ 
its surroundings, we would cite them to an accurate descriptit''' 
contained in Vol. XIII, No. 6, of The American Antiquaria>'' 
for November, 189 1. 
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Bv Stephen D. Peet. 

We have considered several of the aboriginal religions of 
America, and have found in them striking resemblances to the 
ancient religions of the east. We now come to a system which 
is purely indigenous, having no trace whatever of historical con- 
nection or traditionary descent, and yet the resemblance is very 
striking, even more striking than any other system. We refer 
to the system which is called, in the east, sabtcanism or sky 
worship, but which, in America, has received no special name. 
This is, however, one of the most prominent aboriginal religions 
and one which has the richest store of symbolism. We design 
to take this as a special subject for study, but shall first consider 
some of the elements which were common in America and in 
the far east. The following are the points which we shall en- 
deavor to bring out : i . It has been regarded as one of the earliest 
of the historic faiths, but in reality had its origin in prehistoric 
times and was carried over into the historic age with all its con- 
ceptions fully developed, and soon became very prominent and 
wide spread. 

2. It was only one of a series, having been preceded by 
others which were ruder, and followed by those which were 
more advanced. Max Miiller, the great ethnologist, claims that 
"the worship of the bright heavens" preceded even sun worship 
and the belief in the personal divinities, but it was, at least on 
this continent, preceded by totemism or the worship ol animals, 
by anamism, fetichism, and several other systems. 

3. It was a religion which appeared in connection with a certain 
stage of grov/th, and was peculiar to a grade of society. It was, 
in fact, the religion of the agricultural races, and always appeared 
in connection with a partial civilization, the pictures, images and 
allusions always having regard to those customs which follow 
the liunler state, and are peculiar to the sedentary tribes, the sun 
and moon and heavenly bodies being the natural divinities of 
such people. 

4. The conception was common that the sky was divided into 
different "houses" or celestial spaces, which were filled with dif- 
ferent divinities, the nature powers proving servants to them. 
There was in some cases a tendency to transfer animal divinities 
to the sky and make them preside over the celestial spaces, and 
to trace out constellations in the sky which should be the pic- 
tures of animals — the serpent, the dragon, great bear and other 
nondescript creatures having their place among the stars. 
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5. Aaothcr coaceptioa was that the sky was a dome, resem- 
bSi^ tlic roof of a house, or rather the hemispherical form of the 
teoti that it was divided into four quarters, the cardinal points 
*'***'^**C pASSSgcways between the four quarters, but the houses 
caataioed difiicrent stones or terraces, the upper stories being 
ocrupied by divinities and the lower stones by human beings, 
tlic correspondence between the celestial and terrestrial spaces 
bcng very complete.* 

6. There was a "symbolical geography" among all of the 
alcy*worshtpers, which divided the heavens above and the land 
bdow after a particular model, every cit)% town, xHllage or tribal 
territory being so divided into squares as to make the map of 
the earth correspond to the map of the sky, each part or square 
being sacred to a particular divinity, national or tutelar. Even 
the land divisions were modeled after and corresponded to the 
divisions of the sky. Every city or town, or the entire terri- 
tory, was divided into squares, which made each a great temple, 
the chief residence of the divinity being in the center of all. 
The four divine regions of the Chaldeans were not only the 
abodes of the gods, but were the places where the gods and men^ 
met together. The Chaldean monarch was called the king of]j 
the four regions of heavens, havmg his seat of empire in the] 
central region, while the central square in the map or chart sym- 
bolized the '*soul of the world" exactly as in China the palace of j 
the celestial empire was in the center of a great square and the 
throne was surrounded by nine terraces, which symbolized the 
heavens and the horizon. 

7- The peopling of the sky with personal divinities was another 
element in the sky worship, which was everywhere the same. 
Sabzeanism in America always carried the thought up into the sky 
and made the spaces there to be peopled by supernatural powers 
and divinities, though the divinities differed according to the 
locality. With the ruder tribes these divinities were animal 
fetiches; with the more advanced they were personal divinities, 
similar to those persons who had been warriors and kings, and 
great men, culture heroes. A very great resemblance exists 
between the native American mythology and that which pre- 
vailed in classic lands, though tlie names and exploits of the 
heroes differ greatly. There was no such character as Hercules 
known in America. These heroes became national divinities. 
With many of the nations there was a tendency to make an 
•»^'-^. which supported the sky, pass through the center of their 
h.ilMtat. 

H. Through this conception of the sky being the place where 
'laities and men met together, there came to be a very singu- 






)talrlran« the skv was regarded as a boat, which irft« not a cominoD boat. 
! I, something like a b&SKcl. The apace beluw was the carib, whtch was 
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lar standard of Icinship and ol cl»ild training. As in the case 
of totemism, the child was introduced into the clan and tribe at 
birth, always taking the name and sign from the mother, rather 
than the father, but received its individual name after fasts and 
dreams, and particular ceremonies by which it came under the 
care and guardianship of a particular animal divinity, so in the 
case of Sabaranism the child must pass through certain ordeals 
and ceremonies, in order to partake of the supernatural gifts, the 
emblems of the nature powers and the heavenly bodies being 
very prominent in the ceremonies. One could not find his proper 
position in the "cosmos" until he had jiassed through the doors of 
the heavenly houses and touched the boundaries of the sky, and 
apprehended his dependence upon the nature divinities. 

9 The prevalence of sacred mysteries and secret societies is 
owirg to the sky worship as much a"? to any other cause. As 
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Hin totemism, the animal divinities visited the lodges and bestowed 
supernatural gifts upon the candidates, the priest shooting the 
charm or power into the body Irom the medicine bag, so the 
divinities of the sky were supposed to visit the lodges or kivas, 
or sweat houses, and bestow the heavenly gifts. These were 
sometimes symbolized by the plumed serpent as a rain god. 

10. The system of divination and magic was connected with 
sky worship. This system was very extensive at the east, and 
prevailed in Central America. It is supposed to have introduced 
the calendar system and the hieroglyphics, but covere^^ these with 
an air of mystery and made them difficult to understand, in order 
that the power of the priests might be kept over the people. 

11. Another interesting feature of Saba?anism was that it 
guarded the door to the future life, and held the passage between 
the present and the future. In Egypt and the east there wa'- an 
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especial tradition in reference to the state of darkness or of light, 
the passage of the soul across the water, the weighing of the 
soul* and the reading of the records and the judgments of the 
divinity. Sec Fig. i. The ceremonies at death had regard to 
this belief. So in all lands, and among all tribes who had reached 
the condition of sky worshipers, there was a similar belief. The 
destiny of the soul hereafter was in the hands of those who offer 
the sacrifices and who had access to the celestial spaces. 

12. The most important (eature of sab.'eanism in America was 
the system ot orientation. This resulted in peculiar supersti- 
tions about the cardinal points, the sacred colors, the number 
four, the different elements, the nature powers, the various styles 
of ihc calendar system, the customs of house-building in stages, 
and connected with this also were many of the customs, feasts, 
dances, religious ceremonies, dramatizations, sand paintings, even 
personal decorations and ornaments. Orientation was the all 
important factor in the symbolism of sky worship. Such was 
the character of sabaeanism or sky worship as it existed in Amer- 
ica. Such were the elements of which it was composed. Let 
us then look to the various illustrations or exhibitions, as found 
in different localities on this continent. 

I. Let us first take up the customs and the traditions found 
among the Indian tribes of the Mississippi Valley. In these we 
discover a sky worship which introduced an elaborate symboli- 
cal geography and many sacred mysteries, and at the same time 
gave £[reat significance to their customs and traditions, and so 
made them especially worthy of study, i. We begin with the 
Mandans, a tribe of Indians now extinct, but which once had an 
elaborate symbolism which seems to have been based upon sky 
worship. Catlin, the celebrated painter, has described their 
customs and dances, and the initiation of their warriors. He 
was impressed with the resemblance of their traditions to the 
Scripture story of the creation and the deluge, and has described 
the sacred lodge as a •'big canoe," and compared one of the charac- 
ters to the Noah of the Scriptures. The ceremony itself was pre- 
ceded by a great dance or feast, in which the story of the creation 
was dramatized, but mingled with other symbols and customs 
which were peculiar to the Mandans themselves. The mystery 
lodge, which Catlin calls the big canoe, was kept closed during 
the year, but at a particular season and a particular day of the 
year it is opened for the initiatory ceremony.f In this sacred 



*l'))c weighinfT ot the soul of the dead ')<) reprcsentcKl iu the tigure. It will be noticed 
that there ate animal hendcd diviaiiies clathcd as pciesis, that the chief divinity Is crowned 
and Bltitns upon a throne, that there is an altar before the throne. The ibex-headed 
divinity is rcAduig the rrcord, the inourninK v-Uc stands at n di^tAUce: there are Mero- 
flyptiicson the walls, with serpcnla' hearts above the room, or judgment ha,Ll. A similar 
scene U presented in Figure a. This conies from the ancient Chaldeaiu. 

t The people keep no record of the davs and weeks, though the story of the creation 
and the delude and the hiKtnry of the people were mingled with the oaiure woribip. and 
ere re-enacted in the drainat:zati«D. 
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drama the first scene was as follows: A strange person, painted 
with white day, covered with a robe of four white wolf-skins, 
wearing a splendid l»cad dress of tAvo raven-skins, carrying in 
his left hand a large pipe, which he guards sacredly, approaches 
the mystery lodge and opens it. On the next morning he leads 
the young men who are candidates into the lodge, and introduces 
them to the medicine man, the master of ceremonies, and pre- 
sents to him the medicine pipe*, and afterward disappears. 

In the lodge were four articles of great veneration. They 
were sacks in the shape of large tortoises,! which contained 
waters from the four corners of the world, very ancient; the 
water had been contained in them since the "settling down of 
the waters." Outside of the lodge there were strange ceremonies, 
as follows: eight men, divided into four pairs, took their positions 
on the four sides of the big canoe, representing the four cardinal 
points, each having buffalo horns on his head and hair on his 
feet, with a rattle in his right hand and a white rod or staff in 
his left hand, and carrying on 
his back a bunch of green 
willow boughs.t These rep- 
resented the cardinal points. 
Between each group was an- 
other figure engaged in the 
same dance, with a similar staff 
and rattle, wearing a kilt ot 
eagle's quills and a splendid 
head-dress. The bodies of 
two of them were painted black, with white spots, to represent 
the firmament, or night, and the white spots to represent the 
stars. Two were painted red, with white streaks, to repre- 
sent the day and the ghosts which the morning rays were 
chasing away. These persons carry on a dance in the pres- 
ence of the whole people. On the first day they dance once 
to each of the cardinal points, on the second day twice, on the 
third day three times, and on the fourth day four times. By the 
side of the "big canoe" are two men with the skins of grizzly 
bears thrown over them, which are approached by two men who 
represent bald eagles. The bears are continually growling for 
food, but the bald eagles dart upon them and carry away their 
food. At the end of the dances the evil spirit appears, strangely 
clad, painted black, with white rings, white around his mouth 
and red teeth, having a hideous appearance, and givinij the most 
frightful shrieks and screams, and dashes through the village and 
enters the terrified group. But the master of ceremonies holds 
the medicine pipe before him and holds him immovable under 
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his charm. He is finally driven off and disappears in the west. 
All of these are represented in the painting and are copied into 
the plate, which, if studied, will reveal the prominence oi the 
symbolism in the dances and festivals. 

The initiation of the warriors follows this ceremony. It was a 
fearful ordeal, for it was attended with great sufferings. The 
flesh from each shoulder and from each breast was cut, and 
skewers placed under it; cords lowered from the top of the lodge 
were fastened to the skewers; the body was raised by these and 
suspended from the ground, and then was turned faster and faster 
until, by fainting under the agony, the person hung apparently a 
still and lifeless corpse, and the medicine bag drops from his 
hand, and he is finally let down. As soon as he has strength 
enough to rise on his hands and feet he drags his body around 
the lodge, and places the fore-finger and the little finger of the 
Iclt hand on the rude altar, to be chopped off with a blow of the 
hatchet, as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. After this the buffalo 
skulls and weights are attached to the flesh and they were pre- 
pared for the last race, which consisted in their dragging their 
bodies with all possible speed around the big canoe, until their 
muscles gave way and they were freed from the weights. The 
dance is more symbolic than the initiatory ceremonies, yet both 
were significant.* See Plates, 

That sky worship was involved in this rite will be shown by 
the fact that the symbols of the light and darkness, four points 
of the compass, the seasons, the stars, rays of the sun, of the 
earth, the sky, the life of man and beast, were made prominent 
in the ceremony, all of them being significant of supernatural 
beings who presided over the nature powers and the celestial 
spaces. This will be seen from the following circumstances which 
attended the strange forms, and which seemed to have allusion 
to the sky divinities and the celestial spaces: Four men are se- 
lected by the Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah, "the first or only man,'* to 
cleanse and prepare the medicine lodge for the occasion — one he 
calls from the fwrf/t part of the village, one from the ens^, one 
from the sot4f/i, and one from the zvest. The /tjwr sacks of water, 
in the form of large tortoises, resting on the floor of the lodge 
and before described, would seem to be typical of the four divis- 
ions of the earth, and also the /our buffalo, and the /our human 
skulls resting on the floor of the same lodge, the /(?;/r couples of 
dancers in the "full dance," as before described, and also the /our 
intervening dancers in the same dance, and the /our sacrifices of 
black and blue cloths over the door of the medicine lodge sym- 
bolized the divisions of the sky. The colors with which the 



*The candidates were often left insensible, but fiaally arise and retire from the c&mp. 
The perseverance in cndarine torture was probably owing to a superstition abnui the dream 
god, lor to flinch was to lorlcit the favor of the guardian spirit or tutelary divinity. By 

ScrscverinK, the candidate not only retatited his position In the tribe as a warrior, but was 
itruduced to the re^hu of the sky dlviultica. 
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bodies were decorated symbolized the colors of the sky; other 
objects symbolize the different elements, and the whole ceremony 
was a dramatization under the lead of a secret society, not only 
of the creation and the deluge, but also of the traditions about 
the animal gods and the supernatural divinities which ruled the 
earth and the sky. 

2. We notice that the same superstitions prevailed among the 
Eskimos and the Ojibwas. In the belief of the Ojibwas there is 
a place of shadows, a hereafter and a shadowy spirit; each per- 
son also had a guardian spirit, or tutelar demon, who appears, 
after a fast of a number of days, in a dream, generally in the 
shape of a bird or animal. The future course of life is marked 
out by the dream, exactly as in the ancient world it was marked 
out by the horoscope, or the situation of the stars. There is a 
chart which represents the sky worship of the Ojibwas. In this 
we find the mida tree, which symbolized the spiritual power, 
the wabeno tree, the great spirit filling all space with his beams 
and lighting the world by the halo of his head. The hawk is 
the guardian spirit, the charmed arrow, the sacred dish, the 
stuffed crane, the ghost lodge. The great spirit begins and ends 
the chant. This first figure was that of a bird in the lodge, the 
last is a figure of the face, or sun, under the arch of the sky.* 

3. The tribes situated in the Gulf States also had a system of 
symbolism which was based upon sky worship and which intro- 
duced a symbolical geography into their village and influenced 
even their architecture and the arrangements of their houses, 
tribal organizations, their feasts and dances. The following is 
the description given by Bartram of their public square and 
council house: *'The public square is the highest part of the 
town. It consists of four square buildings ot one story, so as to 
form an exact rectangle, covering half an acre. One of these is 
the council house, where the chief or Mico decides cases and 
receives ambassadors. This building is divided into two parts, 
the back part perfectly dark, with three small arched apertures 
opening into it. This is a sanctuary, where they deposit all the 
sacred things, the imperial standard, the calumet, rattles. The 
front of the building is divided into three apartments. The 
pillars supporting the front are formed in the likeness of speckled 
serpents climbing upwards. The other buildings which compose 
the square are decorated with paintings, sculptures and hiero- 
glyphics, men having heads of some kind of animals, bear, wolf, 
fox, turkey, ducks and deer, and again these creatures have 
human heads. The rotunda is different from the public square; 
this is built upon a conical mound and has a conical roof. 

•Another chart has been furnished by Dr. W. H. Hoffman, which represented the cre- 
ation by an "orientated" circle, the initiation by four rectangular lodgeii, also orientated, 
their entrances guarded by serpents and animals, the "end of life" by a circle, and the 
"future life" by a square lodge, and a circle for a "ghost lodge," and the path of the dead 
between them. 
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There is, in the center of it, a post or pillar. Around this post 
the spiral circle of fa^p^ots *vas placed, the circle of foggots turn- 
ing from right to left, extending to a distance of ten or twelve 
feet from the center, rising a fool or eighteen inches from the 
ground. This spiral circle was lighted at the time of an opening 
of the council. The blaze creeps around the center pillar, follow- 
ing the course of the sun. illuminating the entire chamber. 
When the fire burns out the council ceases. After the illumina- 
tion takes place the warriors are seated on their sofas in three 
ranks, the king in front and the young warriors to the rear. 
The great war chief's seat is to the left hand of the king, the 
elders and head men to the right. The king smokes the great 
pipe, puffing the whiff to the four cardinal points. It is then 
carried to the different persons and smoked by them in turn."* 

The account which Bartram has given of one of the dances is 
very suggestive. The dance was held in the rotunda. In this 
dance the musicians were seated near the great pillar, where was 
the central fire, but around the building was a row of seats, one 
above the other, like an amphitheater. A company of girls, hand 
in hand, dressed in clean, white robes, and ornamented with beads. 
began to sing their responses in a gentle, low, sweet voice, and 
formed themselves in a semicircular file or line in two ranks, back 
to back, facing the spectators and musicians, moving slowly 
round and round. Afterward a company of young braves, painted 
and ornamented with silver bracelets, gorgets and wampum, 
moccasins and high waving plumes in their diadems, formed 
themselves in a semi-circle or rank. There was something sin- 
gular and diverting in their step and motion. The motion began 
in one end of the semi-circle, the dancers rising up and down, 
and continued to the other end. At the same time, and in the 
same motion, the dancers moved obliquely, so that a revolving 
circle was formed by the complex movement. At stated times 
a grand or universal movement instantly occurred, each rank 
turning to right and left, taking each other's places, accompanied 
with a sudden and universal elevation of the voice in a shrill. 
sharp whoop. Whether the motion of the heavenly bodies was 
symbolized by this dance or not. it was a very significant cere- 
mony and one which was carried out witJi great exactness and 
managed with inconceivable alertness and address. Bartram 
gives no interpretation of the dance or of the arrangement of 
the houses or villages, or of the other customs which he observed, 
but we imagine that all of these buildings were orientated and 
arranged after the model of the celestial spaces, that the rotunda 
symbolized the dome of the sky and the spiral fire symbolized 
the motion of the sky, that the dances even symbolized the 
opening and the shutting of the day, and that the system of sky 



•See p. 362. B&rtrain's Travels. 
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■worship will account for all these customs artd ceremonies. We 
Have no record that there were secret societies and sacred mys- 
teries among these tribes, but a natural inference is that all of 
these ceremonies were under the direction of such a society. 
There is no doubt that there was an esoteric significance to all 
these customs and that they embodied the myths and traditions 
which had regard to the sky divinities, myths which resemble 
those held by the Cherokees. 

II. We next turn to the ancient Mound-builders. We have 
already referred to different relifjious systems which prevailed 
among them.* We have shown that animal worship or totemism 
prevailed in one district; fire worship in another; the water cult 
in another; the moon cult in another, and the solar cult in still 
another. The thought now before us is that sky worship was 
the predominant religion of the Mound-builders and these local 
cults were the component 
parts of the more general 
system, i. As evidence of 
this we would refer to the 
relics which have been dis- 
covered in the mounds, es- 
pecially those situated in 
the Ohio Valley and the 
Gulf States, a region which 
was occupied by the sun 
worshipers. Among these 
relics we notice many shell 
gorgets in which there are 
circles, and in the circles, 
discs and dots and cres- 
cents, the arrangement of ^^ff^s-J^oundbuUd^r Map^^ftKeaky. 

the figures on the concave shell gorgets suggesting the thought 
that there was an attempt to make them represent a map of the 
sky with the sun. moon and stars filling the four celestial spaces. 
Sec Fig. 3- There are coiled serpents with the bodies divided 
into four parts by concentric circles, other concentric circles 
forming the eye, the concave filled with various arches (see 
Fig. 4) suggesting that there was a hidden astrology contained 
in them. There are also spider gorgets which have circles and 
crosses and bars upon the back, zigzag lines between the mandi- 
bles, all of them symbols of the nature powers, the number four 
being preserved, and the whole arrangement making them sug- 
gestive of a chart. The same may be said of the bird gorgets, 
though in these the spaces arc rectangles rather than circles. They 
are all suggestive of a symbolical geography which had to do 
with the sky as well as the earth. 

Our supposition is that they represent the motion of the 
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heavenly bodies, the order of the seasons, the points of the 
compass, the division of the sky, the iour elements — fire, earth, 
air and water, the celestial spaces, the nature powers, and possi- 
bly a calendar system. These symbols are rude and present the 
subject in a primitive stage, but they are constantly suggesting 
thoughts of the customs of the more advanced races and remind 
us of the marvelous thing^s contained in eastern mythologj'. Wc 
have already shown that they contain the same symbols which 
are embodied in the various calendar wheels and sacrificial stones 
of Mexico, as well as those which arc found upon the inscribed 
tablets of the ancient cities of Central America, for the crosses, 
circles, serpents, figures of the tree, birds, masks, human figures, 
which are lound rudely drawn upon the disks and gorgets and 
tablets, apparently have the same significance as those contained 
in the more advanced works of art, and represent the same 
general system. The temptation is to read into these h'ncs, the 

symbols which developed with 
such great variety in the east, 
and to imagine that the serpent 
whose folds surrounded the 
earth and formed the ocean 
was symbolized in the serpent 
gorcjct; that the Nile key 
or Egyptian tau was symbol- 
ized in the spider gorget; the 
triskelis or revolving wheel, 
which symbolized the revolu- 
tion of the sky, and the fire 
generator or suastika, which 
is also an oriental symbol, 
were contained in other gor* 
p\g. i.~Arpe,u 0/ /A* HorUon, g^ts. VVc Can Say, at least, 

that there is such a correspondence between these symbol»^nd 
the oriental myths as to lead us to trace out a "map of the heavens" 
in these rude disks and gorgets, for we recognize in these figures 
of serpents and spiders analogies to the dragons, beetles, and 
tortoises which are seen in the maps of the heavens elsewhere, 
while the arrangement of the circles, crescents and crosses are 
almost identical, and suggest the same myths. 

An astronomical significance may be given to the winged and 
masked creatures which are engraved upon the copper plates. 
These resemble, in some respects, the winged figures common 
among the ClifiT-dwellers and Pueblos of the west, and at the 
same time remind us of the winged creatures which were found 
by M. Mabel engraved upon the sculptured stones of Gautemala. 
There was the same combination of birds' claws and beaks, with 
human bodies and limbs (see Fig. 5), the symbol of the sun 
being as plain upon the shell gorgets as upon the sculptured 




stones, though the flames are absent. It is probable that these 
represented the sky divinities, the wings filled with arches sym- 
bolizing the spaces above and the clouds, the birds' beaks and 
claws symbolizing the bird of the sky, the human form perhaps 
symbolizing the personal divinities. The same may be said of 
the dancing figures, for there are zigzag lines upon some of the 
iaces. and there are masks in their hands, and there are circles 
surrounding them, showing that the lightning and the operations 
of the sky were symbolized by them, for masks are the signs of 
transformation ; the dancers are transformed into birds and ani- 
mals, and again into men and warriors, and yet they personate 
the divinities as well as the nature powers. 

The same interpretation may be given to the human figures, 
whose limbs are so strangely contorted and end in birds' claws, 
bodies divided into links and circles, head in the shape of a 
corona, ears formed by perforated loops, arras curiously doubled 
and jointed, numerous per- 
forations at the j oi nts (see 
Fiff' 5). the space in the shell 
being filled with loops and 
other figures. These symbol- 
ize the sky divinities. The 
presence of shell masks with 
the tattooed human face upon 
them in the mounds conveys 
the idea that there was an as- 
sociation of the burial of the 
dead with the system of sky 
and sun worship, for the cus- 
tom prevailed among the 
Aleuts to put a mask over the 
face of a dead person when it 
•was laid away, as it was sup- 
posed to be going on a journey 
to the land of the spirits. A 
similar interpretation has been 
mouths. These faces are attended with sun symbols, sun circles, 
birds' heads, symbols of the cardinal points, suggesting that the 
soul had departed to the celestial spaces. The fact that shells and 
disks on which were inscribed symbols of the sonl were deposited 
with the body at the time of burial shows that there was a con- 
nection between the native astrology and the future state. The 
soul which was so surrounded by the nature powers and the 
solar universe was to be introduced to the celestial spaces after 
death. Hence the symbol must be placed near the body, that 
the soul might take these as the doors or the patterns of the 
supernatural realm. This was the underlying thought with the 
cred mysteries and the secret societies 




F^a- S.— Arched Hcavtn* Pcrawtijied. 

given to the faces with open 
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2. It may be said also of the mounds themselves, especially those 
upon the Ohio River, that they contain the many astrological 
symbols, singly and in combination, the same as the relics do. 
We find in them circles, crescents, squares, concentric circles, 
crosses, horse-shoes, platforms, altars, avenues, so related to one 
another and to the relics which are contained in them as to con- 
vince us that they were designed to be symbols of sky worship. 
The uniformity of the figures and of the areas contained in the 
sacred enclosures, as well as of the measurements of the walls 
surrounding them, has been noticed by all the surveyors, for 
the circles are perfect circles and the squares are perfect squares. 
It has not been held that this perfection of the figures was 
an>'thing more than accidental, but the correspondence between 
the earth-works and the relics convinces us that these were 




Piff, «.—8ffmbot <tf the Bttn-^Sptrat Path^ XmboMtetl Figure on the OrounU. 

all directed by symbolical geography; for the sacred enclosures 
and the platforms within ihem were orientated, and that on this 
account the pavements and altars contained in the mounds were 
constructed in the shape of circles and crescents, and the conical 
mounds had spiral paths and circular ditches about them. See 
Fig. 6. The earth-works surrounding their villages, sacrificial 
and burial places were constructed after the patterns which seem 
to represent the map of the sky, on a large scale, and everything 
about them was put under the protection of the sun divinity. 
In fact, we recognize the circles, crosses and crescents, and ser- 
pents and birds represented by the earth-works and in the relics 
as the different parts of one great system, of which the earth- 
works were the symbols. 

3. We are led by these symbols to draw the comparison between 
the earth-works here and the standing stones and monuments of 
Great Britain, for there are many analogies between them, though 



*The crescent pavements made from mica scales surrounded a clrcnlar altar, in which 
offerings bad born made to the aun. See book on Mouod-builders. 
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the identity of the symbols is difficult to prove. Others have 
noticed the symbolism contained in these different works. Mr. 
W. F. Mauricft has described the circles at Stonehenge and 
Avebury. See Fig. 9. Speaking of Stonehenge, he says: The 
number of stones in the outer circle is thirty, and of the inner 
circle is twelve, and the single stone, or obelisk, in the center. 
He says that the remarkable numbers one hundred, sixty, thirty, 
twelve, constantly occurring, unavoidably bring to our recollec- 
tion great periods of astronomy, the sothic cycle, century, the 
months, thirty days, twelve signs of the zodiac; five is the multi- 
ple of most of these numbers. He compares Stonehenge to the 
circle at Biscawen, a circular temple, consisting of nineteen stones, 
distant from each other twelve feet, having one in the center 




higher than the rest. Nineteen is a sacred number. He says: 

*'All circular monuments, especially those consisting of columns 
or standing stones, were meant as representRtives of the sun, or 
the revolution of the sun in its orbit. The temple was uncovered, 
resembling the temples of the ancient Persians. He compares 
Stonehenge to the circular temple at Rollrich, which is the same 
size, and which he calls the Druids' wheel or circle. The Druids, 
not less than the Hrahmins, adored the sun in a circular dance. 
Tlie Gauls imitated the sun by turning the body around while 
engaged in their devotions. The Phoenicians made their chil- 
dren pass through the fire and worship the sun as a divinity. In 
Scandinavia the gods were worshiped partly in the open air and 
in groves, or in places encompassed by a circle of big stones. 
The Druids celebrated their solemnities at the solstices. It is 
said that they used the stones which cover their dolmens as their 
altars, and sacrificed human victims upjn these. It is noticeable 
that the modern archaeologists are tracing out a remarkable 
system of solstitial orientation in the works at Stonehenge, show- 
ing that the adytum or altar was open in a line with the monolith 
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at "Friar's heel," and was so arrange J that the hght of the solstitial 
sun at its rising should strike across this monolith and shine 
into the innermost part of the temple, where the sacrifices took 
place. 

These show that sky worship was contained in the works of 
Great Britain and that symbolical geography has left a map of 
itself on that soil. We have in this country very few standing 
stones, though the dolmens, stone circles and other symbolic 
works of Peru resemble very much those of Great Britain, and 
are supposed to represent the same system. The earth-works of 
the Ohio Valley have many features that are analogous, yet as 
they are constructed entirely of earth, no standing stones and 
no system of solstitial orientation has been discovered, we must 
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leave it as an open question whether they are to be traced to the 
influence of a transmitted cult, or were the result of an aborig- 
inal religion which developed in parallel lines. The resemblances 
are certainly very strikint;. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis, the English archxolog^ist, has compared 
the standing stones o( Avebury, Stone Henge, Arbor Lowe and 
Stanton Drew, and has brought out the fact that all of these 
works contain circles, avenues, horse-shoes, *'coves and altars," 
which were sacred to the sun, the very combination of these 
being suggestive of the astrological system of the east. The circles 
differ from one another in the number and size of the standing 
stones, in the diameter of the circleSp the length of the avenues 



'Orientation aod sky worship are showo by tlits cut, for the four cnncentrtc circles arm- 
boIUc the four celesliat spaces, tbe avenues in the shape of a cross symboliic Ihc cardful 
points, the spiral path symbolizes the niotioo oi (he sun and the muunda ^ynibolize the 
sun itself. Thus a place of sacrifice to the sun was in rcalitysurroundcvl by all the symbols 
I sky worship, ana the earth-works contained ilie same map of tbe sky as tho shell for* 
tts. showing that the same system was embodied In the maps and In the relics. 
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and the arrangement of the circles, but they are nearly all alike 
in that they were solstitially orientated. The circle at Avebury 
had a diameter of eleven hundred feet, and is the "'largest circle 
of stones in the world." It has associated with it a pyramid 
mound or cone at Silbury Hill, which is the "largest artificial 
mound" of Europe. The avenues which Stukeley thought rep- 
resented a great serpent is about a mile long, and may possibly 
have been so designed. Inside of this large circle are two other 
circles, both three hundred feet in diameter. The "cove" is in 
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center of the northern circle and faces the sun at its "mid- 
summer rising." Stone Henge also has a circle surrounded by 
a ditch and bank, the circle being one hundred feet in diameter 
and the dttch and bank three hundred feet. Inside of the outer 
circle is another of small stones, and inside of this five triliths 
arranged in the form of a "horse-shoe," the horseshoe, forty- 
four feet wide, opening to the northeast. Inside of the horse- 
shoe is a flat stone, seventeen feet long, called the "altar stone." 
The avenue leads in a northeasterly direction eighteen hundred 
feet, and the stone called the "friar's heel" is inside the avenue, 
one hundred feet distant from the circle. The circle at Arbor 
Lowe consists of an oval ring one hundred and twenty-six by 

*Tbe lour circles, Lacludiog Uie lire trlHths, cao be seen io the cut. 
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one hundred and fifteen feet, surrounded by a ditch and embank- 
ment, with two entrances, one to the southeast and one to the 
northwest. Within the oval arc the remains of a "cove" formed 
of standing stones, like those at Avebury and Stone Hengc. 
The avenue which leads toward Gibb Hill was once supposed to 
give the form of a serpent to the monument, but the entrance 
resembles that at the Kennct avenue at Avebury. and is in the 
same direction. The works at Stanton Drew consist of three 
separate circles, arranged in line with a "cove" or trilith like 
those at Avebury and Arbor Lowe, arranged in such a way that 
a line in the direction ol the northeast would pass through the 
center of the great circle. Here there is also a great single 
stone like the "friar's heel*' at Stone Henge. The conclusion 
which Mr. Lewis draws from the study of all these works is that 
the stone circles, which are more numerous and larger in Britain 
than in any other part of Europe, were devoted to the worship 
of the sun and "perhaps of the stars." They were erected on a 
plan and were placed so that the circle would have a position 
with regard to some massive stone, or some prominent hill, or 
group of three hills, that the sun would shine over these into 
the circle and strike upon the altar inside of the **cove" at the 
time of its rising at the summer solstice. Now whether these 
circles can be regarded as furnishing any "map of the sky/' or 
any symbolical geography, the resemblance between them and 
the circles, horse-shoes, crosses and other symbols contained ia 
the earth-works of Ohio is certainly very striking. 

IIL Sky worship existed among the Pueblos and ClifT-dwell- 
ers and their descendants the Zunis and Moquis. There was 
associated wiih it a svsiem of orientation and an extensive cal- 
endar system, also secret societies and many sacred ceremonies 
and a symbolical geography vvhich is very surprising. It ia 
very interesting to follow out the system as it existed here. 
Various authors have been engaged in the studv of it and they 
have brought out manv interesting (acts. Among these may 
be mentioned Mr. Frank Cushing, Mr, James Stevenson, Mrs. 
Matilda C. Stevenson, Mr. Walter Fewkes and Dr, Washing- 
ton Maithews. 

Mr. Frank Gushing has given us many (acts in reference to 
this. He says, the chief point in the horizon was the east and 
all other points were arranged with reference to this. The 
points were arranged leflwardly and counted around ihe hori- 
zon on ihe fingers, the east the land o( day, the west, the land 
of night, the north, the home of the master of gods. The zen- 
ith and the nadir were also worlds peopled by great gods; the 
middle was also a world bv itself, thus making seven divisions 
of the sky and the earth. The middle was occupied by animals 
and men. The gods of the several regions were represented 
by the elders of clans, the elders of the north being in special 
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favor wiih the gods, and so the first in rank. Next to these 
were the eiders oi the west. The divinities or leiiches ot the dif- 
ferent clans had their rank according to the points o( the com- 
pass, those of the north beinj; first. 

The order of all the dances must accord with this arrange- 
ment. Each region must be represented by appropriate lead- 
ers, clan leaders. The north, west, south, east, upper and lower, 
each region having a house for the gods. The dances were 
celebrated at the different seasons and by the different clans, 
their order being fixed by the precedence which the gods of the 
region above had over each other, llie rank of the gods and the 
order of the dances following the cardinal points from right to 




Fiff, tO—Circtet Cretctnt* atui ii^utire ut Uuptton, »howino theSi/^botunn of the RtgUm 



led. The Zunis also had kivas which were consecrated to these 
gods. In each ot the cities or pueblos in the Gila valleys were 
temple kivas in which the chambers were arranged in a circuit, 
the doorways leading around (rom the east to the center, the 
northern and southern chambers being twice as large as the 
others to represent the upper and lower regions. 

These temple kivas were strongholds, storehouses and homes 
of the priest rulers of each of the pueblos, as well as a place ol 
sacred assembly, but embodied in themselves the six houses of 
the gods with the center making seven. The temple of Vira- 
cocha, Peru, was built on the same plan and probably owed its 
origin to the sequence ot the cardinal points, similar to that oi 
the Zunis. The ceremonial diagram in the prayer meal of the 
seven ancient spaces shows a four-fold circuit oi entrance. Seven 
chambers in the diagram. The first entrance is at the north 
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and the last at the seventh or middle. The consecration of the 
field of the Zunis, the corn hills have a similar distribution, the 
yellow corn at the north, blue corn for the west, red com lor 
the south, white for the east, speckled for the zenith, black lori 
the nadir and variegated for the middle. This location accord*' 
injj to the cardinal points, of corn hills, kivas, sacred chambers 
and the sacred spaces was very ancient and prevailed among 
the Zunis more sensibly than any other tribe. The seven cities 
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of Cibola are supposed »o have been built according to the same 
arrangement, lor in these ihe totems of the north dwe-it in a vil- 
lage by themselves, those of the west in another, of the south 
in another, and so of the eastern, upper and lower, whtlst those 
of the middle dwelt in another town apart from a'l ihe rest, 
itself subdivided into wards or septs (as in modern Zuni), itself 
also the tribal head — ceremonially ruling all the rest, vtt ruling 
through proto-priestly representatives of and trom all the rest 
in due order of precedence; only, here in ihe midmost place, 
these were under the Sun or Falher-Proto-pricst, and the Seed 
or Mother-Prolo-priesiess in at least all rel'gious and cere- 
monial concerns. 

The idols o( the Zunis exhibit the same symbolism as do the 
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sacred ceremonies. In these we see the arches of the sky, the 
turrets of the clouds, the feathers of the wind, the fcolors, the 
si^rns of the different quarters of the sky, the crosses of the car- 
dinal points, the pictures of ihe celestial houses, the male and 
(emale divinities who presided over the houses and were the 
creators and ancestors of the people, each line and color of each 
idol having a hidden significance. See Fijj. ir. 

In reference to orientation, the Tusayan Indians of Arizona 
place their sacred or world divisions on an anj^le oi from forty- 
five to fifty degrees west ot north* and construct their kivas 
accordingly, resembling the well-known placement of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian temples, obliquely to the cardinal points, the 
angles instead of the sides facing north, west, south and east. 
The arbitrary placing of the world quarters was carried further 
by the ancient Incns, as shown by the orientation ot Cuzco than 
bv any other people, except ihe Chinese. The sun was the all- 
important factor in the universe, the maker ol day and the 
renewer ol light. 

The seven ancient spaces were sometimes symbolized in the 
ceremonial diagrams, which were made on the floor with prayer 
meal, six chambers or houses being arranged around a central 
one. What is most singular, the ground plan ol the ruins of 
Casa Grande shows a similar arrangement around a central room. 
This conveys the idea that the^e may have been a knowledge 
ol the solstitial sun and an arranpemenl of the chambers or 
rooms in the villages so as to catch the rays of the rising sun. 

It is ihe opinion of Mr. Stephens and Waller Fewkes ihat the 
tour cardinal points ol the Moquis are determined by the sum- 
mer and winter solstices. The first point toward the north is 
determined by the notch on the horizon from which the sun sets 
at the summer solstice, the second west by its setting in the 
winter, the third by its rising in winter, and the fourth by its 
rising in the summer. This brings the arrangement into har- 
mcny with the one with which Mr. Gushing has described, 
though it gives a different explanation. 

The following "creation" myth hfs been given by Mrs. Steven- 
son; "When the people first came to this world they passed 
through four worlds, all in the interior, the passageway from 
darkness to light being through a large reed. Thev were pre- 
ceded by two local divinities who dwelt upon the mountains, li.e 
one a hideous looking creature, the olher a being with snow 
■white hair, probably ihe personifications of the rain and snow, 
or the black cloud and while cloud. One ol these descended 
the mountain and drew his foot through the sands. Immedi- 
ately a river flowed and a lake formed, and in the depths of 
■ the lake a group of while houses, constituting a village. There 
was a belief that the spirits ot ihe dead went to the beautiful 
village, and that there was a passageway through the moun- 
tains to the depths of the lake with iour chambers, where ihe 
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priests of the divinilies rest in iheir journey to the sacred waters. 
This myth is dramatized in a peculiar way in the kivas at the 
initiation of the children. 

The superstition is that no male child can after death enier 
the spirit lake or have access to the sacred villajje in its depths 
unless he receives the sacred breath ot the spiritual divinilies, 
the Sootike. There are accordingly persons appointed who 
are to appear at the ceremony of initiation oi the children and 
represent the different parts ol the sky. The first ceremony 
lakes place in the open air by day. The priest of the sun enleis 
the sacred plazw, draws the sacred square with the sacred meal, 
a yellow line in the east, a blue line in the west, a red line in 
the south. Along these lines the god-lathers pass, each one 
holding the god-child on his back. As he passes the line the 
"Sootike" strikes the child with a large bunch of Spanish bay- 
onets with such iorce at times as to draw tears to the eyes. 
These Sootike are persons appointed who are endowed with 
the breath and represent the different parts of the sky. The 
next ceremony takes place at night. In this the figure of a plumed 
serpent is introduced as a symbol of the rain god and carried 
by messengers of the sky divinities. They wear masks; those 
(or the north, yellow; those for the west, blue; those lor the 
south, red; those for the east, while; those tor the heavens, all 
colors; those for the earth, black. These come to the village 
after sundown. They carry a serpent made ol hide,' about 
twelve feel long and eighteen inches through, the abdomen 
painted white, the back black with while stars. They pass 
through the town, visit each kiva and put the head of ihe ser- 
pent through the hatchway. This signifies the rain cloud pass- 
ing over the mountains and occasionally descending into the 
valleys, bringing water and rain to the villages. This cere- 
mony was a sacred drama which represents the different objects 
of nniure, and lakes place in the sacred kivaa once in four years. 
An old priest stands and blows through the body o! the serpent 
with a peculiar noise resembhng that o( a sea monster. The 
arrangement wiihin the kiva is peculiar. The lather of the sun 
sits upon a ihrone at the west end of the room. The high 
priest and priestess on either side of the throne. The war god 
sits at the left of the fire altar and feeds the sacred flames. The 
god-parents sit upon a stone ledge, which represents the third 
stage of ihe creation, each with a boy by his side on the ledge. 
Inside oi the kiva are mounds of sand, on which are wands of 
feathers. Messengers of the north, casi, south and west lake 
these feathers, and go to each child and blow the sacred breath 
over the plumes into the moulh ol the child. Alter this the 
leathered serpent appears. The high priest of the bow, of the 
sky, the priestess of the earth, ascend to the hatchway, holding 
a large earthen bowl to catch the water poured from the mouth 
of the serpent, Ko-lo-o-owit-si. Each god-faiher carries the 



holy water to the boys to drink, and makes a jjift of the bowl 
to the boy. After this the priests catch the seed which is sent 
from the abdomen of the serpent, in their blankets, and distrib- 
ute the seeds to all present. In the morning the bovs are taken 
from their homes to a dis.ance (rom the village where they plant 
prayer plumes and make pravers to the sky divinities, the child 
repeating the prayers after the god-father. Here, then, we have 
the sky worship, as among the eastern tribes, and which has 
the same elements, a belief in the future, a dependence upon 
the powers of nature, the presence of divinities, the necessity of 
initiation into sacred rites in order to lake the benefits ol the 
nature powers. The imagery is all drawn from the mountains, 
lakes and rivers and the personification ot the rain clouds and 
the snow. 




EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By William Copley Winslow, Ph. D., Sc. D. 

The Temple of Queen Hatasu continues to be a point of 
absorbing interest in archaeological exploration. Dr. Naville's 
work receives the unqualified encomiums of such critics as 
Professor MahalTy in the Nineteenth Century^ the May number, 
for its highly scientific character. As a hieroglyphic scholar 
he is unsurpassed, and is now taking rank with the best practi- 
cal excavators of the day. The Egypt Exploration Fund is 
doing work interior to nothing in which it has been engaged; 
and which, in connection with its archaeological survey, merits 
ample support tror.. the public. The London Times observes 
of the Queen Hatasu site: "If the present undertaking can be 
carried through, the Egypt Exploration Fund will have the 
credit of promoting a unique monument to the select first rank 
o( the spectacles ol Egypt, and iis publications of the reliefs 
and paintings, as well as all t e minor treasures found, and to 
be found, will be more complete and not less artistic than the 
magnificent volumes which French munificence has produced." 

Dr. Hogarth writes ot the hypostyle hall, now cleared ot its 
riibbish heaps, that it ts one of the best preserved remains of 
antiquity in Egypt- The star-spangled ceiling rests on twelve 
sixteen-sided columns, over fifteen leet high; right and left are 
brightly-painted funerary niches, and the main walls show scenes 
still brilliant in coloring. South of this hypostyle is a portico 
corresponding in everything but excellence of workmanship to 
the famous Punt portico on the south side of the central cause- 
way. It is very much ruined; the square pillars are only com- 
plete at the broken end, and very few of the architrave blocks 
or roofing slates are in position. The number of these fallen 
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masses of sione proved a great impediment to us, and we have 
been able this season only iq clear the space between the west- 
ern ranic ot pillars and the wall. By so doing we have laid bare a 
very interesting series oi representations, concerning the pre- 
liminaries and circumstances of the birth of the queen. Her 
mother, Ahmes, appears, conducted by several divinities to the 
presence o( Amen, and the god appears to her in the guise of 
her husband, Thothmes I., as in those well-known scenes in the 
Luxor Temple, relating to the birth of Amenhotep UI. Much 
restoration has been done on this wall by Ramescs II.; but the 
fine portraits of Ahmes herselt have escaped his hand, and 
remain admirable examples of XVIIIth Dynasty art, both in 
moulding and coloring. I'he inscriptions, though defaced, are 
fairly legible. Among the debris, which has lain since an early 
period on the court bounded b\ this portico, the hyposlyle and 
the colonnade, we have found most o( our small objects ol art 
in stone, ware, or paste. Not much statuary has been discovered; 
the best piece is the lower half of a kneeling statue of Senmut, 
the architect of the temple; and a very fine portrait head in 
sycamore wood, on a part ol a mummy case, is worthy ol 
special mention. Amulets, figurines, rings and scarabs, inscribed 
and uninscribed, have been discovered in considerable numbers; 
and in addition to countless separate beads, some fine necklaces 
of blue ware, still strung, with pendants attached, were found 
in the lowest layer of this deposit. Papyrus has been unearthed 
only in innumerable small Jragments; the largest pieces have 
(ormed part of copies of the Book o( the Dead. 

The initial volume ot this undertaking, wilh its plates of the 
Altar Chamber, the Hall o( OiTerings and the Chapel o( Thoth- 
mes IIL, will be a brilliant foretaste of what is to follow. Dr. 
Hogarth considers that when the excavation is complete results 
of value bearing on Egyptian art will be attained. 

The most dazzling discovery ever made in the vallev of the 
Nile is that ot M. de Morgan at Dashour, and perhaps it is the 
happiest hit ever vouchsated an archccologist in search o! treas- 
ure. The treasures of jewelry and gems in this Aladdin's cave 
of the Usurtesens ot the Xllth Dynasty are reckoned at six 
hundred thousand dollars in value. Now comes the question il 
the Louvre is to profit by this mine ol museum-wealth; for John 
Bull, on occupying Egypt, consigned all matters archaeological 
to French control. Ol course, Gizeh will have the pick; but 
when royal gems by the pint and pound turn up en masse there 
is enough and lo snare, liberally. Historically, this magnificent 
outpour is ot comparatively little value. Yet have the news- 
papers, naturally enough, been surcharged with so sensational 
a discovery. And we cannot blame the majority ot Nile tourists 
if i/te magnet at the Gizeh Museum is henceforth the Usurtesen 
showcase. The cry against fire must now include burglary. 



Let ihe new museum, for which five hundred thousand dollars 
are appropnaied, be secure both ways. 

As if fecund Egypt was not intended to have any respite 
archiEologically, Dr. Petrie has exhumed at Kofo, the site of the 
ancient Coptos, three unique and crude statues o( the god 
Khcm, which he more than surmises are relics ol a period con- 
temporaneous with the stone age in Europe. They are shat- 
tered; have heads with ears and beards, but without a face, 
which was supplied by a mask; their arms are puny and dis- 
proportioned, and the legs form a single piece, with a groove to 
designate the division between them. The sawfish and sea 
shells engraved on oneot the Iragments indicate that the people 
at Kolo came into Egypt from the Red Sea, particularly as ii is 
the Nile end of the great caravan route. 

But Egypt, and now especially Great Britain, has another 
agitation. It is the proposed damming ol the Nile and making 
an immense tract ot Nubia into a reservoir, so that Egypt may 
not be watered too much at once, and too little (if at all) at 
another time. Aside from the destruction of monuments and 
Bcniimental considerations, is a scientific reason to my mind 
why vast forethought is needed. ** Egypt is the gitt of the Nile," 
because ol its alluvial deposits. If the waters at the overflow 
be dammed up for a distance of a hundred miles, and be dis- 
char^ed in small quantities through sluices, will the precious 
sediment accompany the water? Will not the alluvium so set- 
tle in the vast modern "Lake Moeris" that, even with machin- 
ery to stir up the "grounds," comparatively little of the sedi- 
ment will reach Lower Egypt, and, at best, be poorly dis- 
tributed? To dam up so inconceivably vast a body of water 
means risk, as the breaking of an)' dam is not an impossibility. 
The humanitarian side of the question is not to be sneered at. 
Some say that the lands on both sides of the Nile for 150 miles 
above Philae will be Hubmerged. The Nubians' home is there 
— where will he go? Doubtless a barrage is sure to come, but 
wo** to that man who thoughtlessly or carelessly selects the site 
and builds thereon. 

The volume "Ahnas," just issued by the Fund, reflects credit 
upon the society, particularly in iis fine plates to illustrate the 
site of the biblical Hanes (Is;^iah 30: 4) and the Herhcleopolis 
of the Greeks. It is not generally known that the palm-leaf 
column in Boston, and the one at the University of Pennsylvania 
are from this site. The Atlas of Ancient Egypt, now received, 
full)' justifies my expectations (see The Antiquarian for May, 
p. 169), and I commend it to all readers of these notes. 

The appointment of a secretary of the Fund, with an ofBce, 
for the United States has long been a necessity. I fetl assured 
that Misd Mary B. Comyns is the right person in the right 
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place. Every subscriber of this majrazine will find a welcome 
at the o5ice in Boston, and he will see interesting publications 
which may ensnare him to ownership in one of them. As our 
London office (37 Great Russell street) is opposite the British 
Museum, so our Boston office (15 Blagden street), adjoining the 
new Public Library, is "just across the way" from our museum. 
Simiiia Si'mtitdus. 



EXPLORATIONS ON THE NORTHWEST COAST. 

ProL George Davidson, of the United States coast and geo- 
detic survey, has recently given an address in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, upon the early discoveries and explorations on the north- 
west coast of America. After thirty-five years' service upon 
the coast he commenced to place upon record some of the re- 
sults of his personal examinations. He traced the earliest eflbrts 
of Ulloa, who reached a position about forty miles north of Cer- 
ros Island in 1539. Then in i542-'43 Cabrillo and Ferello, in 
two vessels, struggled to depict the coast much farther norih. 
Their highest land fall was Port Foss in 38 degrees 18 minutes, 
although they got as high as 42 degrees, but were then far out 
at sea. In 1579 Francis Drake, whom the professor designated 
as the captain-general of freebooters, made his landfall about 
Cape Oxford and anchored in Chetko cove about 42 degrees 
and 3 minutes, whence he sailed to Francis Drake's bay in lati- 
tude 38. There is a manuscript chart of Dudley's in the royal 
museum of Munich which is evidently founded on Drake's pani- 
live and probably on his charts. 

In i6o2-*3 Vizcaino made thirty-two "plans" of the coast 
from Cape San Lucas to about lattitude 42 and the resulting 
general chart exhibits every headiand, island and bay of impor- 
tance except San Francisco. His charts were only rediscovered 
in 1802. Then discovery resied 167 years to the land expedi- 
tion of Portula, who discovered the Bay of San Francisco. 

Particular stress was laid upon the capital work of Cook and 
Vancouver; and in a few sentences the professor connected 
Vancouver with the boundary question between British Colum- 
bia and Alaska; and then the chronometer longitude connection 
between Sitka and Tacoma. 

Tacoma is now being connected by telegraph longitude 
with the coast survey longitude stations and thereby by various 
steps directly with Greenwich, which is the prime meridian of 
most ol the maritime nations. This longitude work is what 
Prof. Davidson and his colleague, C. H. Sinclair, are now 
doing. — Taconta Ledger, 
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By Thkodork F. Wright. U. S. Secretary. 

On the fourteenlh o< May Mr. Bliss began work under the 
new firman permitting two years ol work at Jerusalem, and our 
subscribers look forward eagerly for ihe beginning of a report 
in the July issue ol ihe Quarterly Statement, It is a critical 
period in the work. So long as the government withheld its 
sanction, the information obtained through such work as was 
done by the monks in uncovering Bethesda has served to satisfy 
the public demand for light upon the historic past. The good 
Schick and the rest have sent valuable accounts of isolated dis- 
coveries made here and there in various unofficial ways. Thus 
tor years the accumulation of information was gradual and 
informal. 

The permit to dig at Lachish changed this and turned all 
eyes to the practical test of a tell examined bv the Fund for the 
first time. It was an anxious season, but the first announce- 
ments of Mr. Petrie's discoveries showed that expectations 
would be realized. The further excavations conducted by Mr. 
Bliss set all doubts at rest, and any proposition by the Fund to 
open other tells, it permitted by the government, would have 
been received with satisfaction. 

Instead, however, of being told thai some other Tell would 
be opened, we were startled with the news that a most gener- 
ous permit had been given to work at Jerusalem itself, "M ih 
very spot deemed most important to the verification of Bibl 
history. What will be the result? Of course no one can tell® 
and we can wait for the information as it is given out; but we» 
can see beforehand that the future of the Fund hangs on tiie 
issue of this undertaking. If much be brout^ht to light, the 
work will go on here and there for many years with govern- 
mental sanction nnd the aid of Bible lovers everywhere; but, if 
no results be obtained now, a deep disappointment will settle 
down like an extinguisher upon our present zealous interest. 

What then are the chances? I do not hesitate to say that 
ihey are wholly favorable. The modern wall of Jerusalem runs 
across the hills of Zion. The older wall ran round its brow. 
Weak in a military estimate, the present wall has left outside of 
the city the very ground to be excavated. Had the wall made 
the circle of the hill, buildings would now cover the ground, 
but, as it is, we have a clear course for trenching from the hill 
Zion across the valley of the Tyropoeon lo the hill Ophel and 
so southward into the valley of Hinnom. Not only do we ex- 
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pect to uncover the fortress Millo built by David, but also lo 
see the foundations of Solomon's palace and the tombs of the 
Kings. Moreover the valley is filled one hundred feet with the 
debris of ihe past and much will he found in this vast accumu- 
lation. Instead of feeling any anxiety then as to the outcome, 
we are eager for the lest, believing that the results will be such 
as to confirm the Fund in public confidence for a long lime. 

Certain books published by the Fund are often inquired lor. 
I have therefore obtained a supply and will forward, postpaid, 
the following on receipt of annexed price: 

Mound of Many Cities, Bliss, $1.25; Recovery o( Jerusalem, 
Nilson& Warren, $1.25; Tent Work in Palestine, Conder, $1.50; 
Syrian Stone Love, Conder, $150; Heth and Moab, Conder, 
$1.50; Mount Seir, Hull, $1.50; Geology of Palestine, Hull, $4. 50; 
History of Jerusalem, Besant & Palmer, $1,90; Bible and Mod- 
ern Discoveries, Harper, $1.75; Tell Amarna Tablets, Conder, 
^1.25; City and Land, XVilson and others, 90 cents; Names 
and Places, Armstrong, $1.25; Palestine Under Moslems, 
LeStrange, $3.50; Judas Maccabaeus, Conder, $1.25; Index to 
Quarterly Statements, 50 cents; Catalogue of Photographs, 15 
cents; Photographs of Herod's Inscription, 15 cents; Photo- 
graphs of Siloam Inscription, 15 cents; Photographs of Moabiie 
Stone, 15 c**nls; Photographs of Jar 80 leet buried, 15 cents; Casts 
o( Lachish Tablet, two sides, 75 cents; Casts o( Lachish Tablet, 
one side, 40 cents; Casts of Samaritan Weight, 70 cents; Casts ot 
Seal of Haggai, 55 cents; Castsof Inscribed Beed, 30 cents; Pho- 
tographs o( Contour Map, large, $1.25; Photographs of Contour 
Map, small, 25 cents. The contour map is now to be had ot Mr. E. 
E. Howell, 612 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 
*or $55. It is perfectly finished, colored, framed, boxed lor 
shipment, and warranted for safe delivery. The price is less 
than in London, but the work is equal. 

For the encouragement of others I subjoin a list of subscript 
tions 80 far received in 1S94: 

TwENTv-FivE Dollars. 



Miss Louise Kennedy, Concord, Mass. 
Ten Dollars. 



d 



Scranton Public Library, Rev. J. T. Barber, Rev. J, M. P. 
Olts, L. L, D., E, B. Sturges, Esq. 

Five Dollars. 

Mrs. A. L. Hopkins, Miss R. S. Lovverv, W, A. 
Stewart, Mrs. C. E. Van Cortlandt, W. H. Baldwin, 
Miss M. A. Sharpe, Miss E. E. Dana, Daniel Holmes, 
Esq., Miss L. H. Barrow, Mrs. Henry Farnam, E. W. Clark, 
T. F. Wright, Mrs. A. T. McCliniock, Rev. James Carter, 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, Wm. Niles, Esq., Wm. GaurneU, 
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George T. Liltle, Col. F. Fairbanks, Dr.T. C. Billheimer, Miss 

F. W, Blackwell, A. Dempster; anonymous* Welteslev College, 
Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D., George Vaux, S. Wilson Fisher, D. 
L. Webster, C. W. Shane, H. E. Pierreponl, E. F. Billings, 
Samuel Small, Toronto Y. M. C. A., Edwin Parsons, Rev. |. 
Easter, Ph. D., Rev. B. R. Wilburn, J. W. McNary, G. F. 
Billings, Pres. D. C. Gilman, Rev. John Worcester, R. D, 
Douglas, Miss E. W. Stevenson, H. E. Nitchie, Rev, L. W. 
Kip, Mrs. E. D. Perkins, Rev. James W. Fenn, Charles 
Bunchcr, H. E. Deals, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Siade, F. G. McKeao. 

Three Dollars. 
Mrs. E. H. Pearson. 

Two Dollars and a Half. 

The Rev. A, S. Dohbs, D. D., Mrs. S. B. Cone, 
Prot. W. W. Davis, Miss F. E. Hardmg, Rev. J. Mor- 
row, D. D., Prot. J. Strong, D. D„ Dr. J. H, Morrison, J. 
H. Perry, f. A. Thompson, Rev. J. Zimmerman, C. S. Carrier, 
Esq., Rev. J. A. Johnston, Rev. A. A. Williams, Rev. F. P. 
Miller, Rev. S. S. Seward, Rev. J. Humberger, Frank Wood, 
Mrs. Frank Wood, Rev. S. C. Bartlett, D. D., Rev. W. W. 
Atlerbury, D. D., T. P. Barnefield, Prof. R. W. Rogers, Bos- 
ton Cong. Library, Prof. D, G. Lvon, Rev. E. Horbruck, Dr. 

G. S. Stevens, Prof. W. W Moore', Alexander Strong, W. W. 
White, Mrs. R. B. Scott, Prof. ). W. Beardslee, Prof. F. S. 
Goodrich, H. W. Preston, While Library, Cornell, Rev. W. 
W. Adams, D. D., A. P. Putnam, D. D., Rev. G. F. Williams, 
R. S. F. Dike, D. D., Miss Mary Evans, Rev. W. C. Winalow, 
D, D., Rev. J. L. Ewell, William A. Shaw, Miss Grace T. 
Davis, Rev. J. T, Ladd. 

The April issue ol the Quarterly Statement contained, besides 
other illustrations, six photographs ot the famous sarcophagus 
found at Sidon and believed by many to be Alexander's. 
I have extra copies and can date back subscriptions so as to 
include April. 

42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Correspondence. 



THE CHEROKEE CALENDAR SYSTEM. 
Editor AmerUan ANtiquarian: 

My reply to your inquiry concerning the Cherokee calendar 
has been delayed by pressing business. Excepting in the reten- 
tion of five seasons, the Cherokees have entirely lost their old 
system of measuring time and have now only the regular whib* 
man's way of counting days, weeks and months. For days and 
months, they have names in their own language, and weeks arc 
counted by Sundays, /. ^., next week is expressed as "after Sun- 
day/' and three weeks as "three Sundays.** Seven is a sacred 
number in their mythology and ritual, but has no connection 
with their present calendar system, excepting as borrowed from 
the whites. Tlieir year formerly began in spring. I enclose 
present names of months (which they still call moons) and seasons. 

Months — Januar>', Unalatiint, refers to the wind driving objects 
short distances; February. Gagall; March, AnQyl, refers to 
strawberries (ana); April, Kuwani, refers to ducks (?) (kawanu); 
May, UnAskoti, refers to making pottery (tintl); June, Tehaluyl; 
July» GuyegwanT; Augiist, GftlCinI, refers to the drying up of 
the streams; September, Dullstl ; October, Duninall ; November, 
Nuniategwa, **large moon"; December, Unskiyl, 

Seasons — Spring, Gagcyl, "near the summer"; Summer, GagI; 
Early Autumn, Guyu; Late Autumn, Ulftgahustu, refers to the 
falling of the leaves; Winter, GaliJ. James Mooney, 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 



THE MAYA LANGUAGE. 



Editor American Antiquarian: 

I am satisfied now that I have made that connection between 
the old and new world we have been so long hunting for. 

I find that the Maya language is beyond all question a direct 
oflshoot from the Malay. The proof of this is so full, so clear 
and so complete that it will silence all opposition on the part of 
linguists. In construction the Maya is much nearer the Malay 
than are the Polynesian lancjua^es, there are more than twice 
as many Malay words in the Maya than in all the Polynesian 
dialects together. 

This comparison has certainly never been made betore, for 
linguists could not have overlooked the relation. 

CvRus Thomas. 
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Editorial 



THE ZODIAC AND ORIENTATION IN AMERICA. 

The description of sky worship in America introduces the 
inquiry, How much did the American races know about astron- 
omy? This is not easily answered, yet there are some facts 
which throw light upon the subject, and so we propose to con- 
sider it. First, let us say that a book has recently appeared in 
England called "The Dawn of Astronomy."* This book treats 
mainly of the mythology and early astronomy ot Egypt, but it 
enables us to draw a comparison and is of great importance in 
understanding the subject of astrology in America. It shows 
the different stages through which ancient astronomy passed, 
and reveals the views which were held in the east and the differ- 
ent elements which were brought together by the history of sky 
worship. The author divides the observation of the heavenly 
bodies into three stages — the first for wonder and worship; the 
second for utility, the observation of the seasons, the direction 
of religious feasts and the processes of agriculture ; the third for 
the knowledge of astronomical principles, the first two stages 
being associated with mythology. 

I'he oldest and most primitive form of nature worship known 
to history was saba^anism. This existed among the Aryans at 
an early date. In it the earth (Prithivi); the sky (Varuna); 
the water (Ap); the fire (Agni); the storm-gods (Maruts), were 
all personified and worshiped as deities. It is mentioned in the 
Vcdas that the sky and the blue ocean arc ''Varuna's loins/' 
*'Varuna stemmed asunder the wide firmament. He lifted up on 
high the bright and t^lorious heavens. He stretched out the 
starry sky and the earth." Among the Persians there was a 
more or less conscious opposition to the gods of nature and a 
striving after a more spiritual deity. This resulted in dualism. 
Still prayers were offered to the dawn, and the contest between 
light and darkness was personified. The darkness, called Ahiman, 
•was overcome by the god of light, Ahrmuzd. Among the Chal- 
deans, the sign lor a god was a star, and the temples were con- 
structed in strict relation to the stars. Even the divisions of the 
earth were arranged according to the "geography of the heavens." 
The temple in the center was built in terraces, each terrace sacred 



*Thc Dawn of Astronomy. 
EgTptianM. By J. Nonnftn Lockyer. 




study of the temple worship and mytboloKy uf the ancieot 
New York and London: MacMillui & Co. Price S5. 
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to a planet or star, the upper shrine sacred to the sun.* A 
similar arrangement appeared in China at a very early date. 
The great temple of the sun at Pckin was called the Temple 
of Heaven. It was also built in terraces, like the pyramids of 
Chaldea. It was surrounded by a wide pavement, and in the 
pavement were nine circles of standing stones, the circles repre- 
senting the nine heavens, the stones increasing in nines until 
the last circle was composed of eighty-one stones. In the center 
ol these circles was the altar at which the emperor knelt on their 
New Year's Day, the twenty-first of December, at the winter 
solstice, and acknowledged himself inferior to the heavens, and 
offered sacrifices to secure a prosperous season. The twenty- 
eight constellations of the Chinese zodiac were contained in this 
Temple ol Heaven. Tablets were erected to the sun. moon and 
stars. The Chinese also had the dragon and the tortoise lor 
emblems of the sky. There was on the shell of the tortoise the 
"map of the heavens and the earth." The tortoise lives in "the 
lake of the stars." It has eight feet and six eyes. On its under 
shell it has the image of five summits and four canals, on its 
upper shell, images of sun, moon, eight celestial regions, seven 
stars of the great dipper, which is the northern measure or 
bushel, making the celestial and terrestrial map. The four canals 
refer to the four rivers, the five summits to the five mountains. 

The Chinese were called celestials because their empire was 
divided alter the celestial spaces. The emperor was the center 
of alL The nine circles are peculiar to the Chinese, thoug^h Dr. 
Bahr speaks of nine squares which are alluded to in Persian 
and Hindoo sacred books, made of four celestial and four ter- 
restrial, with a central square. 

Among the Chaldeans, the luminous and celestial region d 
the East served as the abode of the great divinities. In the book 
of astrology, compiled by the orders of Sargon (zcxx) B. C.), the 
country of Accad or Chaldea, was the center of the universe, 
the four regions, with Elam to the east, Phcenicia to the west, 
Goine to the north, and Subarli to the south, formed ''mystical 
square" and "planetary seal" and represented the "Cosmos." 

In America there was also a map of the sky. though the 
divisions were different, for there were among the Zunis and 
Navajoes, squares surrounding a central square, four for the 
horizontal spaces, two for the zenith and nadir, with a central 
one, making seven. 

Among the Egyptians the conception of the sky was that the 

•The tower of Babel vna the most ancieot. This w»« called the "Temple of Ihe Sevea 
Lights" or the culeatial earth, which embodied the astronomical Idngdoms of antiquity. 
These seven lights were no other than the seven star» <A the (treat dipper or the mvcd 

filaoetary bodies, seven ■itaKL's colored in a manner to represent the seven planets. Accord* 
ag to some this was an exact imitation of the sacred moiintaln which arises in terraces till 
the summit reaches the heavens, and was the earliest imitation ol it. Ou the summit of 
this was a sanctuary or shrine tu the sun. The attempt to reach the beaveiu tcclestUl 
«pacesj was thwarted, accordinx to the Scriptures. 
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firmament was a double arch or sphere, the lower arch filled with the 
stars, the upper filled with the sun and moon. This was personified 
and represented as a female figure or goddess Nu, who bends over 
the earth (Seb), with her feet on one horizon and her finger tips on 
the other. The earth is a recumbent figure below the sky. This 
conception is represented in the cut. Fig. i. Here the human 
figure is double, the body of the goddess dividing the firmament 




Tlli; ■<ulilJp:>-'i Nf-T KhrKLStNTKD IM»I OLE. 

into two spheres. The winged globe symbolizes the sun; the 
beetle with wings spread, symbolizes the moon; the figure hold- 
ing a boat in the hands symbolizes the passage of the sun over 
the arch of the sky. The whole figure furnishes a map of the 
heavens with the sky personified. There is, however, in America, 
a very similar way of symbolizing the sky divinity. It prevails 
among the Navajo Indians. The sky is a circular hut, over 
which is stretched the personified arch of the rainbow, the feet 
upon one side of the hut, the head and arms upon the other^ but 
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the rainbow itself forming an arch over the hut. The analogy 
is carried out still further in that the door of the hut is made up 
of different coldred skins, the white to represent the dawn, the 
black skin to represent the darkness.* 

Here then we have very striking analogies in the way of 
representing the firmament and the sky in the east and the west 
all nations having a very similar conception of the sky itscll, but 
each one having a different map or chart in which it recorded 
its own mythologies, the divisions of the sky being peculiar to each. 

2. The next question is in regard to the zodiac. The zodiac 
was very ancient and is supposed to have been known even in 
prehistoric times. Mr. Lockycr speaks of the zodiacs which 
were found in the ancient temples of Egypt, one of them at 
Denderah. In this zodiac, the stars arc represented as myth- 
ological personages sailing along in boats. The signs of the 
zodiac are the fish, the ram, the bull and the twins. In the 
middle section, the sun's course in different parts of the day is 
given. In this zodiac we find the animals peculiar to Egypl 
The figure of the cow, little bear, jackal, .the hippopotamus. 
Farther east, we find that the constellations are made up also of 
animals, but animals which are more familiar. Here we have 
the Great Bear, Sirius; the Great Dog, Aldebaran ; the Bull; the 
Little Bear and the Dragon; also Arcturus, the Archer; Orion 
and the Pleiades. These constellations were known to the 
ancients, for they are recorded in the Scriptures in the book of 
Job, in Homer, in Hesiod and other Greek poets. "Canst thon 
find the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion; 
canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or canst thou 
guide Arcturus with his sons?" The constellations were also 
known in America and were regarded as parts of the zodiac and 
were given names which resembled tliose common in the cast. 
It is interesting to trace out the charts which represent the sky 
among the different tribes, civilized and uncivilized. 

To illustrate, the Osages have a chart in which there is a tree 
and a river flowing at the root of the tree. The tree is the tree 
of life. Beneath the river are the lollowing objects: the morn- 
ing star, the six stars, the evening star, the little star, the moon, 
the seven stars and the sun, the peace pipe, the war hatchet, the 
four heavens, represented by four parallel lines, the lowest heaven 
resting on an oak tree, each space supported by a pillar or ladder 
at the end of the line. Above the heavens is the arch of the 
sky and the bird hovering over the arch. This chart represents 
the worlds through which the ancestors of the people passed 
before they came to the earth and the time when they had human 

*Iq one of the ceretnooiea the hut wns bpilt (our ttraes, once at the place at the east, 
the north, the nouth and the west, lo symbolize the four points of the cumpsss. The cere- 
mony coatinucd nine days. The pcrsonators ol the eotls were adorned with scarfs o! diHcr- 
eot colors. The «and pnintlngs were uf different colors, showiae that the colors ol the skj 
were regarded as Important symbols. 






UfNER COURT AND SANCTUARY AT EDFO 
(From a Photograph by the Au^or.) 
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souls in the bodies of birds. The ascent to four heavens and the 
descent to them make up the number seven.* 

The Mexicans represented the zodiac by a figure of a man 
with the symbols for the days of the months arranged around 
the person, with lines drawn to the different parts; the rose, to 
the breast; the eagle, to the right arm; the vulture, to the right 
ear; the earthquake, to the tongue; the wind, to the liver; the 
rabbit, to the left ear; the flint, to the teeth ; the air, to the breath ; 
the monkey, to the left arm; the cane, to the heart; the herb, to 
the bowels; the tiger, to the left foot; the serpent, to the male 
organ. These were the names of the days ol the months. Most 
of them were names of animals. They served an important part 
in the calendar system of the Mayas as well as the Mexicans. 
They were ordinarily arranged in squares following one another 
in regular succession, but they were occasionally, especially in 
the codices, arranged in the form of a maltesc cross, the spaces 
or arms filled with symbolic trees, in wliich were birds, human 
figures below the trees. These animal heads, symbolizing the 
days, were at the corners or angles of the cross. 

3. The division of the zodiac seems to have varied with the 
different nations. Among the Chinese, there were twenty-eight 
stations; among the ancient Accadians there were only twelve 
signs of the zodiac, but among the Mayas there seem to have 
been twenty: one for each day of the month, but there were thir- 
teen days according to the sacred calendar, and eighteen 
months according to the secular calendar. The signs of the 
zodiac were contained in the famous calendar stone called the 
Rosetta stone. The stone in Mexico which answers to the 
Rosctta stone is called the sacrificial stone, and is preserved in 
the museum of Mexico. It shows the skill of the Mexicans in 
arranging the symbols of the sky and making a calendar out of 
them. In this we see the face of the suti occupying the middle 
space, the four squares arranged around the sun, the twenty 
animal heads, or day symbols, in a circle outside of the squares, 
a fourth circle divided by four points of the compass, a fifth 
circle, with grains of corn, divided by the alternate angles, a sixth 
circle, divided by towers, a seventh, composed of the body of a 
double snake, itself divided into ten spaces, the whole making a 
map of the heavens as well as a calendar stone. 
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SOLSTITIAL ORIENTATION, 

The subject of orientation is more interesting than this one of 
the zodiac or the calendar. The comparison between the system 
of the east and the west is very instructive. 

According to ?.ir. Lockyer, the temples and the pyramids 
were all of them orientated. Some of them were orientated toward 
the sun, while on the equator others were orientated to the rising 
and setting sun at the solstices, and still others toward the stars. 

The author thinks that the pyramids of Memphis, Tnis, Sais, 
Bubastis were equatorially orientated, that the temples of Abydos 
and Amen-Ra were solsticially orientated. The alignment of the 
temples is the most interesting feature. There are temples which 
are so aligned that the sun at the summer solstice shines through 
the whole length. 600 yards, and shines upon the shrine in the 
deep interior, causing it to shine with a "resplendent light." This 
was the case with the temple at Amen-Ra, as well as the more 
modern temple Edfu. The entrance to this latter temple was 
guarded by a massive exterior pylon. This reduced the light 
so that it should shine into the temple itself. Further, the arches 
from the entrance to the end, was covered so that within the 
penetralia, there was only a dim religious light, but the sun 
shone through the entire temple and struck upon the wall of the 
shrine at the back. The temple was directed toward the place 
of the sun's setting,and the narrowing doors were so contrived that 
the temple should prove a great astronomical tel<fscope. The 
narrow shaft of light was directed and concentrated until it 
reached the shrine, which answered as the eye piece. We have 
here the true origin of our present method ol measuring time. 
The magnificent burst of light at sunset into the sanctuary would 
sho.v that a new true solar year was beginning. The summer 
solstice was the time when the Nile began to rise. The priests 
were enabled to determine not only the length of the year, but 
the exact time of its commencement. This, however, they kept 
to themselves. The year in common use» called the vague year, 
began at diflferent times of the true year through a long cycle. 
Here we find the analogy between the Egyptian and the Americaa 
systems very startling. There were two calendars in America 
— one recorded the vague or common year, the other recorded 
the sacred year. 

The effort of the priests was to keep the people ignorant of 
the sacred year. The vague year was corrected by intercalary 
days, which were sacred to the sun. The system of orientation 
helped the priest to keep the calendar correct. There seems to 
have been also two systems of orientation, one for the temples, 
the other for the palace. The temples were orientated to the 
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solstitial sun, but the palaces to the cardinal points. We find, 
at least, that the shrines were so placed upon the pyramids that 
the sun would shine through the double door- way and strike 
upon the tablets upon the back of the inner sanctuary, where 
were the various symbols of the cross, tree, bird and sun. The 
light would cause these symbols to stand out clearly. The 
offerings were presented to these as if they were divinities. They 
were offerings to the nature powers and the sky-divinities as 
much as they were to the sun-god. In the palaces at Copan the 
idols which contained the portraits of kings were arranged around 
the four sides of a square. There were altars in front of the 
idols, but we do not learn that there was any effort to direct the 
rays of the sun into the faces of these idols. There was a great 
difference between the temples and the palaces in this respect. 
Even the alignment of the walls of the temples formed an angle 
with the walls of the palace and its courts, showing that there 
was a regard to the solstitial sun in the temples, but an orientat- 
ing to the cardinal points in the palaces. 

The most interesting of the Eg>'ptian temples were those that 
were drawn out of line on account of the precision of the equin- 
oxes. The duration of the temples was such that every three 
■ hundred years there would need to be a chan^'e in the direction 
of the axis of the temple or the light of the star would he ob- 
scured, as the stars were slowly changing their places in the 
sky. The discovery made by Mr. Lockycr was to the effect that 
the temples which were drawn out of alignment was not 
owing to the symmelryphobia, but the lack of symmetry, or as 
owing to another intent or purpose. Some of the temples had 
become useless by reason of the change of the position of the 
stars. The ancient temples would have an alignment favorable 
to the old position. The later temples would have their align- 
ment at an angle. In this way the date of the erection of the 
temples may be calculated, the position of stars forming a 
measure which would determine the lapse of time between the 
two classes of temples. This may seem theoretical, yet the 
author has made many remarkable discoveries and has furnished 
a clue for the solution ofsome of the dark problems in Egyptology. 
The book is quite revolutionary in this respect. He says: "In 
the early days, 3000 or 4000 B. C. we must assume that the 
people had not the slightest idea of the precessional change, but 
with a star changing its declination in an average way the same 
temple could not be used to observe the same star for more than 
two or three hundred years. At the end of that time, if they 
wished to observe a particular star, they must either change the 
axis of the old temple or build a new one. As a matter of fact, 
tile axis of the temples have been changed. A great deal of 
work has been done on many of the temples in order to give 
them a twist. He refers to the temple of Luxor as an illustra- 
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tion. The suggestion is that after the temple had been built a 
certain number of years the amplitude ol the star had ^ot a little 
out of the initial line, so the direction was changed and an outer 
court was added. Afterwards there was another outer court, and 
another remarkable change, in fact, four well marked deviations. 
The temple represented in the frontispiece is a restoration by 
the French commission. It represents a solemn ceremonial 
which took place at the ercat festival of the Nile rising, and 
the summer solstice. Resides the morning ceremonial there 
were processions of the gods during the day. How long these 
morning and special yearly ceremonials went on before the dawn 
of history we, of course, have no knowledge. The morning star 
watched by the Egyptians at Thebes, certainly 3000 B. C„ was 
Sirius, the brightest of them all, and there is completed evidence 
that Sirius was not the star first so used/* 



NOTES. 

The plates used to illustrate the editorial were kindly loaned by Mac- 
Millan & Co. of New York. 

T HZ fourth volume of the foumal of American Ethnology is devoted to 
a description of the Snake Dance. 

The tenth annual volume of the Bureau of Ethnology is at hand. 

As ANCIENT CITY in AHzona has been discovered and various parties 
have started to visit it 

The Field Colu.vbian Museum has been opened with appropriate cer- 
emonies. Mr. Holmes, of Washington, is to be the curator of the depart- 
ment of anthropology. 

The British Archa-ological Association has elected Rev. William Copley 
Winslow, of Boston, to honorary membership. He is honorary fellow ol. 
the Royal Archaeological Institute. 

Tacoma. — Lectures before the Academy of Science of Tacoma wcrt 
delivered during the winter by Judge Wickersham; by Prof. George David- 
son, of the U. S. coast survey, the latter on the early discoveries oa the 
northwest coast. 

Temple op Isis.— The damming of the Nile, proposed by the govern- 
ment of Egypt, threatens to flood the temple of Isis. on the Island of Philai. 
The Society of Antiquaries has put on record a protest against the destnic 
tion of these monuments. 

A STATE FXi'OSiTiON IS to be held in this city in August, at which there will 
be an especial department devoted lo ethnology, of which Judge Wicker- 
sham will have charge. There will be gathered a large number of archaeo- 
logical relics and representatives of the various tribes of Indians. The 
collection of Mrs. Alice M. Kiniie, which is one of the finest in America, 
will be placed on exhibition. Judge Wickersham has been giving aiteniio: 
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to the various specimens of shuScts, which have been found in Washington. 
This is a weapon which is an exact imitation of the New Zealand weapon. 
Some of them are in stone, some in copper and some in bronze. An article 
on these specimens lias been promised to The Antiquarian. 

Paleouthics. — The discussion on this subject still goes on, though no 
discovery of the bones of extinct animals has yet brought the rude relics 
of America into direct harmony with those of Europe. The question 
whether pottery is to be found in the paleolithic age in Europe also divides 
the archaeologists. 

A paper by Mr. J. A, Watkins was read before the Academy of Science, 
New Orleans, on the Choctaws. Col. Preston Johnston, in commcntmg on 
it, said the Choctaws stood, in point of mtellcct, next to the Aztecs. After 
them came the Natchez, who were exterminated in 1731, but Mr. Beer 
stated that there were two towns where the Natchez language was still 
spoken. 

Recent Finds, — AtSouthwork, England, near ihe Marshal Sea prison, 
many old piles, on which was marshy ground, perhaps the remains of lake 
dwellings, also many flint implements of the neolithic period. Near 
Oxford, England, some finds with regard to "river-valley" man, usually 
labeled "paleolithic man." Mr. A. M. Bell is about to publish a paper on 
the find. Some interesting circles and walls, with altars or stones, designed 
for holding fire, have been found in Wales. 

J. Walter Fewkes. — This indefatigable laborer in the field of ethnology 
has recently published several monograms on the Tusayans, one entitled: 
The Palu-Lu-Kopi-7i, a Tusayan Ceremony. The Na-Ac Nai-Ya, by a 
Tusayan Initiation Ceremony. The Kinship of a Tanoan-Sfieaking Com - 
munitv. On Certain Persona^fs also appear in a Tusayan Ceremony, 
A Central American Ceremony which suggests the Snake Dance of the 
Tusayan Villagers, 

The following are the positions which Mr. Fewkes takes on the Tusayan 
Ethnology: There is a great likeness between the Aztec God Quetzalcoatl, 
the Maya Kukulcan, and the Hopi Ba-lti-lU-kon, and the mythological being 
called Kolowitsi, all of ihera having the symbol of the plumed serpent. 
There is a vem of similarity running through the nature worship and 
symbolism of all American tribes. (The system of matriarchy prevails 
among the southwestern aborigines, as among the eastern savage hunters. 
The husband, on marriage, goes to the house of his wife, and the children 
belong to her gens.) 

He writes also, in reference to the death of Mr. A. M. Stephens, the fol- 
lowing words: "The sad death of M r. Stephens takes from American ethnology 
a most devoted and conscientuus observer, and the only white man who 
could be called an adept in their languages. I hope some one will arise 
who will study them with the devotion he has shown for the last twenty years." 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Folk Tales of Angola. Fifty Tales, with Ki-mbundu Tcxl, literal Enelish 
Translation. Introduction and Notes. Collected and Edited by Hcli 
Cbatelain, late United States Commcrcal Agent at Loanda. West 
Africa. Boston and New York: Published for the American Folklore 
Society by Houghton, Mift^in & Co. i8g4. 

Now that the geographical problem of the dark continent has been solved 
and Europeans have penetrated the deep interior, it is high lime that the 
folklore of the native tribes was collected, for the experience in Americi 
is a warning. Here there was an opportunity fifty years ago which was not 
improved, and now it is exceedingly difficult to collect the folklore of the 
Indian tribes, and when collected it is difficult to separate it from that 
which has been introduced by the white man. The author speaks of the 
failure of African explorers to furnish anything more than accessory parti 
but gives much credit to the missionaries for revealing the memonic archives 
of the African nations, among whom are Krapf and Steere in East Afnca, 
Grout, Colcnso and Butner in South Africa, Bently Mackey in West Africa. 
He says that South Africa ts the best worked field. Bleek published 
translations of forty- two short tales collected by the German missionaries 
in i860; Dr. Callaway, 1866-70, printed his Zulu nursery tales and rchgiotis 
system of the Zulus, containing the Zulu tradition of creation, ancestor 
worship, divination, etc.; Theal, in 1886, his volume on Caflfir folklore. The 
following characteristics of African folklore are mentioned: i. Many of 
the favorite heroes of mythology and peculiar incidents which have been 
called universal can be traced through Africa from sea to sea; ^.^.. thestnry 
of Reynard, the fox, etc. 2. It is especially rich m animal stories. Each 
personified animal is made to play the same role. 3. A great number of 
stones are used to account for the origin of natural phenomena. 4. Super- 
stitions are similar to the popular conceptions of the Aryan and other 
stocks of mankind, 5. In African folk tales the animal world and the 
spiritual world are organized and governed just like the human world. In 
Angola the elephant is the supreme king of all animal creation. The author 
says that the repeated assertion that Africans are fetichists is utterly false; 
nor are they polythcists or idolaters, for they believe in one great invisible 
God, though they do not formally worship him. A few generalizations about 
the people of Africa are given in the introduction, as follows: "WTiat con- 
stitutes a nationality in the natural state is much less the political orgaou- 
ation than the language. A people speaking one language constitute a 
nation; each tribe has its own dialect." "As fatherhood is never absolutely 
certain, the mother determines kinship and heredity." In former times 
every tribe had a chief, or king, chosen in one family according to the 
tribal law of succession. Each native community forming a village or towa 
is governed by a chief. The council of elders forms the legislative and 
controlling power and is composed of all the adult males. This council 
delegates the executive power to the chief. Professional medicine men 
constitute a kind of secret order. They secure the friendship of the demons 
by presents or by sacrihce. This constitutes the only visible worship or 
cult of the Bantu negro. Here, then, wesee the striking analogies between 
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the African tribes and the North American Indians. These analogies are 
given in the introduction to the book. One cannot find them in any of the 
folk tales which constitute the bo<ly of the book. In fact there seems to be 
a great contrast between the folk tales here published and those found in 
any other part of the world, and in this respect the book is somewhat dis- 
appointing. There are many other parts of Africa where the analogies are 
perceptible in the folk tales themselves and one is interested in reading the 
translations, because of the frequent resemblances. The Folklore society 
of America deserves great credit for publishing the book, as it is not likely 
that any publishing house would make it pay except as subscriptions were 
first secured. It is introductory to a scries, and the hope is thai the series 
will grow until it furnishes the means for comparative study and would 
make a library of itself. 

yt Mmind of Many Cities, or Tcii-ei-Hesy. Excavated by Frederick Jones 
Bliss, M. A, New York: MacMillan & Co. i8(j4. 

In the autumn of 1890 Mr. F. J. Bliss, the son of the missionary at Beirut, 
was asked to carry on the excavation which had been begun by Dr. I'etrie 
at Tell-el-Hesy, m Southern Palestine. He began the work in March, 
189I. He uncovered the foundations of eight different cities and reduced 
half the mound, which was sixty feet high, to the level of the plain. The 
cities which he uncovered belonged to the period which elapsed between 
the exodus from Egypt to the exile, from the seventeenth century B. C. to 
the fifth century B. C, and for this reason his excavations were interesting, 
for they were calculated to throw light upon the Scripture history. The 
first city was at a depth of sixty-five fccL In this he found a group of 
copper relics, spear-heads, adzes, knives and axes, which, in many respecis, 
resemble those found among the emblematic mounds of Wisconsin. To 
these he gives the date of 1700 B. C. 

In the second city he found blast furnaces, designed, probably, for baking 
pottery. He gives this the date of 1400 B. C. 

In the third city he came upon a tablet which contained an inscription 
written in the cuneiform language. This tablet has been deciphered. It was 
translated by Dr. A. H. Sayce, and proved to be the other end of a corres- 
pondence which had been carried on between the Kmg Amenhotep III. 
of Egypt, one of the pharaohs, and Zimrida, the governor nf Lachish It 
appears that in 1887 the tablets were discovered in Egypt at Tell*el- 
Amarana by a peasant woman, also written in the cuneiform. This corres- 
pondence seems to have contained the buried records which speak about 
the days of Abraham, when he pitched Iiis tents in the neighborhood of 
Hebron. It was a single tablet, but is very elotjuem in its lesson. The city 
appears to have belonged to the Bronze Age, for there were found in it 
articles resembling those which belonged to the Swiss lake-dwellers of the 
early bronze age. A large spear with a rivet, bronze chisels, a borer or 
drill, hair-pins, needles with eye-holes, a bronze knife, pottery painted in 
red and black. We thus form an idea of the culture of the period, a culture 
which elsewhere was not attended with writing, 

In the fourth city (depth thirty-two feet) there were found a bronze idol 
with gold collar, pottery, figureaes resembling those of Greece, also a 
building made of mud brick, walls five feet thick. Scarabs and beads, cov- 
ered with stags, resembling those found by Schleimann^ at Troy, and many 
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bronzeobjects. also corn grinders, resembling the oUas, as found in CalifonuL 
This was a Phccnician city. A very interesting article was a h-itton or stnd, 
resembling the spool ornaments of America, but containing on its surface 
one of those peculiar symbolic Manitou faces, with eyes made up of con- 
centric circles, nose, mouth and eyebrows made from a double crescent. 

From the tifth to the eighth cities, iron tools were found. We learn from 
this book that the art of writing was known before the time of Moses. We 
have also a picture of the state of society which prevailed before the exodas 
and in the time of the Judges, and are able to compare it with the picture 
of Greece and Asia Minor as brought out by Homer in his Odyssey, the 
archaeological relics furnishing the records in one case and the poem m the 
other. These discoveries enable us to understand the Scriptures better. 

Cartur to Frontenac. Geographicai Discovery in the Interior of ^crtk 
America in its Historical Relations {15^4-1^00. With full Carto^apk- 
ical Illustrations from Contemporary Sources). By Justin \Vinsor. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 

The history of discovery, as illustrated by maps, has been a favorite study 
with Mr, Winsor for many years, and he has had unusual privileges in pros- 
ecuting it, as the collection of maps in the library of Harvard College is 
unrivalled. This collection was begun by a Boston merchant seventy rive 
years ago. These maps received their first presentation to the public in the 
"Narrative and Critical History." The history divides itself into four per- 
iods, one of which be^an with Cartier, another with Champlain. a third with 
Marquette, jalict, LaSalle. and a fourth with Frontenac. As the cuast line 
of America was slowly developed the two continents began to be distin- 
guished, but the separation from Asia was still hidden — the notion remaining 
long after the death of Columbus that in some way China was to be reached 
Either by sailing around the land to the south or the north, or through the 
land by some open water course. This notion led many of the explorers 
up the St. Lawrence, through the chain of lakes, up the Fox, and down the 
Missouri, and up the "long river," with the hope of lindmg the south sea or 
the water way to India. The fiction of a great transcontinental sea was not 
eliminated until 1641 — one hundred and fifty years after the first discovery. 
Rcymbault, the Jesuit, hoped 10 reach China across the wilderness. The| 
aggressions of the Iroquois, by which the Hurons and Algonquins were 
swept from the St. Lawrence, be^an with Champlain's campaign. But the 
subser^uent residence of the Jesuits among the Irotiuois brought out the fact 
that war parties were fitted out to go to the atllucnts of a great river, which 
led to a region where were white men who made prayers and called the 
people to meeting with a bell, like the Black Robes. This was followed bjTj 
the discoveries of Marquette and LaSallc, and so the map ot the tnteri( 
was gradually corrected. It is interesting to trace out the progress of' 
discovery in the maps presented in the volume and see how a knowledge of 
the lakes and of the rivers of the interior grew apace. The St. Lawrence 
was the great channel by which the early explorers penetrated the intcnor. 
and so the history of the Si. Lawrence, with its tributaries, the Great Lakes 
and the Ottawa ftiver, is really the history- of the interior. We notice that 
the French were ihc only map-makers who were able to lay down the shape 
of the lakes or their connection with une another for all the period which 
elapsed between Cartier and Joliet, which lasted one hundred .ind fifty 
years, and even they, during that period, were neither able to lay down the 
course of the Ohio River, or even to locate the Niagara Falls, or even to 
trace the outlet of Lake Erie, or to follow the lower Mississippi to its mouth. 
The book is very instructive on these points and the maps contained in it 
are very valuable on this account. They are also valuable aids to one who 
desires to locate the Indian tribes, iholigh the author makes no attempt at 
this, as the historv of the Indians seems to be beyond the scope of most of 
the volumes whicli he has written. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO CHACTA HISTORY, 
By John A. Watkins. 

The Chactas were a noble race of men. Their policy was 
peace, but they were always ready to defend their rights against 
aggression, no matter from what source it might emanate. The 
peace of the nation was seldom menaced by internal dissensions^ 
but there could be no friendship with their restless neighbors, 
the Creeks. They maintained friendly relations with the French, 
and afterwards with the English, but in process of time a great 
change took place; a nation had suddenly sprung into existence 
to whom conquest was a pastime; a nation strong in its indi- 
viduality, peacelul in its policy, fixed in its determination not to 
submit to a divided empire. While this nation possessed lands, 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky Mountains, 
with the exception of a few aboriginal claims, it was their settled 
policy to extinguish these as circumstances might demand. The 
question of right was not entertained, consequently the Chactas, 
for many years, had been looking forward with anxiety to a time 
when they would be called upon to part with their lands in 
Mississippi. But while the subject was discussed among all 
classes, there was only one opinion. A demand was made they 
should meet it in a proper spirit, and treat upon such terms as 
if both were independent nations, possessed of equal rights, and 
free to buy or sell, as interest or inclination might prompt. It 
was difficult to persuade the masses that the United States would 
act in good faith, should a sale be made, and in addition, they 
were reluctant to abandon their homes, the scenes so long 
familiar to them, the graves of their ancestors, with many other 
cherished recollections, which would naturally cling to them 
l_wherever their future destination might be. 
■ In 1820 the crisis came; the government appointed commis- 
sioners to negotiate for the purchase of part of their lands. The 
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agents for this object were well selerted, being Generals Jaclcson 
»and Hinds, under whom many of them had served in the Creek 
war of 1813-14. When the commissioners met at Doake's 
Station, although there was a good deal of discussion, the ques- 
tion was settled upon such terms and conditions as were accept- 
able to both parties. Whatever objections might have been 
raised, were easily removed — the sale was voluntary on the part 
of the Indians, the terms proposed being such as they might 
accept without a sacrifice of their honor. In addition to a large 
amount of money, they agreed to cede an equivalent in lands 
west of Arkansas, with a guarantee that the newly acquired 
territory should be held in perpetuity, unless, in the meantime, 
they should be required for oiher purposes, and then — and then — 
well, it is useless to speculate on a future, which to-day threat- 
ens to send them fartherWcst, if such a place can be found, 
unless they compromise by admitting into their midst an clement 
which, in a few years, will despoil them of their lands and reduce 
them to a vassalage more degrading than abject slavery. In 
making this sale, a reservation of fitty-four sections was made, to 
which the government added fifty-four sections, the whole to be 
held and sold by the United States for the establishment of 
schools among the Chactas. 

As late as the early part o( the present century the subject of 
education had not attracted the attention of the Chactas, though 
some of the mixed bloods had been taught to read and write, 
and at a later day a few of those had been sent to distant schools 
and on returning to the nation showed to the people the value 
of that knowledge which elevated the white man in the scale of 
intelligence so far above the Indian. One of the young men 
named Ross studied law and apparently had a bright and useful 
future before him, as he was young and possessed a high order 
of talents, was highly esteemed by the whites, and was acquiring 
a fair reputation at the bar, but suddenly and without any known 
cause he committed suicide near the residence of my father. 
After him no Chacta ever became a professional man in Mississ- 
ippi — though there were some preachers of eminence, among 
whom the most noted was Israel Folsom, who was a missionary 
among his people for thirty-five years and, as I have been told, 
had a great command of language, in tact, was a man of a high 
order of eloquence. The time, however, had arrived when this 
lethargy had to give way to other demands. The heads of the 
nation had frequently visited Washington, where they came in 
contact with the first men of the country and could not but real- 
ize the disadvantages under which they labored for want of that 
general information so necessary in discussing questions which 
affected the relations between the two races so broadly sundered 
by the habits, manners and customs of each. At this date the 
spirit of enquiry was actively employed in devising the ways and 
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leans of bettering their condition. To-day they have in the 
Indian Territory six well equipped schools, for which the nation 
pays the expenses o( four, while two of them are academies — one 
for each sex, where tuition is free, but the pupils have to pay 
board. The result is that they have lawyers, doctors and preach- 
ers who, being familiar with both lanj^uages, can transact busi- 
ness and teach the learned as well as the ignorant. Pushmataha, 
one of the chiefs of the nation, was a warm advocate for the 
establishment of public schools for the education of the Chactas. 
but did not live to witness the success which crowned the reser- 
vation made at Doak's Station. 

The great chief was born in 1764 on the east bank of the Oka 
Nakshobi, or as corrupted by the white man, Oka Noxubee — 
stinking water — two miles above Macon, on what was known in 
after years as the Howard plantation. Near the place of his 
birth ".there stood, and may still stand at this day, a large black 
oak, which marked the birth place ol their great chief. The lit- 
tle log cabin in which he first saw the light has long since dis- 
appeared, but traditional location has been faithfully preserved 
by a few old pioneers of Noxubee County yet lingering amidst 
the scenes of their youth. He was at an early age elected one 
of their chiefs, and tradition says that he made a number of raids 
in the Osage country, but these traditions, which may be found 
in McKinley and Hall, rest upon such a slender foundation that 
they are too feeble to sustain the truth of history. I shall, there- 
fore, discard them all and only relate one which was kindly 
furnished me by H. S. Halbert, ot Mississippi, who heard it from 
a son of one of those who was in the expedition. Mr. Halbert 
has devoted much time in the last fifteen years to collecting 
Chacta traditions. Some years prior to the Creek war of 1813, 
accompanied by thirty of his chosen warriors, equally ambitious 
with the chief to gain glory, booty and scalps, Pushmataha 
crossed the Mississippi, hoping to surprise some of his old ene- 
mies, the Osages, or Washashi, as they were called in the Chacta 
language, and though the risk was imminent the honor would be 
enhanced — they could then return victors and exhibit to their 
friends the numerous scalps of their enemies. In this enterprise 
they would probably have been successful but for an untoward 
accident. They had approached within a few miles of the vil- 
lage they designed to capture when they discovered an Osage 
warrior in a tree gathering grapes and throwing them down to a 
woman — probably his wife — who picked them up and put them 
in a basket. As he wished to take the Osage alive two parties 
were detailed to surround the tree and cut off his retreat. In 
this they might have been successful had not one of the party 
trod on a dry stick, which, cracking under his weight, gave the 
alarm to the Osage, who immediately began to descend the tree, 
but in his haste he fell and was immediately dispatched and 
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scalped by his enemies. As soon as the first alarm was given 
the woman fled with the fleetness of a hunted deer and thoug^h 
pursued by several warriors made her escape. Knowing that 
the woman would give the alarm, the chief and his associates, 
like prudent men. retired with their single trophy, as they wen 
not strong enough to meet the combined forces of the Osages. 
The expedition being abandoned ihcy hastily retraced their steps 
and returned to the nation, having a single scalp, taken from a 
defenceless warrior, while a woman had baffled the pursuit of 
their fleetest runners. Theglory of this achievement will scarcely 
place him in the line of heroes, though fame has been won by 
acts less daring and in situations of less peril I suppose, how- 
ever, according to the fashion of the times, which has been preva- 
lent in our day, the courage of the little band was duly extolled by 
the commander, while it was laughed at by those who had seen 
service and aided in winning victories. 

The Chactas and Osages had a war of a predatory character, 
which is said to have extended over twenty-seven years — small 
parties of each being engaged in these raids. The last of these 
was made by theWashashi or Osages. in i8i^, when they pene- 
trated the Chacta Nation, as far as the present Winston county, 
killing people and burning houses, besides stealing horses. This 
was the end of their triumph. A large force ol mounted war- 
riors, chiefly from Finnashook village, was hastily enrolled, pur- 
sued and overtook the invaders, when a running fight of several 
days occurred, in which several warriors on both sides were 
killed and wounded. Finally the Washashi were forced to re- 
treat to the west side of the Mississippi, after which they never 
made another attempt to invade the Chacta Nation. Red Fox. 
an old Indian warrior, who died about forty years ago, was 
wounded in this running fight. From him the story of the long 
contest between the Chactas and Osages was obtained. Pinna- 
shook village stood about one and a half miles cast of the present 
village of Plattsburg — in Chacta the name signifies *7iW freer 

The Chactas had a peculiar custom for disposing of their dead, 
a description of which I give in the language of my correspond- 
ent, at Atoka — this word signifies "designation" or ''pointed out." 
In reply to my enquiry as to the early mode of burial, she says 
that the following description was taken from the manuscript of 
her grandfather, Nathaniel Folsom, and was written in the early 
part of the present century: "When any one dies a scaflold is 
made in the yard, near the house, just high enough t© be safe 
from the dogs; on the top of this the dead body was laid, on his 
or her side ; then a blanket or bear skin was put over the body, 
and there it remained till it decayed. Then the **bone picker" 
would come and pick the flesh off of the bones, and put the 
bones in a box; the head was adorned and put in the box and 
the box was put away in the bone house, a house set apart to 
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receive them, not far from the edge of the town. Here would 
be a large collection of the people at the time the box was 
placed away. The bone-pickers had some kind of ceremonies, 
but did not see about them. Twice a year, spring and fall, the 
people would assemble and have a great gathering, to weep over 
the boxes of the dead. The two families of the dead, on the 
same day, would meet; one family would weep and mourn and 
the other dance^ and on the second day the other would weep 
and mourn, and the other would riance; and so all wept and 
mourned for their dead. Then the bones or boxes of the dead 
were brought out, and wept and mourned over, and then they 
were replaced in the same house. The bone- pickers would re- 
ceive their presents for their work done, and that closed the 
scene." 

She adds: **I suppose that was the funeral service. The 
Chactas here have away of appointing a day for the funeral ser- 
vices of their dead. They choose the minister and inform him 
about the time; then they have the services at or near the camp 
ground, where the graves of their dead are commonly made. 
They usually bury near the meeting place. They prepare enough 
of food for all who may come; and after the preaching of the 
funeral sermon, all who wish and are in sympathy with the 
femily, repair to the grave to weep; this is done partly for the 
bene^t of those who could not be at the burial. Others prefer 
the white man's way, to have the whole services gone through 
at the time of the burial," 

A few words about schools will not be out of place. There 
are four national schools, of which one is for negroes, and costs 
the nation ^lO.OOO, and two orphan schools, one for each sex, 
which costs the nation 515.000. and accommodate one hundred 
pupils each. There are two other schools, one for each sex, 
which cost our nation §20,000. There is a Baptist academy 
whtre the pupils pay board, but tuition is free. As every child 
is entitled to tuition from neighborhood schools, we receive 
them. We have likewise a mixed school, and I venture to say, 
that we are doing as much or more good than any of the large 
schools. We do the best we can and the nation can not inter- 
fere. The Home Mission Board helps us to help ourselves. We 
have had this year 135 students, some have gone home to work, 
which leave ninety-nine. 

I believe it was common among some of the western Indians 
to flatten the forehead of their infants. I do not know that this 
custom prevailed to any extent among the Chactas; I never saw 
but one example of the kind. A basket was made for this pur- 
pose, in which the infant was securely fastened, and then a light 
bag of sand was placed on the forehead, where it remained, being 
removed at intervals, until the desired shape had been obtained. 
This same basket was used for another purpose much more 
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pleasant to contemplate, a pnshkush — baby — was placed in the 
basket, which had a handle at the end through which a rope 
was passed; then the rope was thrown over the limb of a tree, 
where it remained during the day. except when it required a 
fresh supply of nutriment. I think this was a common practice 
among the Chactas. There was a noted peculiarity among 
Indian babies, I have no recollection of ever hearing one cry; 
they may have indulged in an occasional squall when I was not 
present. 

When the war of 1813 occurred between the United Stales 
and the Creek Indians, through the influence of Geo. S. Gains. 
who had been a factor in the nation since 1802, and who, by his 
upright conduct and fair dealings^ had won their confidence, 
Pushmataha was induced to organize a battalion of four com- 
panies, numbering 135 men, with which he joined General Clai- 
borne, and shared in the glory of the campaign to the Holy 
Ground, where he and his warriors distinguished themselves and 
were eulogized by the commander; in this campaign he was a 
lieutenant colonel. Again, in 1814, he joined General Jackson, 
and was with him at Pcnsacola. He now held from the United 
States a commission ot colonel, though he only commanded 
fifty-three warriors. — For this information I am indebted to the 
Department at Washington. When old Hickory was informed 
that the British intended to make an attack on New Orleans, he 
lost no time in concentrating all his available forces at that point; 
but betore leaving Mobile he detailed Major Blue, with a small 
command, to which the Chacta contingent was added, to act 
against the Creeks, and bring the war with that nation to a close 
with as little delay as possible. Here the Indians were of valu- 
able service, as they knew all the haunts of the Creeks, and 
could follow them unerringly to their secret retreats in the 
swamp. In a brief space of time their work was accomplished. 
Those that were not kilted, or could not make tlieir escap>e, sued 
for peace, on any terms the victors might impose. Thus, to 
Major Blue and Colonel Pushmataha was due the honor of hav- 
ing terminated the Creek war." 

After the sale of their lands at Doak's Station in 1S20 peace 
reigned among the Chactas, and they were gradually adopting 
some useful trade taught them by their white neighbors, but they 
became a little restive, owing to the delay of the government to 
comply with the conditions of the sale, a delay which naturally 
provoked discussion, and there were many who did not hesitate 
to charge their debtor with acting in bad faith. There grew out 
of this sale a claim in favor of the Chactas, known as the "Net- 
proceeds," the character of which I have been unable to discover, 
though I have made diligent enquiry, both in Mississippi and in 
the Indian Territory. That it was a just claim is evidenced by 
the fact that it was paid in 1888, when it amounted to ^1,000,000. 
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Why a delay of sixty-eight years should have happened is a 
myster}' that the Secretary of the Treasury would find it difficult 
to solve, as there was such a plethora in the treasury during thii 
I>eriod that the surplus was distributed among the states. It was 
for the purpose of obtaining a settlement of this claim that, in 
1824, nearly all the chiefs visited Washington, where they had 
the pleasure of dining with the president and other distinguished 
characters, besides taking Lafayette by the hand, then on a visit 
to this country. But they got no money, though they were 
detained at the capital several months by vague and deceptive 
promises, during which the great chief and three others died. 
Big dinners and champagne did not agree with the habits of men 
■w ho, in the nation lived on shukhota, tomfulla, peas and potatoes, 
intermingled with some wild game, and copious potations of bad 
whisky and West India rum, when they could be had. It finally 
told on Pushmataha, who, on the 23d ol December, fell on the 
street at 9 a. m. and died at midnight. During his stay in the 
city, McKinley and Hall have made several beautiful speeches 
lor the chief, but I forbear quoting them, as they appear too 
highly colored — though the chief was an orator, and had perfect 
command of the Chacta language. Chief Folsom, who attended 
the delegation in the two-fold character of interpreter and treas- 
urer, makes no reference to any speeches made by either of the 
chiefs, nor to the conversations said to have occurred while on 
his deathbed, though he was with the chief from the time he fell 
till he died. It is not probable that much poetry formed the 
staple of conversation between the hours of 9 a. m. and midnight. 
"Birds and flowers" did not occupy his mind, nor do I suppose 
it dwelt on the solemn sound which follows the fall of a big oak 
tree, on a still day, in the midst of a vast forest. These speeches 
bear such a striking resemblance to the alleged conversations 
while on his deathbed, that I shall pass them by as of no historic 
value. 
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THE CATAWBA INDIANS- 



3y W. B. Ardrky. 



History says and tradition confirms it that the Catawba Indians 
came from the head waters ol the Catawba (Muddy) River sev- 
eral centuries ajjo. It is related that this pari of York County, 
where Fort Mill now rests, was settled by a tribe caUed the 
Sugaw Indians. When the Catawbas put in their appearance 
it is said that the Sugaws were annihilated by them. Hagler 
was the last king ot the Catawbas, and the only authentic his- 
tory the writer has seen ol these warriors is dated from his 
rei^n. It has been stated by some writers that they were the 
aborigines of York County. As late as the j*ear 1760 they 
numbered three thousand souls. They had the bravery that is 
peculiar lo the red man, but they were ever kindly disposed to 
the whites and their relations were alwaj'-s peaceful. Their one 
especial redeeming trait and characteristic was their honesty. 

It was about this time that the first white man who ever set- 
tled in this section put in his appearance. Thos. Spratl obtained 
a lease from King Hagler tor a tract of land five ri-iles square 
to extend for a period of ninety-nine years. Until his coming, 
no pale iace would dare to attempt to settle among them, but 
he was most exemplary in character. He was very courageous 
and was just and upright in every particular. He was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Indians and soon won their confi- 
dence, and with it acquired a wonderful influence over them. Jn 
illustration of this an anecdote is told, one with which every 
child in this locality is acquainted. Spratt planted his residence 
about two miles from what is known as Nation Ford, on the 
Catawba River and one mile trom the center of the present site 
of Fort Mill. Some years after he had cast his lot among this 
tribe a French dancing master happened along. He had a 
violin with him and to obtain the good wishes ol the savages he 
stopped and played a few lively airs on his instrument for their 
benefit. The Indians were delighted. In fact one of them was 
so pleased that he determined to possess himself with the music- 
making instrument, and afier the traveler had proceeded on his 
way this warrior ran ahead in pursuit and after overtaking him 
shot the Frenchman and captured the coveted prize. When 
Spratt heard of the murder he determined to avenge the deed, 
and consequently^ accompanied by a few white friends named 
White and Ervin, and probably others who had lately settled 
here, went to King Hagler to obtain justice. The king was out 
on a hunt with his warriors when the whites went in search ol 
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him, but at last they came up with him on a high hill about two 
miles north of Fort Mil! and near what is called Hagler's branch. 
After the leader of the whites had put the usual question, "Are 
we not all friends and brothers," and the king answered in the 
affirmative, the object of the vi&it was stated and the king 
proudly declared that justice would be done. He sought the 
highest pointed of the hills and, after examining his rifle, blew a 
loud blast on his hunting horn. For several moments he kept 
his keen eyes fixed upon every approach, and soon a large red 
skin was espied approaching with a huge buck upon his back. 
As soon as he was observed the chief raised his rifle and taking 
long and careful aim fired. The victim of the monarch's justice 
fell dead. Hagler then turned and extended his hand to each of 
the whites and of course they had lo be contented with his sav- 
age method of administering the law. 

Leases were then being granted to other white settlers 
through the instrumentality of public spirited Thos, Spratt, and 
gradually the red men began to be crowded out of their terri- 
tory. About this time Mr. Spralt donated a mill site on Steel 
Creek about two miles east of Fort Mill to a man named Garri- 
son, and from this mill and an old fort which was erected near 
the Spratt homestead the name "Fort Mill" was afterwards 
derived. The remains ot both of these can be seen to this day. 

It has been over half a century since the Catawba tribe 
acceded to the proposition of the state of South Carolina to sell 
them their lands. By the use of whisky and other means the 
whiles were fast swindling them out of their territory and lo 
avoid trouble the slate proposed the trade which was consum- 
mated.* A large number of the tribe went to North Carolina 
then to join the Cherokees, but this state refuued to harbor them 
and ihey returned to the land ot (heir forefathers in a wretched 
state. At one time, shortly after the revolution, it is said small- 
pox broke out among them and destroyed about one-half of 
their number. The Indian doctors had only one treatment of all 
diseases. This was called a corn-sweat and was administered 
by boiling ears of corn and packing them closely around the 
body while still hot. The patient w^as then thrown into the 
river and was taken out dead about as often as otherwise. 

Shortly after the revolution a shrewd white man induced 
several of the warriors lo accompany him on an exhibition tour 
through England. To the people of that country a "live injun" 
was something heard of, but never seen. Decked in their paint 
and feathers they carried things by storm by exhibiting their 
skill with the rifle and bow and arrow and imitating the war 
dance. However, they came to grief at last though, for the 
sharp white man to whom they had entrusted themselves 
betrayed them, and, after pocketing the treasury balance, skipped 
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and left the warriors alone in a foreign land. Only one of the 
warriors survived the trip and reached home again. His name 
was Peter Harris, and an old tombstone now marks his resting 
place in the private cemetery of the Spratt family, which is sit- 
uated only a few yards from the corporate limits of Fort Mill. 

Thos. Spratt was always called *'Kanawha" (pronounced 
"Kanoi") by the Indians Irom the fact that he went and fought 
with them ajjainst a tribe on the Kanawha River in Virginia. 
The fifth generation descending from "Kanawha" Spratt is 
represenied in Fort Mill to-day. A great-grandson now occu- 
pies the old Spratt homestead, which was erected here in iSi: 
by a son of "Kanawha." It is a very fine old residence of an- 
cient architecture. 

Hagler, the last chief of the Catawbas, died childless. With 
him his rifle, horn, pipe, tobacco, etc., were buried, but his grave 
• was afterwards rifled by gamblers who made the guards drunk. 
who were appointed to watch over his grave for a moon (four 
weeks). Hagler left a sister who married General Newriver. 
A little girl was born to them and both parents died soon after- 
wards. She was taken charge of by Thos. Spratt and reared 
as one of his own houflehold. She rever became queen of her 
tribe, but lived to a npe old age. However, she rejoined her 
tribe and was given all the respect due a queen. 

The present condition of the Catawbas is wretched indeed, 
and no one can visit the "Nation" without feeling the deepest 
sympathy tor ihem. Only about seventy of the braves are leM, 
and of these I think there are only three full-breeds, and they 
haven't many years before them. Their settlement is situated 
seven miles from Fort Mill in an east of south direction, on the 
banks of the river which bears their name. They live in Miiall 
cabins almost hid among the high hills and deep valley's. They 
are surrounded by deep forests, but nothing but small game 
abounds, and very little of this. Everything around them seems 
dead and has a very gloomy appearance. The men are siill too 
proud to work much. They cultivate small farms and corn is 
their principal product. The women still make plain and fancy 
black clay pipes and other pottery, which they exchange for 
other merchandise at ihe neighboring towns. Very few people 
ever visit them. The last time I was there they showed me a 
baby made out of clay and which adorned one of their mantels. 
They seemed to think that their greatest attraction, and it was 
of very good workmanship. They all speak good English. 
Missionaries visited them years ago, but it is said that not one 
of them has ever embraced the Christian religion, and I think it 
is ihe same to this day. Billy George is the oldest and most 
infiuenlial member of the tribe, and he lives principally by mak- 
ing and Selling bows and arrows. 

About two years ago several of the men started giving exhi- 
bitionSf but I think they gave up their scheme after their initial 
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periormance at this place. The features of the exhibition were 
the war whoop and dance, bow and arrow practice, etc. 

There are about twelve hundred people in Fort Mill, about 
one-half of whom depend upon the two cotton mills for their 
support. Relics ot the days when this section was the hunting 
grounds of the red men are frequently found. Arrowheads are 
scattered in profusion and very often an Indian grave is dug into 
and buiions, beads and probably a tomahawk unearthed. 



THE CUISINE AND EVOLUTION. 
By R. G, Abbott. 

Two of the principal scientific societies of Brussels have, dur- 
ing the past year, given considerable time to the discussion of a 
question which recalls the origin of civilization, This topic re- 
lates to the influence exercised upon the environment and upon 
man himself, by the transformation of the human alimentatioa 
through the action oijirc. 

The Belgian society of Geology, Paleontology and Hydrology 
were investigating the evolution of the quaternary fauna and the 
causes for the extinction of certain species; natural causes in 
some cases, artificial causes in others. The artificial cause is the 
action of man; an action of sufficient power and decisiveness to 
warrant his consideration from the point of view of a ^*positwe 
geological force. ' ' 

Before the quaternary epoch, (the first in which the presence of 
man is certain,) the extinction of species is manifestly due to the 
action of natural forces. Succeeding the quaternary epoch a new 
force appeared in the form of man, who is termed an artificial 
force by way of distinction to the natural forces; for the reason 
that art intervenes, a human procedure, the action of man trans- 
forming and dominating nature. 

Where did man receive the power to accomplish this trans- 
formation and subjection? By the utilization of fire. A com- 
munication to the Belgian Society of Geology, by M. Edouard 
Dupont, says: "Man is an anthropomorphist, who has acquired 
an artificial regimen by the utilization of fire; and by such utili- 
zation has placed himself above the natural laws of animals as to 
his food and his habitat/' 

All the creatures of the animal reign were nourished exclusively 
upon natural aliments, undergoing no change of composition or 
preparation. Man alone forms an exception to this rule. He 
transforms the greater part of his food by the process of cooking; 
he mingles and combines various substances to form one dish; 
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he composes new foods and adds to them divers condiments. He 
alone prepares his food with fire; he only possesses a knowledge 
of the culinary art. The point of departure in this great modifi- 
cation of the manner of taking nourishment was the utilization of 
fire to heat the aliment. From a primitive frugivorous condi- 
tion man has become herbivorous and carnivorous; but he pre- 
pares his vegetables and meats with heat and does not eat them 
in the uncooked state as did the hcrbivora and carnivora of the 
animal reign. Almost the only aliment which he eats without 
artificial addition or preparation is fruit; an experimental proof 
that his natural regimen was frugivorous, as is further indicated 
by his anatomical structure. The actual regimen of man is ac- 
quired by him. It is artificial, the product of his art. Now, this 
acquisition has resulted in vast consequences upon his destiny. 
The employment of fire having permitted him to add to his 
natural alimentation that of the hcrbivora and carnivora, (which 
had previously been interdicted by his digestive apparatus,) he 
has thereby been enabled to find his nourishment in every local- 
ity, and his place of abode is no longer limited to those regions 
which furnish fresh fruits the entire year. He thus acquired the 
gift of ubiquity; he became cosmopolitan. 

The utilization o( fire is then the precursory fact of the pro- 
digious power that man has acquired over the natural forces. 
This single circumstance procured him the ability to transform 
his diet^ and the possibility of wandering over the globe, inas- 
much as it removed from him the necessity of nourishing him- 
self in certain favorable localities and opened to him a career of 
travel. 

The correlation of cause and efTect between the transformation 
of the natural regimen into an artificial regimen, and the faculty 
of ubiquity is of itself so evident that the relation of the two 
phenomena suffices to establish their dependence upon each 
other. But it is observed at the same time that a correlation of 
coincidence seems to appear between these two phenomena and 
the development of the intellectual faculties which dominate 
nature. One may then pertinently ask if it is not in the new regi- 
men that the cause of increased cerebral activity must be discov- 
ered, from which has resulted the human intellectual superiority; 
the power which has been given to its action upon nature the 
value of a ''positive geological force." 
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NOTES ON THE KOOTENAY INDIANS, THEIR HIS- 
TORY, ETC. 

By a. F. Chamberi.ain. 




H.— LINGUESTIC DATA, 

In Ihe accounts of the travelers in the first half of this century 
there are various stray notes relating to the Kootenay language. 
Ross Cox (1831) slates: "They are a very peculiar tribe. Their 
language bears no affinity whatever to that of any of the west- 
ern nations. It is infinitely softer and more free (ram those un- 
pronounceable gutturals so common amonij the lower tribes," 
(II., p. 153). Rev. Samuel Parker (1840) says: "They speak 
a language distinct (rom all the tribes about them, open and 
sonorous and (ree from gutturals^ which are common in the lan- 
guage of the surrounding tribes" (p. 307). The Prince of Neu 
vVied (Lloyd's Translation, 1843) remarks: "Their language 
is extremely difficult to learn" (p. 509). The statement of Ross 
Cox and Parker that the Kootenay language is free from gut- 
turals is remarkable when one considers the real nature of that 
tongue, Parker probably copied from the first without attempt- 
ing to examine into or verify the assertion. 

The earliest printed vocabulary seems to be that — "einige 
Worte der Kutana oder Kutneha Sprache" — contained in pp. 
511-514 o( Vol. II. of Alexander Philipp, Prinz von Wied-Neu- 
wied*s "Reise in das innere Nord-America in den Jahren 1832 
bis 1834", Coblenz, 1839 [-1841], 2 vols. 4to. This vocabulary 
(of twenty-three words) is reprinted in the subsequent French 
translation (3 vols., Paris, 1840 [-1843], 80), at Vol. III., pp. 383- 
388, but in Lloyd*s English version (London, 1843,) we are in- 
formed that the translator thought the general public would not 
be interested in the vocabularies and so omitted them altogether, 

Horatio Hale, in "Vol. VII. U. S. Exploring Expedition 
(Philadelphia, 1846)," gives a list oi 144 words "irom a Cree 
Indian, who knew Kootenay." This is immeasurably the most 
accurate of the early vocabularies, as the writer of these notes 
can testify from actual inquiry and experience. Mr. Hale's well 
trained ear was quick to catch many oi the most difBcuIt sounds 
in the language. Until the appearance of the vocabulary of Dr. 
F. Boas, in 1889, Mr. Hale's list seems to have been the one 
most referred to by the few who noticed the language in their 
philological treatises. 

In the "Proceedings of the Philological Society (London, 
England)," Vol. II, 1850, pp. 191-206, Mr. T. Howse published 
"Vocabularies of certain North American Languages," in which 
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the Kutani is included. This ill-spelt, utterly unphonetic list ot 
words and phrases is reprinted by Dr. Lathaai in his "Elements 
ol Comparative Philology (Loncion, 1862)," pp. 395-396, accom- 
panied by the foUowing astonishing remark: "The Kiitani vo- 
cabulary of Mr, Hale was obtained from a Cree Indian and is not 
to be depended on. This being the case, it is fortunate that it is 
not the only specimen ol the language. There is an earlier one 
ol Mr. Howse's, published in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society. It is as tollows; being given in iuU as representing all 
that is known of the language." Dr. Latham, besides doing 
this great injustice to Mr. Hale, seems to have been ignorant of 
the existence of De Smet*s translation of the Lx^rd's Prayer, 
which had appeared many years previously. Misled by him, 
others have, perhaps, made similar blunders. In his**0 puscula 
(London, i860)," Dr. Latham also prints a list of Kootenay 
words from Howse, 

In "New Indian Sketches" (N. Y., 1863), by Father J. de- 
Smel, the veteran missionary to the Oregon, is printed (pp. 
118-125) ^ vocabulary of some 220 words, entitled, "A Vocabu- 
lary of the Skalzi, or Kootenay Tribe, inhabitants of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the head waters ot the Clark and MacGiloray 
Rivers. Taken during my trip ol 1859 " This is, on the whole, 
better than Howse's, but DeSmet's ear, too, failed to catch the 
gutturals properly, and especially the difficult //,' which he ren- 
ders Ig, Howse rendering the same by /, //, thl. 

Morgan, in his "S^'stems ot Consanguinity and Affinity ot the 
Human Family (Smith, Contrib. to Knowl , Vol. XVII, Wash- 
ington, 1871)," gives some fifty words under this head from the 
Kootenay, "ohiained from Geo. Gibbs in July, i86o{pp. 293-302!. 

In the "Zeitschrilt lur Ethnologie," Bd. VI, 1878, s. 449-459, 
Wilhelm Herzog, endeavoring to prove a relationship between 
the Yuma linguistic stock and the Eskimo and Aleutian, gives, 
in comparison, a few words from Kootenay, taken from Hale 
and Howse. 

In 3882, Friedrich Miiller, in his great work, "Grundsisz d 
Sprach-wissenschaft" (II. Bd., I. Abt., Wien,, 1882,5. 429-430), 
reprints the Kootenay numerals i, 10, 11, 12, 20, 30, lOO, appar- 
ently from Hale. 

The next printed vocabularies are those of Drs. Tolmie and 
Dawson, in their "Comparative Vocabularies of the Indian ^j 
Tribes of British Columbia" (Geol. and Nat. Hist. Survey at^| 
Canada. Montreal, i884)> The one (pp. 79B-87B) consists^ 
ol 136 words ol the "Upper Kootenuha Tribe ;" the other some 
370 words, according to the schedule of Major Powell's "Intro- 
duction lo the Study of Indian Languages," obtained from "Joe, 
a Kootenay Indian, at Joseph's Prairie, 1883" Both vocabu- 
laries were recorded by Dr. G. M. Dawson. In the summer ol 
1888, Dr. Franz Boas visited the Kootenay region, under the 
auspices of the British Association for the Advancement of 
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Science, and his report, presented to the meelinfr held in 1889, 
(Fifth Report on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, London, 
1SS9), contains (pp. 93-97) valuable notes on the phonetics, gram- 
mar and word-tormati'jn of the language. In a subsequent re- 
C*t (Sixth Report on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada, 
adon, 1890), Dr. Boas, in a "Comparative Vocabularv of 
eighteen languages spoken in British Columbia (pp. 140-16;^)," 
includes the Upper Kootenay. In the possession of Dr. Boas 
are a Kootenay-English Vocabulary ol some 540 words, and an 
English-Kootenay Vocabulary of some 350 words. 

Rev. E. F. Wilson published in '*Our Forest Children," Vol. 
Ill, 1890, pp. 164-168, an article on the Kootenay Indians, oi 
which pp. 167-8 are taken up with a iew grammatical notes and 
a vocabulary of some 100 words and phrases. The grammati- 
cal items were seemingly obtained from Dr. F. Boas, the vo- 
cabulary irom Mr. Michael Philipps, the agent of the Dominion 
Government amongst the Kootenays. 

The writer of these notes spent the summer o( 1891 amongst 
these Indians, obtaining a considerable amount oi linguistic data. 
Part of the results of his investigations have been published in 
the Report to the British Association (Eighth Report on the 
Northwestern Tribes o( Canada, London, 1892), where (pp. 45- 
70)3 somewhat extended sketch of the chief features of the 
Kootenay language is given. 

At pages 17-X9 of the same report the texts of seven songs 
are given. With the exception ol the phrases accompanying 
some of the vocabularies, the above, together with the Pater 
Nosier ol De Sraet, constitutes the whole literature in the 
Kootenay language that has yet been published. De Smet'a 
version of the Lord's Prayer, entitled "Our Father in Flatbow 
and Kootenay Language," is contained on page 409 ol his 
"Oregon Mission and Travels over the Rocky Mountains in 
1845-46 (N. Y., 1847." This has been reprinted as follows: In 
De Smet's "Missions de I'Oregon, etc. (Gand, 1S48}, p. 356;" 
J. G, Shea's "History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian 
Tribes of the United States (N. Y., 1855), p. 473;" Marietti's 
"Oraiio Dominica in CCL Linguas versa, etc. (Romae, 1870), 
p. 305;*' Bancroft's "Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America" (N. Y., 1874-1876), Vol III, p. 620. 

The version of De Smet is somewhat crude and in some places 
in the primed text hopelessly mixed in the interlinear transla- 
tion. The writer ol these notes is now engaged upon the study 
of this rendition, having in his possession a manuscript version 
by Father Coccolo, of the Koetenay Mission, obtained in 1891, 
which differs remarkably in the wording from that of DeSmet. 
These are the only known translations of the Lord's prayer into 
this obscure western language. 

In the possession of the writer are also the texts of over fifty 
.legends and myths recorded in phonetic transcription by him 
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Irom the dictation of the Indians themselves, besides an exten- 
sive word-list. The compilation of a Kootenav-English and 
English-Kootenay dictionary has been bcgian; the first sketch 
of the latter running about 3.000 words. From Mr. Filling's 
"Proof Sheets of a Bibliography of the Languages ot the 
North American Indians (Washington, 1885)," the following 
manuscript vocabularies are known to be in existence: 

1. MacDonald, Angus. Vocabulary o* the Kooienay. M«. 
611. foL, 200 words in Library of the Bureau ot EihnologVj 
Washington, D. C. Date (?). 

2. Powell, J. W. (Supt. Indian affairs, B. C). Vocabular}- 
of the Kootenay. Ms. 2 11. foL, 185 words. In Library of the 
Bureau ol Ethnology. Date (?). 

3. Tolmie, Dr. W. F. Vocabulary of the Cootonais or 
Cuttoonasha Language. Ms. II. fol. In Library of the Bureau 
of Ethnology. Date (?). 

4. Vocabularie des Kootenays Counarrha ou Skalza Recue- 
illi par 11. r. p. * * * Missionaire Oblat de Marie Im, ao 
milieu de trop d'occupatlons pour qu'il soit satisfaisant. "Man- 
uscript on printed 6 form, dated Le 15, Janvier 1883, il. fol. la 
the Library of M. Alph. Pinart, San Francisco, Cal." 

5. (Vocabularies ol some o( the Indian Tribes of Northwest 
America.) Ms. 2 vols., 82 pp. lolio. (Presented to Peter S. 
Du Ponceau, Esq., with J, K. Townshend's respects.) Fort 
Vancouver, Columbia River, September, 1835. Among them 
is a list of "Kootenai near the sources of the Columbia, 206 
words." 

6. In the possession of the writer of these notes is: Michael 
Phillips (Kootenay Vocabulary^ Ms. 2 pp. foolscap, written 
down in July, 1891, at Ft. Steele, B. C. Contains alwut forty 
words and phrases. 

This sketch shows the state of our knowledge regarding this 
interesting American language. The printed literature is very 
small, and the amount in manuscripts also small when we con- 
sider ihe large number ot manuscript in some other of the 
American aboriginal tongues. Up to 1889, it may be fairly said, 
the scientific world knew nothing of the grammatical structure 
o( this linguistic family, and to-day it knows very little. The 
study of the Kootenay language promises to add not a little to 
the store-houses of comparative philology. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
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TRANSFORMATION MYTHS. 
Bv Stephen D. Peet. 

It was a stranfje conception among nearly all of the North 
American tribes that there were no lines which coufd keep apart 
the natural and the supernatural, the human and the divine, for 
all things were blended together in a shadowy way, and were 
easily transformed, as if seen in a dream. As in looking into 
the fo^ which sweeps into the shore, the divisions between the 
sky and sea and solid land are dimly blended and obscure, and 
even those objects which have a definite shape seem to be mon- 
strous in their size, and fill one with awe because of their strange 
appearance, so to the eye of superstition there was no separation 
between the different realms of creation, no distance between the 
divine and human beings, but all were mingled together in one 
common realm, the superstition of the people doing away with the 
distinction between the substance and shadow, form and spirit, the 
feeling of awe and the sense of worship being aroused by every- 
thing that was strange or that excited their wondei. The divini- 
ties could assume the shape of animals or birds and nondescript 
creatures, and appear in any of the elements — the earth, air and 
water. They were all equivalent to the nature powers, and em- 
bodied in their strange forms the different forces of the sky. 
They could assume the human form and make thai the highest 
manifestation of their presence. They were always supernatural, 
but made the natural objects subject to their power and so made 
their presence known. Stars came to earth and dwelt among 
men, men and women were changed to stars and dwelt in the 
skies; serpents came out of the water and married women; 
women changed to serpents and followed their lovers into the 
water; birds swept down the mountains and across the lakes, 
and changed to feathered serpents; serpents were carried up to 
the clouds and shot as lightning from the skies; great monsters 
appeared upon the earth and devoured men for food, but the 
monsters became stones and their bones were seen upon the 
shore; forests changed to shadows and through them invisible 
spirits made their way. Such was the power of transformation 
that even the spirit world became as substantial as the material, 
the material itself became ethereal, which was constantly sug- 
gesting the presence of the divinities. The mythology of the 
aborigines was full of these strange stories of transformation, and 
owes its beauty in part to the fact that it had to do with the 
realms of the spirit. There was all the play of fancy which is 
possible to poetry, and all the charm that is contained in the fairy 
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stones, but the thought was controlled by the spirit of devotion 
and the myths were of a dreamy and shadowy character, and 
have a peculiar charm which is found no where else in literature. 
Now it is to this transformation element in the myths and 
symbols that we are to call attention, for this is the clue by 
which we are to interpret the various figures which are brought 
before us, and especially those which represent the human form 
in combination with the various parts of birds and beasts and 
other creatures. These figures may well be studied, for they 
contain within themselves many of the myths which were preva- 
lent in prehistoric times, and so may be regarded as " m>'th- 
bcarers" to the historic days. They are to be compared with 
the masked figures which are recognized in the various dances, 
for they probably represent the same conceptions, namely, that 

human beings could be 
easily changed into ani- 
mals and birds and that 
the totems of the clans 
could thus be brought 
near, and the divinities 
appeased and the prayers 
be granted, the drama- 
tization of the prayers 
being perhaps embodied 
in the figures as well as 
in the dances, the relics 
thus serving the same 
purpose as the "sand- 
paintings" and the carved 
columns, the transforma- 
tion element being con- 
tained in all alike. 

We have spoken of a 
few of these, but have 
confined ourselves to the 
winged figures and to the human images which were inscribed 
upon copper plates and shell gorgets taken from the mounds, but 
there are many other specimens scattered over the different parts 
of the continent, and many means of representing them. These 
may all be called ''mythologic creatures," for they embody the 
myths of the prehistoric races, but they need to be studied with 
this thought in mind, tor they are so varied and contain so many 
strange conceptions that were it not for the transformation ele- 
ment we should be utterly baflRed in our effort to interpret their 
meaning or to understand their object. We shall therefore call 
attention to the transformation cult as it is presented in the 
various localities, and to the different figures in which it is man- 
ifested throughout the land. The following may be taken as a 
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[list of the objects which hive perpetuated the cult and which 
have been chosen as the means of representing it to the eye: 
(i) Figures seen in the rock inscriptions; (2) efHgy mounds; (3) 
carved posts; (4) masks and helmets used in dances; (5) painted 
figures and personal decorations and the attitude of dancers; 
(6) the images which were used in religious ceremonials; (7) the 
figures inscribed upon the shell or copper plates, stone tablets, 
carved ppes and pottery vessels found in the mounds; (8) the 
figures which were painted or carved upon the houses; (9) the 
figures which were wrought in stucco and placed in the shrines; 
(10) carved stone figures, made to ornament the fac^ades of the 
palaces; (u) statues in stone and wood, made to represent 
the sun divinities; (12) the figures which are portrayed by the 
codices and ancient calendars of the civilized tribes. It will be 
noticed that the figures arc numerous 
and widely scattered. Such is the 
variety and distribution of these va- 
rious figures that we arc constantly 
reminded of the great store of myth- 
ology which was formerly prevalent, 
but which is passing away. These 
"mythologic creatures" often baffle in- 
terpretation and are very mysterious. 
and the symbols which contain them 
are often difficult to understand. Yet 
the more we study the mythologies 
of the people and compare these with 
the figures which come before the eye, 
the better are we able to identify the 
myths in the symbols and the more 
meaning do we find — that which was 
a sealed book becomes eloquent with 
a hidden sense, and beauties which 
were unobserved are brought before us to awaken our admira- 
tion and surprise.* The best aid, however, to the interpretation 
of the mythologic creatures is the one which is furnished by the 
so-called "transformation myths." We shall therefore reler to 
these, taking the pictographs and the myths as the double key, 
or rather as the lock and key, by which we may open the door 
to the inner chamber of the various religious systems. 

I, Letus consider the transformation of the creator into animals. 
This was a common superstition among the partially civilized. 





Fig. t,—PotUrv Idol, 



*One of the most important aids in this work ta the volume which has recently been 
published by the Ethnological Bureau and which describes the Picture Writing of the 
American Indians (see Tenth Annual Report oi Buteau ol HiliaoloKv). The author, Cot. 
Garrick Mallery, makes no attempt to iaentify any nf the mythologic divinities in these 
fiffureaaadbrietiv refers to the synibols contained In them, yet (ram the study ol the rude 
drawtofior enj[iavinK3 in the volume we may follow on from one tiRure to another and trace 
the gtoeral reaemblancc between them ntid then apply the myths already known until we 
hare nuule out a tolerably satisfactory system. 
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tribes. The idea of the Creator with them was that he was 
"transformer" or "changer." He was called "the master of life," 
"the holder of the heavens/' "the old man of the ancients," "the 
god of beasts and men," and was regarded as a person having 
supernatural power, but was pictured as an animal or bird, though 
endowed with human attributes. The animal varied according 
to the locality. Among the eastern tribes it was the rabbit; 
among the tribes on the Pacific coast it was the coyote; among 
the tribes of the interior, the Moquis, it was the mountain lion 
or bear; among the tribes on the gulf coast, the eagle; in the 
southwest, among the civilized tribes, the tiger and the feather- 
headed serpent that represented the creator and the culture hero. 
The divinity, however, rarely retained any ani- 
^ ^ mal semblance long at a time, for he was con- 

/ 1 stantly changing into other animals and into 

f, ^r the human form, and at times was without 

\ i[ form except as the elements, such as the 

^ *^ lightning, the clouds, the rain obeyed his be- 

hests and became the sign of his power. The 
myths abound with stories of his adventures 
and he always comes before us as a person 
having human frailties and resembles Zeus, 
the chief god of the Greeks, in this respect. 
He was unlike Zeus, however, in that he could 
leave his Olympus and his position as the 
"chief of gods and men" and become an ani- 
mal and act like other animals — proving to be 
the "god of beasts as well as men." 

The power of transforming himself into 
any object of nature was also enjoyed by 
each one of the culture heroes and creators. 
To illustrate, let us take the stories of Glooskap. the chief god 
of the Abenakis. He was able to transform everything at his 
will. One story is that there were stone giants; these were 
ravenous cannibals, but they were changed to stones, which can be 
seen in various places. An army of these giants ran across the 
river at Niagara, just below the falls, but they were changed to 
stones, which are still to be seen. The story is told of the great 
magician, called Kitpoosegcnow, that he changed the rocks on 
the sea coast into canoes and the smaller rocks into paddles and 
a long splinter, taken from a ledge, into a spear. He changed a 
man into a pine tree, which became exceedingly tall, so that his 
head rose above the forest. Onewhoentersapine forest and listens 
may hear the tree murmuring all day long. He took the great 
bird called the "wind-blower," — *' Woockmcscn'* — who lived tar 
to the north and sits upon a great rock and makes the wind by 
the moving of its wings, tied both his wings and threw him into 
a chasm, and there was a dead calm for many weeks. He after* 
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ward loosened one of his wings and then the winds blew but as 
if with a broken wing. Glooskap had two dog^s which barked 
at night and filled the forest with their echoes. One was the 
coyote and the other the loon, the voices of both these creatures 
being very weird and ghost-like. 

The Iroquois also have many myths about their "master of 
life" or "holder of heaven," who is called loskeha and who re- 
sembled Glooskap. the Abenaki god. He was pictured as a giant 
rabbit, but was a great magician and a wonderful "transformer."* 
He was able to change himself into any animal and could change 
other animals into new. One of his greatest adventures was 
that he caught the mischievious sprite Pauppukeewis.who eluded 
him by jumping hom continent to continent, and changed hira 
into a war eagle. He overcame also the "prince of the serpents," 
and finally himself became the great lawgiver Hiawatha. They 
hold also that Hiawatha himself was changed. After terminat- 
ing his mission upon the earth he took his magic canoe and 
sailed away to the skies. A modern story is that the Atotarho, 
the enemy of Hiawatha, was changed from a horrid monster into 
a quiet man by a series of prayers. 

There are many stories of the transformation of culture heroes 
and divinities into serpents. We 
have elswhere told the story of 
Manibozho, the Algonkin di- 
vinity, and have given a cut to 
illustrate it — the cut of the pipe 
with the tree and serpent and 
human face.* There is a legend 
of the transformation of the great ^^- ' '^"^"^ ^'^""^* 

creator into a serpent still extant among the Hopis or Moquis. 
The figure given herewith (see Fig. i) is that of a water pitcher 
or cooler from Peru. It represents a serpent and human face 
combined, and reminds us of the idols which were so common 
in Guatemala. No tradition is connected with it, and yet it may 
represent the same superstition. 

The myths of the northwest coastf among the tribes of the 
Klamaths, Thlinkcets, Haidahs, illustrate this superstition very 
clearly. Among the Klamaths the creator of the world is 
(Kmukamtch) the "old man of the ancients." the "primeval old 
man," equivalent to old man above, or the chief in the skies of 
California. He was as great a deceiver and trickster as Gloos- 
kap was. He is the culture hero of his people. He did not 
make the world by one act, but made the lakes, islands, prairies 
and mountains, one attcr the other, and gave a name to each. 
He created the rocks shaped like a crescent, because the sun 




•S« Chapter XVI, p. 377. 

fSct: Amkkican Aktiquarian, Vol. 6; article by Rev. M. Eells- S«e the Klamath 
Inudlan ofSoalhwestem Oregon, by A. S. Gatscbet, page LXXIX. 
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and moon once lived there. He was changed into a rock, which 
stands in the Williamson River. He travels in the path of the 
sun till he reaches the zenith, where he builds a palace and lives 
there with his daughter. The second in importance is the son ol 
the creator, called Aishish, who has great personal beauty. He 
is the genius of the morning star, or the rainbow, or the moon, 
and personifies the atmospheric changes. The moon is his 
campfire. The moon, seen through the pine trees, is the shadow 
of the famished Aishish. As the moon brings the months and 
the seasons, so the quadrupeds and birds which appear after the 
long winter months are considered his wives, and the flowers of 
summer vegetation are the beads of his garments. He is called 
the time measurer, the one that tells the time. As the revolutions 
of the moon bring the weeks and months, so the measuring of 
time was ascribed to Aishish, the moon god. The elementary 
deities arc mysterious shadowy beings. The thunders are five 
brothers, the interior of whose lodge is dark, .is the sky obscured 
by a thunder-storm, but their terrible weapon is the lightning, or 
thunderbolt. They are five, because the thunder rolls along the 
mountains in repeated peals. 

2. The power of transforming other creatures was sometimes 
delegated to the medicine men and individuals. Among the wild 
tribes this power became almost equivalent to magic, and gave 
great influence to the sorcerers, for the superstition was that they 
had control over the elements and were in constant communica- 
tion with the supernatural. We can hardly appreciate this 
influence unless we take into the account this element of trans- 
formation. The barriers between the ghost world and the spirit 
of man were so broken down that superstition of the people was 
easily played upon, and they were made to believe that super- 
natural I'cings were actually present. Even among the more 
cultivated tribes there was a dramatization of the nature powers 
under the semblance of serpents and other figures, the transforma- 
tion of the elements into animal forms being in the hands of the 
priests. The sand paintings owed their magic power in curing 
the sick to this thought. When the colors of the sky were used 
the sky spirits or sky divinities were actually present. The 
tracking of the disease into the various parts of the body and 
using the power of magic in the presence of the sky divinities 
was sufficient to eflfect marvelous cures in many cases. The 
superstition about the soul being able to pass through the 
mountains and into the rocks and to change its form, to leave 
the body and to take it up again, was also owing to the "trans- 
formation" elements, which so ruled the fancies of the people 
who dwelt among the mountains. 

We may say of all these different kinds of transformation, that 
they were based upon the thought that the human was the 
highest form of being, yet the human must become animal in 
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order to hold communion with the divine. This was the case, 
especially where totemism prevailed.* 

This power of transformation also came upon individuals on 
special occasions, especially in ceremonial dances. It was a gift 
enjoyed by a few favored individuals in their childhood. These 
■were looked upon with peculiar awe, as if they were great 
manitous. An excellent illustration of this may be found in the 
account which has already been given of the dance seen by Cat- 
lin, called the buffalo dance.f This dance preceded the initiation 
of warriors, and was very suggestive of the transformation ele- 
ment. Examination of the plates will show this. In thcni it 
will be seen that the dancers wore the horns and skins of buffalos, 
but various persons have the forms of bears and antelopes and 
of buzzards or vultures. These surround the "medicine lodge," 
while others, with their bodies painted Co represent the day and 
the night, appear among the dancers, all the animal gods and 
the sky gods being personified, and the myth of the creation and 
the flood being dramatized in the dance. t 

We have the testimony on this point of Professor William- 
son, a son of a missionary among the Dakotas, who often 
witnessed in his boyhood the dance called the medicine dance. 
He says: **The celebrated ghost dance, so-called, of the^Dakotas 
o*" the Pine Ridge agency perpetuates one of its old forms — 
an old craze under a new name. In my boyhood I often wit- 
nessed this dance, usually called the medicine dance, although 
in particular forms it was called the sun dance. The ghost is 
only another name for the latter form. The dance I best remem- 
ber was held in Kaposia, (South St. Paul), about the summer of 
1849. Its chief object was the initiation of new members into a 
secret society, the Waukau order, into which only favored indi- 
viduals were admitted. Members came from many other bands. 
They stated that, in some of these dances, the dancers actually 
became, for the time, by transmigration of souls, the very ani- 
mals they worshiped, and involuntarily and necessarily they 
imitated them; they acted not as men. but as these animals, while 
under the spell. The buffalo and deer ate grass, panthers, wolves, 
bears and foxes raced and quarreled over the small animals and 
fishes brought into the enclosure for the purpose^ tearing them 
with their teeth, and eating them raw. At another time some 
malignant spirit, it was supposed, took possession of the one to 

*Se« Charl«4 Lcland't Algonkin Lcffcnds, Micmac Indian Legends, by Kev.S. T. Rand. 

tSee Chapter un Svmboliiim, p. 142-4- 

xCatlin has alsc describod a dance of the Mandaos called the bear dance which was in 
realitv a lirainatizatluii nt n prayer. He says. "Many in tlie dnncc wore masks od Ihelr 
tacea made ol the ^kln* from the bear'ji head, and all with the moiiin of their hand? closely 
imitated the movements ol the animal, some reprcsentioK its niotion in running, some Its 
peculiar attitudes and haneiog of its paws when It was sitdofF upon its hind part and luok- 
ini? out tor Ihc approach oTa.a enemy." The saiiii; was true also ol the buffalo dance lor In 
this the dancer*) wore the head and horns of the buHnlo and niso imitHlcd the motions of the 
buBali) wh*-n they were hunted. The witmcn in buih these join in a peculiar song to the 
bear or buttolo •'p'.iit whitrli iiiit*t be consulted and conciliated before success can be gained. 
SBoCatHn's lodiaas. Vol. I, p 246.* 
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be initiated, and he must be exorcised and destroyed, so the 
dancers, with guns and bows and arrows, were ready to shoot 
the evil spirit as soon as the signal was given. Whatever the 
object of worship, whether animal or bird, tree or stone, they 
were always careful to state that it was not the object itself, but 
the Waukau. the god that was accustomed to haunt the object, 
which they worshipped. In some cases the soul of a departed 
ancestor had entered into the animal, and they worshiped tJ»at. 
They stated that the gods not only haunted the animals, but m 
an especial jnanner were present in the pictographs and images 
which represented the animals and which were used in the 
dances. They also spoke of particular localities in which ihey 
fancied a natural resemblance to some object, either animal or 
other form, and therefore in an especial sense the seat of the god 
or spirit of that animal. If the god could dwell in a little picto- 
graph. how much more potently might he be expected to present 
himself in an immense effigy. In the days of the full sway of 
superstition not only the members ol the Waukau society, but the 
whole people were under the domination of the leaders, ready 
lo do anything that might be demanded, and all that was neces- 
sary was for some leader of the Waukau to command the people 
to build the effigies and they were sure to be erected." 

3. The superstition that the divinity was transformed into various 
objects in nature, making them "myth-bearers," was common. 
Many illustrations of this have become familiar to the author 
from frequent observation of the effigy mounds. It was the cus- 
tom of the native tribes throughout the Mississippi valley to erect 
effigies of various animals, especially serpents, upon the cliffs 
and hill-tops, with the purpose o( bringing out the resemblance 
which had been recognized in the shape of the hill. In this way 
the hill was transformed into an animal cf(\gy and it was shown 
that the spirit ol the animal actually haunted the hill. This, how- 
ever, was the same superstition which recognized the shape of 
the animals in the rocks and rivers and trees, and which affixed 
a myth to these objects to account for the resemblance. The 
work of art in the case of the effigies, the rock mscriptions, and 
the standing stones, was only designed to bring out the thought 
the more clearly, but the eye of superstition was always ready to 
recognize the resemblance. Various authors have spoken of this. 

Col. Garrick Mallery says: "In many parts of the United 
States and Canada rocks and large stones are found decorated 
with paint, which were regarded as possessing supernatural 
power, yet not directly connected with any special personage of 
Indian mythology. One such was seen by LaSalle's party in 
1669 on the Detroit River. All the Indians of the region be- 
lieved that the rock image would give safety in the passage ol 
the lake." He also .says that in Nova Scotia there is a class ol 
incised figures illustrating the religious myths and folklore of 
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the Indian tribes. One of them indicates an episode of an ad- 
venture of Glooskap, the hero-god of the Abenakis. The story 
is that the fox, who was Glooskap's friend, throufjh his magic 
power heard the song of Glooskap miles away, beyond forests 
and mountains, and came to his rescue. Another pictograph 
refers to the story of Atosis, the snake, who appeared out of the 
surface of a lake as a young hunter, with a large shining silver 
plate on his heart, covered with white brooches as thick as a fish 
is covered with scales. This snake, which had such «ronderful 
powers of transformation, married an Indian girl and took her 
to dwell with him beneath the lake. There is a variation of the 
same story among the Iroquois, but this time it is the wife which 
appears above the water. The story runs that a young hunter 
was seeking for his friend who had been lost. He met eight 
chiefs, who wore white plumes on their heads and who dwelt in 
eight tents by the side of the 
lakes. These chiefs called up 
the snake-woman. The lake 

■ boiled, great waves rol led upon 
the shore, and the serpent's 
wife came out of the water, 
shining like silver and very 
beautiful, her long hair hang- 
ing around her as if it had 
been gold. The snake woman 
disappeared, and then the 
chiefs swept in the form of a 
white cloud across the water, 
not in the sky. Thus the conception of the natives transformed 
the objects of nature into living beings, and invented beautiful 
myths to account for them. The pictographs are oftentimes 
nothing more than the mnemonic reminders of the myths. 

In West Virginia there are rock sculptures in which are ser- 
pents, death-heads, animal figures, birds, human handsand various 
other designs, undoubtedly designed to represent the animals 
which were subject tu the power of the medicine men. These 
inscriptions are on the walls of a shelter cave, which was proba- 
bly once used as a shrine or medicine lodge. They show the 
communion which the medicine men had with the different 
species of animals and the superstition felt towards the pictures 

■ or figures of these animals wherever seen. The fabulous crea- 
ture called the Piasa, which was seen by Marquette on the rocks 
near Alton, Illmois; was another of these myth-bearers, which 
embodied in themselves the element of transformation, the very 
grotesqueness of the figure and the variety of its parts, the horns 
of the deer, the head of the tiger, the scales of the fish, the feet 
of the panther, the tail of the wildcat, showing the shapes which 
this Caliban might assume. Many such creatures m^y be seen 
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ooon tiie codcsv but thcf amy perpctnaoe tbe sytfas vhicfa have 
preTailed. The Dakotas were idxarkabie for dbcir "»a«wi^^ of 
rcpTzseann^ tneir cSvixxines iirH fi rr ^fmrrai forms. They pictare 
t&e ancs^Dcs of tne Hanga. as a ^rant ^n^^r^ moring nadcr die 
vacer. Toey also girrnrc tiie chief god as a thnadcr bird restii^ 
on tiie rocks. Tlie ami-atfaxaL god darf pictare as a man car- 
rying^ a bcw in his baadsL Ma Eastxnaa bas given a drawing 
of this. Lx dixs ^le giant is seen ^isin% the iro^ tor an arrow 
point. He is snrrouiuied with lightnings. He has different 
aninxals, tiie bear, deer. elk. hcit^Io : also meteors. His court, 
or house, is amamesccd wici down. He has a whisde and rattle, 
bow and arrow, and ccher obrects in his hand*.* 

There are mainr other Cltistratioas of this p^'^'^i^'^r superstition 
diat die spirit ct die EKvinity was transferred to the images which 
are presmtrd in the di^erent localities. This superstition was 
ooC confined to die Ogures of aniznals. bot was also attached to 
every object which resembled the human form, and was e^>e- 
ciaLy strong toward those objects which contained the human 
and the an-TT^al semblance in combinatioo. This will explain 
the existence of the idol called the bear idoL In this the bear's 
head and skin covers the human £ace and form, but the mask 
in the shape of the human Uce hanging in h-ont is a peculiar 
sign of the transformation process. It also explains the meaning 
of the various figures of birds, with human heads and animal 
claws, which are so common on the northwest coast, as well as 
those remarkable idols in Guatemala, in which human forms are 
covered with massive and gigantic tigers. 

In fact, it is to diis idea of transformation which explains 
nearly all the noadescript creatures which have been seen in the 
various parts of the continent, and which makes them so sug- 
gestive and significant of the di\-inities which were worshiped. 

Schoolcraft, Catlin and others have spoken of the animal 
figures which are depicted in the Mida songs and charts, to which 
peculiar significance was given. They have also described the 
transformation, which was supposed to take place in the various 
dances and dramatizations. But it is to later writers, such as 
Mr. Walter Fewkes, Mr. Frank Gushing, and Drs. Brinton and 
Mathews, that we are indebted for a knowledge of the deeper 
significance which was given to many of them, and especially to 
the occultic and divinatory power. 

There were several classes of animal figures in which the 
transformation element was contained, some of them being 
totemic, others mythologic, others fetichistic, others occultic or 
divinatory, and still others largely anthropomorphic. The class 
to which they belonged is made known by the preponderance of 
one or another element, the totemic prevailing mainly in the 
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hunter tribes of the east, the mytholo^ic among the fishing tribes 
of the northwest coast, the fetichistic among the village tribes of 
the interior, the anthropomorphic among the civilized tribes of 
the southwest, and the divinatory especially among the ancient 
Maya race. Different classes are lound in each locality, but one 
class predominates in one region and another in another, so that 
we are never at a loss to decide as to the form which the myth- 
ology has assumed, or to understand the peculiar significance 
which the figures may possess. 

We have given charts and cuts taken from the works of 
various authors to illustrate these diflferent symbols, but have not 
undertaken to describe them alL Yet the reader can easily dis- 
tinguish between them and readily recognize the peculiarities 
of each cult from the various representations of it which are thus 
oflTered, the totemic always being the simpler figure, but the 
mythologic and occultic being the more complicated and con- 
ventional. 

4. The transformation of the nature powers into birds and of 
birds into human beings, who were warriors and heroes, was 
also common. There was a reason for using the bird as a sym- 
bol of the nature powers and for making it a myth-bearer, for 
it was very suggestive in its habits and shape of the sky divini- 
ties, and so was likely to be taken as a representative of the 
thunder-cloud, and the personal divinity who made the thunder. 
Various authors have noticed this. 

Dr. Brinton says: "Beyond all others, two subdivisions of 
the animal kingdom have so riveted the attention of men by their 
unusual powers, and enter so frequently into the myths of every 
nation of the globe, that a right understanding of their symbolic 
value is an essential preliminary to a discussion of the divine 
legends. There are the bird and the scrpttit. We shall not go 
amiss if we seek the reasons of their pre-eminence in the facility 
with which their peculiarities offered sensuous images under 
which to carry the idea of divinity, ever present in the soul of 
man, ever striving at articulate expression. The bird has the 
incomprehensible power of flight, it floats in the atmosphere, it 
rides on the winds, it soars toward heaven, where dwell the gods; 
its plumage is stained with the hues of the rainbow and tlhe sun- 
set; its song was man's first hint of music; it spurns the clods 
that impede his footsteps and flies proudly over the mountains 
and moors where he toils wearily along. He sees no more 
enviable creation ; he conceives the gods and angels must also 
have wings, and pleases himself with the fancy that he, too, some 
day will shake ofi this coil of clay and rise on pinions to the 
heavenly mansions. All living beings, say the Eskimos, have 
the faculty of the soul, but especially birds. As messengers 
from the upper world and interpreters of its decrees, the flight 
and the note of the birds have ever been anxiously observed as 
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Iht earth; like the lightning, it darts 

to earth to strike its unsuspecting pre>'. Theretore 

say tiiait biftls ahrays make the winds, that they 

create the water-spouls, 
and that the clouds are 
the spreading and agita- 
tion of their wings; the 
Navajoes, that at each 
cardinal point stands a 
white swan, who is the 
spirit ot the blasts which 
blow from its dwelhng; 
and the Dakotas, that in 
the west is the house of 
Wakinyan. the Flyers, 
the breezes that send the 
storms." 

"As the symbol of 
these august powers, as 
PUf»^ft^km^n^mmjt^a^Mom^ jjj^ messengers of the 

gods, and as the embodiment of departed spirits, no one will be 
surprised if they find the bird figure most prominently in the 
myths of the red race. Sometimes some particular species seema 
to have been chosen as most befitting those dignified attitudes;. 
The great American eagle is the bird beyond all others which is 
chosen to typify supreme control. Its feathers composed the 
war flag of the Creeks, and its images carved in wood, or its 
stuffed skin surmounted their council lodges. None but an 
approved warrior dare wear it among the Cherokees, and the 
Dakotas allowed such an honor only to him who had first touched 
the corpse of the common foe. The Natchez and Arkansas seem 
to have paid it even religious honors, and to have installed it in 
their most sacred shrines; and very clearly it was not so much 
for ornament as for a mark of dignity and a recognized sign of 
worth that its plumes were so highly praised."* 

These remarks are very suggestive, and yet much more might 
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i said about the bird as a "myth-bearer." It would seem that 
the aborigines were all very imaginative in their worship, and 
that they looked upon the powers of nature as if they were full 
of the activities of the supernatural beings, and so represented 
them under the figures of birds and other active creatures of the 
sky. There is no class of myths which is more expressive 
than the one which has regard to the bird, and none more widely 
distributed than this. The figure of the bird is, in (act, conven- 
tionalized and made to serve as a symbol in every part of the 
land — being drawn in the pictographs of the wild tribes of the 
north, inscribed upon the tablets and gorgets of the Mound- 
builders, painted upon the shields and ornaments of the Cliff- 
dwellers, carved into the stucco tablets of the civilized races and 
placed within their shrines as an object of adoration, and yet 
it always signifies the same thing, namely, the transformation of 
the sky-god into a personality which has 
assumed the bird-like shape. Illustra- 
tions of this are abundant, in fact, too 
numerous to even mention, so we select 
from widely scattered regions. Among 
the Alaskans the thunder is caused by 
an immense bird, whose size darkens the 
heavens, whose body is a thunder cloud. 
the flapping of whose wings causes the 
thunder, and the bolts o! fire which ii 
sends out of its mouth are the lightning 
Rev. ?tl. Eells says: "The Twanas and 
some oilier northwest tribes invest the 
animal with a two-fold character, human 
and bird*ltke. According to them the 
being is supposed to be a gigantic Indian 
named in the dialects of the various coast tribes, Klamaths, Thlin- 
keets and Tinnehs. He lives in the highest mountains, and his 
food consists of whales. When he wants food he puts on a great 
garment which is made of a bird's head, a pair of very large 
wings, and a feather covering his body, and around his waist he 
has the lightning fish, which slightly resembles the sea-horse. 
The animal has a head as sharp as a knife, and a red tongue, 
which makes the fire. He then flies forth, and when he sees a 
whale he darts the lightning fish into its body, which he then 
seizes and carries to his home. Occasionally, however, he strikes 
a tree, and more seldom a man. 

The same thought of the thunder-bird prevails among the 
eastern tribes. According to Mr. J. Walter Fewkes, there were, 
among the Passamaquoddics, men who were able to pass through 
the rocks. They went to their wigwams and put on wings and 
took their bows and arrows and flew over the mountains to the 
south. They could not get home because the bird Woochowsen 
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blew so hard that they could make no progress against it. This 
bird was the north wind, which Glooskap was said to have caught 
and tied. Thus the thunder-bird was here an Indian, as in the 
northwest coast. The lijjhtning from him never strikes one of 
his kind.* The legend of the "thunderers" prevailed among the 
Hurons. The story is that a youth in the forest beard a murmur 
of voices behind him. He turned and saw three men clad in 
strange, cloud-like garments. "Who arc you ?" he asked. They 
told him that they were the thunder, their mission was to keep the 
earth, in order to bring rain, destroy serpents. The great deit)-, 
Hamcn diju. had given them authority to watch over the people 
to see that no harm came to them. They gave him a dress Ukc 
that which they wore, a cloud-like robe, having wings on the 
shoulders, and told him how they were to be moved. They said, 
we will leave the cloud dress with you. Every spring, when we 
return, you can put it on and fly with us to be witness to what; 
we do for the good of man. In the spring the thunderers returned] 
and he took the robe and flew with them in the clouds over the; 
earth. This young man learned from his divine friends the 
secret, which he communicated to two persons in each tribe. 
From him came the power of making rain, which was traas- 
mitted.t 

The Pawnees hold that Tirawa is the great creator, who lives 
up in the sky. Attius lives upon the earth. The wild animals 
are the servants of Attius. They are called Nahumac. They 
personify the various attributes of Attius, but have the power of 
changing from an animal's shape to that of man. The black 
and the white-headed eagle and the buzzard are the messengers 
of this Attius. The four cardinal points were respected by the 
Pawnees, and so they blow four smokes — first to Attius, then 
to the earth, and last of all to the cardinal points. They sacrifice 
to the thunderer in the spring-tirae.J 

Among the Omahas there was a society which had a peculiar 
regalia. They cut.thcir hair so as to make it resemble the crow 
and trimmed it with crow-feathers ; they blackened their faces, 
and on their backs had white spots, to make them emblematic 
ot the thunder-clouds and their destructive power in their advance 
over the heavens. Even so the warrior, as he approaches his 
enemy, deals his death-darts. 

The thunder bird Among the Klamath Indians is the raven, 
but it was able to transform itself into many other animals. 
Gatschet says, the earth (Kaila) is regarded as a mysterious 
shadowy power, who deals out gifts to her children. Her eyes 
are lakes and ponds scattered over the green surface, her breasts 
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the hills and hillocks. The rivulets and brooks irrigate the 
valleys. Besides the earth there is the genius of the under 
world (Munatalkni) and the ghosts which represent the souls of 
animals and spirits of mountains, winds and celestial bodies. 
The common belief is that after death the soul travels the path 
of the sun to the west, there joins in the spirit land the in- 
numerable souls which have gone that way before. The shooting 
stars are regarded as the spirits of the great chief whose heart 
can be seen going west» and the polar lights are supposed to 
represent the dance of the dead. The prairie wolf is tlie animal 
which represents the creator and culture hero of all the tribes of 
the northwest coast. His doleful, human-like cries heard during 
moonlight nights set him up in the esteem of the Indians. He 




^L Fig. S — JBirct, Sun and Suman Figure, 

appears in sun and moon stories as running a race with the 
clouds. He always attends another person, his shadow going by 
his side, and so is double; but the raven is the chief subject of 

» their mythology.* 
The Moquis also have pictographs of a great bird on the rocks 
near their village. In this pictograph is the symbol of the face 
of the sun, also the symbol of the dome of the sky with zigzag 
lightning, four heads of serpents and a frog. And another pirto- 
graph of a mythologic bird with feathers like crest, eight small 
circles. This is called Kuetiiqui, the war bird. The god of the 
earth among the Moquis is a god of metamorphosis. He is the 
deity who controls growth.! 

Another good representation of the metamorphic thunder-bird 
is the one which is depicted on the shield of the priest of the 

*Jouriul of Americui Folk-lore. Vol. $. No. 17, p. 13B. 
tAmericm Anthropolo^st. Vol. V.. No' 1, p. 16. 
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bow. In this shield wc find the human form with the wings 
made from knife-bladed feathers. The lightning serpent beneath 
his feet, the human rainbow spanning like an arch above his 
head, a bear on either side.* The conventionalized terraced cap 
or mask with the feathers crowning the turrets or peaks also 
symbolizes the clouds and the sky and die thunder as docs the 
bird itself. 

The thunder- bird is also seen among the symbols of the ancient 
Mayas. Here it is associated with the cross, which is a symbol 
of the wind, and has many ornaments attached to it, the idea of 
transformation being suggested by the bird being headless. 

The best illustration o( the bird as undergoing transformation 
and carrying the semblance of a human being is the one which was 
seen by M. Habel sculptured on the stones in Cosumala-huapa. 
See Fig. 8. Here the bird has the flaming 'sun on his breast, a 
human arm projecting from its side with claws instead of a hand. 
It seems to be a bird of the sky and of the earth and at the same 
time human. No explanation of this figure has been given, yet 
the probability is that it symbolized the transformation of the 
bird into the sun and of the sun into a human being, the sculptor 
retainmg all the symbols, as the combination would the better 
express the thought. It was not a mere (ancy tliat led to the 
drawing of a mythologic figure by a native artist, but. on the 
contrary, he was always controlled by a definite purpose and had 
in his mind the myth as it was told. His effort was to make 
the figure as graphic as possible. There came, at last, a conven- 
tionality in the manner of representing a myth, and so the figures 
which are found upon the various relics, such as the shell gorgets 
and copper plates of the Mound-Builders, the shields of the 
Cliffdwcllers and the sculptures of the civilized nations, have 
all the force of a sacred record. They show the progress of 
thought as well as of artistic skill, but at the same time .show 
that the same religious conception ol transformation was retained 
through all the changes. 

5. The transformation of the divinity into trees was another 
superstition which prevailed extensively among the aborigines 
of America, specimens of the human tree being found in nearly 
all parts of the country. We may say that no symbol in Amer- 
ica is more interesting than is this, and none that more tlior- 
oughly reminds us of the old world stories. These all may be 
mere coincidences, yet the analogies are certainly very striking 
and the figures are the more worthy of close and candid study 
on this account. We would, therefore, call attention to the 
different specimens of human trees. The superstition about the 
tree spirit was very common in Europe and was frequently sym- 
bolized by the early inhabitants, conveying the idea that there 

*ltt BDolher fijruro we have the carle with hia wlnjrs spread, two lerpcata, their heads 
toward their wings, and a tigure ol a Dear above the head of the eagle. 
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as the same transformation myth there as here. The trans- 

rmation myth also existed in Egypt, and was embodied in the 
story of Osiris and Isis and their various adventures, the spirit 
of life hidden in nature being personified in this way. We find 

so in Assyria and Chaldca that the tree of life or the sacred 
grove was set up in their temples, and priests were represented as 
presenting oflferings to it as to a divinity. In fact, there is no 
land on either continent where there are not stones concerning 
the tree, and very few places where there is not the same con- 
ception that the tree spirit was a divinity or a personal being. 

We have already spoken of the tree and star contained in the 
Dakota pictograph and its resemblance to the Scandinavian tree 
of life, Igdrasll. There are relics, 
however, which suggest that the hu- 
man spirit was transformed into a tree, 
vcr>'' much as the spirit of Osiris was 
buried in the pillarof the house of the 
kin^ at Biblos. The Gest tablet is an 
illustration of this. This is made up 
f of a variety oJ symbols, among which 
we may recognize the face and form 
of a man, but hidden in the semblance 
of a tree, the branches of which form 
the legs and arms, the leaves form the 
feet and hands, also the hair, nose 
and mouth, circles form the eye, the 
human face looking out from the net- 
work of leaves and branches as it 
sometimes does in the modern picture 
puzzle. It reminds us of the sacred 
groves or trees which were common 
among the Chaldeans of the east. 
Another tablet has also been discovered, which may perhaps 
embody the same conception, but in a modified form, for the 
lines upon the tablet seem to represent an animal head as hidden 
among the branches of the tree, instead of the human face, 
although the general form of the symbol is retained. 

These various tablets were taken from the mounds In the 
Ohio valley, and so suggest that the superstition about the tree 
spirits prevailed among that mysterious people. A similar fig- 
ure of a tree containing a human face is found in the tablet of 
the cross, at Palenque, usually called **Malar's cross." The pecu- 
liarity of this cross is that its arms are made up of the long 
leaves of corn, each of which, according to the photograph taken 
by Charnay, contains a human face hidden away among the 
leaves. The standard of the cross is made up of a solid bar, 
which supports on its summit the consecrational form of the 
thunder-bird, but on the bar, at the junction of the arms, there 




Fio- y.Suman TVef, Palenque. 
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is a (ace with a peculiar bulging eye, and below the &ce a neck- 
lace with a medallion suspended to it hangs against the standard-* 
Another peculiarity is that two human figures clad in priesdy 
robes stand on either side and present their offerings to the bird 
on its summit, exactly as they do in the two other tablets at 
Palenque; the same symbols also cover the bird and the human 
form. This cross was, like all the others, contained in a shrine 
or temple, which was evidently devoted to the worship of a chief 
divinity, and may properly be regarded as representing the god of 
agriculture of the Mayas. It will be noticed that on the facade 
are two figures; on the head of one (the priest) there arc !cavcs. 




/If/. 
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cones and water plants, and eagle-heads, and that around his 
waist and between his legs a maxtli, or sash, in the form of a 
twisted feather-headed serpent, and that he has the usual bulging 
eye, the symbol of the god oi rain ; while the figure of the warrior 
on the other side, has on his head a crown of feathers, on which 
are figures of the stork, the frog and the fish; in his hand a staff 
made ot waving corn leaves or vines. The study of these differ- 



■Charnay has elven a picture of Ute cross which shows scveraJ human facet in the 
arms ol the cross, thus makiag the idea ol tr«Q»(ormation more vivid than that gi\tn la tht 
engraving by Stenheus. Taklag the three crosses at I'aienque, we find In the one the nv- 
bolol thosun-gM, in the other the symbols ol the wmr-fod. in this, the thirxl, the srinoott 
of the raln*fiod. The face ol the sun looks uut from the center ot the Saint Andrcv't 
Cross. The war.club can be seen on the ends ol the arms of the secood, and tike forms ol 



vcffctatloa with the human laces are scattered over the third. Human fiKures accoiBplBt 
the three crosses and the laaic thunder-bird surtiiounts the last two. 



TRAX8F0RMATI0N MYTHS, S» 

it figures in the shrines of Palenque, with their symbols, con- 
vinces us that the nature powers were all personified, but that 
their activities were interchangeable, the sun-god, the rain-god 
and the god of agriculture having symbols that were similar. 
This was common, however, among other nations, for in the 
Shintoo religion the goddess of food was also the producer of 




Fig. Jl— OorfMian C«i«.- 
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The ^'Tree of lA/e" anU /SymboU of tht Cardinal Pointa.* 

trees and the parent of grass, and in the Eg^-ptian religion the 
chief gods, Isis and Osiris, were but the personifications of the 
spirit of life, and every part of the story was suggestive of the 
changes of the seasons. 

*The identifying of th« symbols with the points of the compftu and with the elements 
and the seasons has been attempted by many writers, but no two of them ac^ree — as may be 
seen from the tables iriveo tn the 'I'hlrd Annual Kcpori. Still, the four colors and the lour 
armbott were associated with the elements aud the cardinal points, and we may conctade 
that the tree with its branchr? and its nyniboU. and cspociallv the compound symbols on 
them were also symbolic of the same general principles. It will be further noticed that the 
hierofrlyphlcs for the days ai the mooib, whetner fur the thirteen days or the twentv days, 
were also lutcrchaageable with the symbols made up of the animal heads, cross and Hinls, 
and these were associated with the tree on the codices, ahowmg that the tree, as well as the 
circle and the rectangular chart, was used as a calendar, and in connection with the system 
of divinatloD. Chamay's arraoKeinent for the Mexican calendar was as follows: i. Toch- 
*11— Rabbit, blue, earth, south, a. Acatl— Cane, red, water, cast. 3. TecpatI— Flint, vel- 
low. air. north. 4. Calli— House, green, Hrc, north. Still, GamelU. Dnran, Boturlni, Tor- 
qaemado. Oroxco T. Berra, Schultz tod SeUick all have different arrancements. 
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There are many other specimens of the human tree. Among 
these we would place the remarkable figure which is seen on 
the facade of the palace at Uxmal, This has baffled explanation, 
though it is sometimes called a Manilou face. See Fig. to. May 
it not be a combination of the symbol of the sacred tree with 
the human face — the eyes and nose and ears, all oi them blended 
with the branches of the tree, the idol, crowned with a nimbus, 
representing the divinity, its position in the house showing that 
it was a household god.* 




F%{;. 12.— Idol ivUh St/mboia of tfu: Skjf and ClautU. 

The best illustration of the use of the tree as a symbol of 
transformation is the one which is found in the codices ot the 
ancient Maya and Nahua races.f These codices contain various 
symbols, the cross, the bird, the serpent, the tree, and the 
human figure, all of them arranged differently and having a 
different position or prominence, according as the intent was to 
emphasize one or the other symbol, the serpent being the most 
prominent in the Borgian codex, the serpent and bird in the 



'Descriptions of the palace have often been given, but no one has thus far fljlven 
iDterp relation of this symbol, and yet it corresponds with the many ornameats found 
tb« lacadea ol palaces, especially those which cootaio the projectiag hook with rosettes i 
either side, and at the aaine time corresponds to the trees aod crosses and hainao fifurei^ 
contained in the codices of the Mayas. 

tWfl have spoken of these codices under the head of the serpent and of the cross, 
chapter XH, p i, and chapter X. 
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MSS. Troano, animals and birds in the Vatican, the circle in the 
wheel of Duran, the cross in the Palenque tablets, and the tree 
in the shape of the cross, with a human figure attached, being 
very prominent in the Cortesian, the Vatican and the Fejevary 
codex. We begin with the Cortesian Codex. Fig. ii. This 
has been explained by Rosny, by Dr. Forschammerj Dr. Cyrus 
Thomas and others, and the lollowing is the analysis of the 
different parts ol the chart. The picture presents four divisions: 
I. In the middle of which is a representation of the symbolic tree; 
beneath are the figures of two personages (male and female) 
seated on the ground and facing the Kalunes, among which the 
symbol of day is repeated three times. 2. The 
central image is surrounded by ^ sort of frame 
or belt, in which are the twenty cyclic charac- 
ters of the day calendar (day symbols). 3. In 
the four compartments, four groups, arranged 
according to the order of the cardinal points. 
Two of these figures have a flaming torch, or 
possibly an incense vase in their hands. Two 
others seem to be attending a sacrifice in which 
a human victim is offered on an altar; two others 
are seated^in a temple (Calli), on which are the 
symbols of a cross, anti two others are facing a 
figure resembling a bound mummy, the signifi- 
cance of which is unknown. 4. At the outside 
of the picture are the rows of dots which run 
along the borders, also day characters, which are 
grouped together at the corners, making, per- 
haps, a record of the feasts, or a chart of certain 
ceremonies, or a calendar system of the year and 
the days.* 

As to the meaning of the tree in these codices '"^cToudSrXr"'^ 
and on the tablets, we n.ay say that it was the 
tree of life as much to the Mayas and Nahuas as the ash-tree 
(Igdrasil) was to the Scandinavians, or the sacred grove ( Ashur- 
rah) was to the Babylonians, or the tree in the Garden of Eden 
was to the Hebrews. As to its origin, there are great differ- 
ences of opinion, some supposing that it was the mere outgrowth 
of the nature worship which prevailed, and others ascribing it 
to the result of a prehistoric contact with the eastern continent. 
It is remarkable, however, that the same symbols of the serpent 
and the human form are so intimately connected with it, and 
Jthat the significance of the tree should be so similar. We are 




' •Tliat the Irce was used a« a calendar, as wc!! as the sun-circle and the serpent stnibol* 
Is evident from cxaniinatlou of thl!3 chart, with it? various time marks aod day symbols. The 
6v« liieroglyphics l>u each u( the fuur sides denote ihc secular month of twenty days. 
which vnM divided into (our weeks ol five days eacb. The ten hieroglyphics In the comers 
with the dots denote the sacred year, which was made up of twenty months of thirteen 
days each, as there are twenty symbols denolioe thirteen days, which equal a6o days. The 
Fejevary Cedex Is arranaod also in squares ana loops, with four trees In the squares, with 
twenty hieroglyphics in tlie comers, which, with the dots between, make 360 as before. 
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to remember that there was an extensive calendar system and 
an elaborate system of divination connected with the tree, as 
with the circle and other symbols, the system ot occixllisro hav- 
ing prevailed as well as in the east, and even a similar resort 
to caves having been common. 

6. The transformation cult was also embodied in human fig- 
ures, especially those which are in combination with tree figures. 
In reference to the human figures in this chart, no explanation 
has been given, yet some of the old authors, such as Veytia and 
Gemelli and Gomara, have thrown out hints which help us to 
solve the problem. These authors speak oi the (our sj'mbols, 
the flint, TecpatI; the house, Calli; the 
rabbit, Tochtli; the reed, Acatl, and say 
these are allegories by which they set (orth 
the four elements which are understood to 
be ihe origin of all things, the torch sym- 
bolizing the fire; the house the element o( 
earth; the rabbit, or mumm}^ bound, the 
air; the reed, water. It is to be noted 
ihat most of the old calendars were ar- 
ranged in squares or in circles to represent 
the cycles of the days, years and months, 
and the (our divisions were the symbols of 
the iour seasons that made up the year. 
Having found an analogy between the sea- 
sons and the year, they would carry the 
similitude to the age of fifty-two years and 
as well as to the elements making the same 
symbols in their combination represent the 
divinities, Tochtli being dedicated to the 
god of f^re, Acatl to the god of water, 
Tecpall to the god of air, and Calli to the 
god ol e^rth. Thus the symbol of the tree 
became the center of a mass of symbolism 
which was very expressive of the events of 
the national history and of the fundamental 
points in their cosmogony and in their re- 
liyious sj'slems. The same is also true 
of the other codices, such as the Fejevary 
and the Vatican. In these the tree is re- 
peated four times, each time having a differ- 
ent color, the blanches of the tree being loaded down with 
fruits and flowers o! difierent colors, the trunk being grasped by 
a human figure in a novel attitude. 

Secret rites were celebrated in Central America which had 
transformation as their chief element. These were held in cav- 
erns or subterranean ''temples." The intimate meaning of the 
cave cult was the worship of the earth. The cave god, the heart 
of the hills, really typified the earth, the soil from whose dark 
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cesses tlow the limpid streams and spring the tender shoots o 
e full plants as well as the ^reat trees. The cave god was the 
atron of the third day, also lord of animals, the transformation 
into which was the test of his power. TIaioc, god ol the moun- 
tains and the rains, was represented by the symbol of a snake 
doubled and twisted on itself, carrying his 
medicine bag, his robe marked with the sign 
of the cross, to show that he was lord of 
the four winds and of life. 

In Southern Mexico and Central America 
the trees seen near the villages are regard- 
ed as the protecting cjenius of the town. 
Sacred trees were familiar to the old Mex- 
ican race. They are said to have represented 
I^MBMtojWH|^»— the gods of woods and waters. In the 
I^!^3^K ancient mythology the tree of life is repre- 
; '"^^^ sented by four branches, each sacred to one 

J, JH^B of the four cardinal points. The conven- 
'"■^«4^S^^ tionalized form of this tree in the Mexican 
Fig. u—TUiioc, the Aitec figurative paintings resembles a cross. 
Neptune. j^ Alaska, according to Niblack, the wind 

pirit, who causes the changes in the weather, is represented by a 
figure which has the ears of a bear and the face of a man. On the 
right and left are the feet, which symbolize the long streaming 
clouds. Above arc the wings, and on each side are the different 
winds, each designated by an eye, and by patches ot cirrus clouds. 
The rain is indicated by the tears which spring (rom the eyes of 
Tkul, the wind spirit. The best illustration of these mythologic 
changes is the one given by the Haida myths. The story is that 
there was a war between the raven and 
the thunder-bird. In order to overcome 
his enemy, the raven let all kinds of ani- 
mals go into the whale, and they weni 
to the land of the thunder-bird. When 
this bird saw the whale, he sent out his 
youngest son to catch it, but he was un- 
able to lift it. He stuck to tlie ^uni thai 
was on the whale, and the animals killed 
him. 

This same use of the human figure as 
a symbol of the clouds and winds and 
sky is also illustrated by the idols which 
are common among the ancient Hopi or 
Moquis. In these the feather is the ^f?- '*-9"J''"2*^'' ^^^ ^^ 

. . r t 1 » 1 1 of the Miiytu, 

symbol of the cloud; the stripes on the 

face and form are the symbols of the sky; the terraced head- 
dress is also a symbol of the houses above the sky; the arches 
re also symbols of the arches of the sky. See Fig. 13. 
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c" i eption is also represented by the vase described 
..arnay and others, and by tbe idol described 
^ and several others. The vase was found by Char- 
Ufi) dt Tennepanco, and the idol at Oazaca, Mexico, and is now 
in the Trocadero Museum. Both represent Tlaloc, the god of 
rain, who was always accompanied by the god of air. This 
represents the rain god as lurnished with eyes in the shape of 
sun circles; mouth lips and teeth in the shape of wind circles; 
the whole form containg the various symbols of the nature pow- 
ers, Theje two images as well as the figure on the tacade of 
the palace illustrate the prevalence o( the transformation cull 
among the ancient Mayas. See Fig. 15. 

The use of a winged human figure to represent the "trans- 
formation myth" is illustrated by the statue which Dr. Hamy 
has described as standing upon the summit of a pyramid at 
Uxmal. This is the statue of Queizacoatl, the air god or sun 
god of the ancient Mayas. He is generally represented as a 
white man, clothed in a garment decorated with crosses and 
wearing a beard. Here, however, his garments as they shake in 
the wind appear like wings, but are covered with crosses, which 
are also symbols of the wind as well as the cardinal points. At 
his feet is the figure of a leather-headed serpent, also having the 
shape of a wing. See Fig. 16. On his head are the lour plumes, 
which also represent the winds. The attitude of the god is very 
suggestive, as is the crook or slalT in his hand, but the human 
face and form are the most expressive of all, for these show that 
he was a personal god as well as a representative of the various 
nature powers. 
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J, W, Harshberger. 

It is frequently very difficult to interpret symbolic forms on 
scnlptured stones which have been found isolated from buildings 
and structures, the archaeological significance ol which is known 
by the internal evidence of their architectural design and con- 
struction (instance the cycIopean period o! Greek architecture), 
unless the monumental slabs bear inscriptions easily deciphered, 
as the Egyptian hieroglyphs, or the Babylonian cuneiform 
characters. In the case of stone tablets, however, it is exceed- 
ingly perplexing to determine the historical position or myth- 
ological importance of the chiseled rocks, when the engraved 
signs are enigmatical. 

Frequently light is thrown on the history of a monument by 
stud^'ing the plant and animal torms cut thereon. In many 
cases, however, only conjectural interpretations can be given, 
for the figures are so conventionalized by the Indian artist, as 
to be unrecognizable, even to the practiced eye ol a biologist. 
Native American artists seem to have been fond oi symbolizing 

§lant and animal (orms by conventionalization. The early 
panish lathers and travelers made some wild guesses as to the 
roeanmg of Mexican and Central American carved designs, and 
ihey have been followed in their speculations by many sctolars 
of repute at the present day. Goodyear speaks about the lotus; 
Charnay» about the water lily; Bancroft, about the maize leaf, 
and others about pine cones; but no one has identified them tor 
a certainly. 

The writer, being a botanist, at the suggestion of Dr. Peet, 
examined the published figures of several slabs and monuments, 
notably, "The Paleoque Tablet ol the Cross" and the porphy- 
ritic slabs lound by Dr. S. Habel, in Guatemala, to determine, 
if possible, the plants figured thereon. The results of the in- 
spection are here given: The plant lorms recognizable in the 
"Palenque Group of the Cross" are three in number, a leaf at 
the base ol the cross, a flower pendant irom the ear of the left 
hand human figure and a simple three-lobed leaf to the right 
ol the upper part ol the cross. The pendant flower resembles 
very closely in general outline a flower ol the tobacco Nicotiana 
tabacum^ which is long and tubular, with a monosepalous 
(gamosepaious) calyx. Flowers of tobacco were used by the 
North American Indians in their rites and ceremonies. Haw- 
kins, in his account ot the Festival ol the Busk, records some 
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interesting facts in this connection. He says: "Two men, 
appointecTto thai office, bring flowers of tobacco of a small 
kind (Imchau-chu-le-puc-pug-gee), or as the name imports, old 
man's tobacco, and put them in a pan on the wico's cabin," and 
in another place he says: "The cane is stuck up at the water's 
edge, and they all put a grain of old man's tobacco on their 
heads and in each earP The leaf at the bottom of the cross 
resembles a tobacco leaf with the upper margins enlarged and 
turned over. The veining of the conventionalized leal closely 
approximates that of the tobacco lca(, as the outline drawings 
upside down will show. 





lamMtai Leaf. 



o>nio*ntumait§tiiL€af. 



The plant from which the ihree-lobed, sassafras-hke leaf was 
taken is not known. If other vegetal lorms are pictured on this 
celebrated Cross Tablet, they are so changed by the stone- 
worker as to be unrecognizable. 

The identification of the plants on the tablets from Santa 
Lucia Cosumal-huapa, as given by Dr. Habel in Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge (Vol. XXII, 187S), is difficult. 
Sculpture No. 2, Plate I, is a porphyriti (vulcanite) block twelve 
feet long, three feet wide and two feet thick. Only the upper 
part of the sculpture concerns us. Ik represents the head, arms 
and breast of a deity, apparently a personage of advanced age, 
as indicated by the wrinkles on the face. The winding staves 
twined over the head have not only nodes attached, but also 
variously shaped leaves, buds, flowers and fruits, apparently, as 
Dr. Habel suggests, the symbols of speech replacing our letters. 
Dr. Habel, in describing the figures on this vulcanite slab, says; 
"As to the theological principle symbolized by this deity, I do 
not venture to express an opinion, it is only by deciphering the 
mandate represented by the winding staves above raenlioned 
that we can arrive at a positive knowledge of his (the deity's) 
true character." Examination of the plants attached to the staves 
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shows ilowerd, fruits and leaves of various kinds, intermingled 
indiscriminately. In the middle left-hand side is an acorn, 
apparently. The ftowers are so conventionalized that they can- 
not certainly be identified. The fruits, likewise, are so outlined 
as to be bej'ond recognition, except one which looks as if it might 
be the capsule ot a tobacco plant. This impression is strength- 
ened by comparing the single Iruit tound to the left in Sculpture 
15 with the seea vessel of tobacco. The drawings show a 
similarity, when the calyx of the tobacco flower is cut away 
in iront. 





Slab OiptuU* 



Tcitia<icQ OapruU. 



In Sculpture No. 5, Plate III, we see again the head, chest 
and arms ol a deity represented, beneath which is a person 
adoring, as in Sculpture No. 2. "The ornaments of the head 
consist of staves winding in various directions, the bearers of 
the deity's mandates expressed in cipher language. From the 
neck emanate two staves bearing nodes, buds and other unknown 
figures. Attention is especially called to Ihe disposition ol the 
two staves arising from the lop of the head. Alter curving 
outward for a short distance, they are connected by an arched 
ridge, upon which, as a base, a triangle is erected, and in the 
center of the inclosed apace are two mysterious emblems. The 
ridge forming the central triangle is prolonged so as to divide 
the entire upper part of the stone into five triangular spaces, 
which are embellished by the leaves, buds and other ornaments 
ol the winding staves." I have been unable, after a careful 
examination, to settle the identity of any of the flowers, fruits or 
leaves figured on Dr. Habel's tablets, as they are too much 
changed in conventionalization. It seems likely, however, that 
here and there among the winding staves, bunches ot grapes 
are attached. 
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AN OJIBWA CRADLE. 



By Harlan I. Smith. 



While visiting at the Ojibwa settlement, in the township ol 
St. Charles, eighteen miles southwest of Saginaw, as well as 
the one on "Pov-ga-ning" Creek, in the township ol Buena Vista, 
eight miles northeast of the same place, it was found that the 
usual method at present of cradling the child is in a hammock. 
This is oonatructed in a (ew moments, and from material such 
as is usually at hand in the Ojibwa home. In general appear- 
ance, this hammock resembles the one (rom Cape Breton, which 
is figured in " Cradles of the American Aborigines," by Prof. 
O. T. Mason, p. 169. Judging from that sketch, the details ol 
structure difler somewhat from those ot the Ojibwa hammock 
of the vicinity mentioned, although possibly they originated 
with groups of the same linguistic stock. 




An Qfibwa O-adle." 

To construct the hammock, two ropes are stretched between 
two points, which are from lour to eight feet apart, in the habi- 
tation, or, in the summer season, from convenient trees or posts, 
near the summer shelter; then a shawl, blanket or similar 
fabric, such as is usually at hand wherever the little Ojibwa is 
present, is folded to the length and about three tiroes the width 
of the contemplated hammock; this is then passed below the 
two rope strands, in such a way that the extra two thirds of 
width can be folded in, one from each side, over the rope on 
that side, and extending about to the other rope, which has 
been held away from the first a distance equal to the width of 
the hammock. This being done the two thirds overlie the 
center one third, and, together with it, form the three thick- 
nesses ol the cradle bottom. 
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The weight of the child binds the ends and holds the fabric 
in place. In some cases, especially if the child be a heavy one, 
this completes the cradle; but usually two sticks, each a trifle 
shorter than the width ol ihe hammock, are placed, one at each 
end, just below the rope, inside of the cradle. These serve, not 
only to further aid in holdinij the labric from slipping, but also 
to spread the ropes and tend to give to the cradle a rectangular 
shape. In case the child is heavy, it causes these sticks to tear 
through the iabric, and hence they cannot be used. The selec- 
tion ol these cross-sticks is not ai all particular, any convenient 
twig or stick being used. Bedding is placed in the hammock 

Pas is desired. Sometimes nothing is used below the winding 
in which the child is encased. In other instances this is supple- 
mented by placing bedding below it. A bent twig, or perhaps 
more otten, a piece of one of the strips cut for baskets, is bent 
up and the ends placed down in the cradle, near the head, the 
pressure ol the bow holding it in place; this serves to hold up 
from the child's face a net or other light fabric intended to pro- 
tect it from flies, mosquitoes, etc. I have never seen it used at 
these settlements as a support for objects of amusement for the 
child. 

The methods of carrymg the young children upon the back, 

held in place by a shawl drawn lightly around the mother's 

shoulders, and the ways of bandaging them into a helpless 

bundle, with arms as well as legs held fast, must have a consid- 

I arable effect upon the physical development ot the child. Otten 

before the age of a week is attained, the winding is so close as 

I to seem severe. Interesting as are these methods, a description 

oi them at this time would be premature and must be deferred. 

K Saginaw, £. S., Mich. 



PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
By Theodore F. Wright, U, S. Secrbtary. 
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The work at Jerusalem has begun. After the firman was 
obtained the governor of the city hastened the settlement of 
local matters, and Mr. Bliss set fifteen selected men to work. 
He begun at a point near the English cemetery, on the south- 
western part ol Zion, and immediately struck a rock scarp 
which could be followed with the certainty that no time would 
be wasted. The first two weeks of his work are described, 
with a plan, in the July Statement. 

It is easily seen that Mr. Bliss may not be able to study at 
once all that he finds. His men work about twelve hours a 
day. He must constantly watch the results of their digging. 
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Thus coins and potterj^ and other instructive objects are laid 
aside as soon as found till there shall be time to clean and ex- 
amine them. If all goes well, Mr. Bliss will keep on as he has 
begun, tracing out the earliest fortifications and hoping to un- 
cover structures of Da\'id's day and later. 

While waiting for this permit he went down to the Jordan 
plain and looked at mounds like Tell-eUHesy. He reports 
that, when the day for excavating in the vicinity o( Jericho shall 
come, he believes that excellent results will toUow. The Jordan 
valley will, of course, be deferred, but it is well to be in advance 
with plans. Not only Jericho, but the Cities o( the Plain may 
yet display their foundations to this young American explorer, 
if he does not succumb to the climate. 

A discussion is going on as to the Jerusalem cross (a), which has 
been taken as the emblem oi our Fund. Herr Conrad Schick, 
who is a very thorough student o( such matters, gives a number 
of crosses somewhat similar, and concludes that this tive-lold 
crosu was borrowed by the Crusaders from the Armenians. He 
does not tell us where the Armenians got it. Major Conder,on 
the other hand, believes it to have come to the Crusaders from 
local sources and sees a relation between it and the swastica. 
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This raises the question as to the origin of the swastica (b). It is 
found in ancient Troy, it is the Indian Buddhist "wheel of the 
law," it has been discovered in Mexico and Peru, and visitors 
to the Exposition will remember the beautiful specimens ol it 
in hammered copper taken from the Hopewell mound in Ohio 
and now preserved in the Columbian Museum. The evolution 
of the cross would be a good subject lor a young archaeologist 
to take up. 

Very careful soundings have been made of the Sea ol Gali- 
lee, showing that it has a very clear bottom and is about i6o 
feet deep in the center. 

A metal mouse, recalling the golden mice oi I Samuel, vi, 
has been found and is discussed. It seems that our rat is from 
Central Asia and has spread all over the world. 

In view of our increasing work, new subscribers are cordially 
welcomed. 
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THE STONE OF CANA. 



[Reprinted from Thfi Sunday School Tlmea, 188$.] 

To the list of monuments regarded with interest and venera- 
;tion as connected with the life and miracles of our Lord, there 
|seems now to be added another, through a discovery at Elatea 
|by M. Paris, a student of the French Archaeological School here. 

foYTo^ecrrN 
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M. Paris was making excavations with reference to the temple 
of Minerva, when he came upon the remains of a church of the 
Virgin, belonging evidently to the middle ages, and found a 
slab of grey marble veined with white, bearing this inscription, 
in Byzantine characters: "This is the stone from Canaof Galilee 
where our Lord Jesus Christ made the water into wine." The 
stone is 2.33 meters in length, 0.64 meters wide, and 0.33 meters 
high. The upper surface, one side and one end, are carefully 
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polished, while the under surface and remaining side and end 
are simply hewn, as if intended to be placed in a corner of a 
room. The inscription is on the larger polished lateral surface, 
not running from end to end, as might naturally be expected, but 
across the narrower way. The supposition is that this is the 
stone-couch upon which our Lord reclined at the marriage sup- 
|>er at Cana. The inscription alone would not justify the con- 
clusion; but M, Ch. Diehl, in a long article devoted to this 
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subject in the Bulletin de Correspondence Helli-nique, argues that 
the inscription was doubtless engraved upon it at the time of or 
subsequent to its removal trom Cana, and was considered suffi- 
cient to designate the stone as the well-known objectof venera- 
tion among the early Christians. . ^^j^l ^^^RPI^^ 

Comparing the text of Antonin with the'^slab of Elatea, M. 
Diehl finds an inscription near the end, where the head and 
upper part ol the body might reline, the translation of which he 
makes out to be this: ** Remember, Lord, my father and my 
mother. Antonios." And he infers that it is highly probable 
that the Antonios of this inscription is no other than the Antonin. 
de Plaisance. "Thanks," says Diehl, "to an insignificant detail" 
mentioned by a pilgrim of th*^ sixth century, the famous stone 
of Cana has already an assured origin and history." 



EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES, 

By William Copley Winsi-ow, D. D. 

With the spades at rest and the diggers on vacation summer 
notes are necessarily short and unnewsy. 

Dr. Flinders Pelrie writes thus anent the "Egyptian Research 
Account,** as he names his project: "You will see by the en- 
closed that I am trying lo open up a permanent footing lor work- 
ing students in Egypt. The lime seems to have come tor some 
such step, as men are coming forward and we need some regu- 
lar organized basis for them. If this should succeed I much 
hope that I may have the pleasure of having some American 
students to join with me from time to time. You may have seen 
in The Academy the list of the long historical series that I found 
this year at Koptos, which has opened a new chapter in Egyp- 
tian history." 

The importance ol having a school in Egypt for the training 
ot students in practical Egyptology needs no echo irom my pen. 
A few years ago 1 advocated the measure and, with the co-oper- 
ation oj Professor Norton, of Harvard, and Hon. Martin Brim- 
mer, of Boston, a Harvard graduate, passed some months with 
Dr. Naville in Egypt. 

Dr. Petrie remarks in his circular: "Ihojjetobe able through 
this Research Account to group around my own district ot work 
each year such students as may desire to take up original 
research. It has long been recognized that a British school of 
arehEeology (and American?) is greatly needed in Egypt; and 
as the Research Account dcvelopes it may be transformed in the 
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iture into a more definite scheme of an archaeolagical school. 
^Such an institution could hardly have a more appropriate basis 
in England than the Amelia B. Edward's chair at University 
College, which is, as yet, the only established teaching centre 
for the subject in the English language, and on which, there- 
fore devolves, the duty oi making such provision for the British 
students." Dr. Petrie may be addressed at the Edward's Library, 
University College, Gowen Street, London, W. C. 

Dr. Naville writes me a long and interesting letter apropos 
his great undertaking at the site of the temple of Queen Hatasu. 
After describing the results thus tar he truly asserts: "Bui the 
■work must be completed. I believe it will require another cam- 

faign on the same proportion as the last to terminate. * * » 
wish that you could see some of the American travelers 
who were at Deir-el-Bahasi. They will speak to you of the im- 
portance and the interest of the work, de visa^ and of the neces- 
sity of not stopping till the clearing is finished. I say this 
because I believe it would be disastrous to the work and to the 
fund also to stop or postpone our labors. I did my best to create 
interest among the numerous travelers who came to Luxor, and 
I think I succeeded in some respects. The Americans are those 
who have shown the greatest interest, and as there are among 
them men with very large fortunes they will perhaps give us 
some help. I must mention first Mr. Ayer, of the Chicago 
Museum, a very kind and cultivated man, who said that the 
Chicago people were willing to subscribe (or things of this kind. 
Then there is Mr. Blatchford,* also from Chicago, and lastly, 
the (amous millionaire, Mr. Andrew Carnegie." 

Dr. Naville, in common with myself, fears that the decrease in 
the society's revenue will imperil the completion of the excava- 
tion and transcription of the splendid scenes and texts at the site 
of the temple of the Queen Elizabeth of Egyptian history. 



AMERICA VISITED IN PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES. 

Prehistoric America was the subject of two of the papers read 
at the recent meeting of the British Association. Mr. H. Yule 
Oldham endeavored to show from the manuscript map of Andrea 
Bianco in Milan, dated A. D., 1448, that Brazil had been dis- 
covered previous to that date. Not only does it exhibit the re- 
sults of the Portuguese discoveries as far as Cape Verd, but 
there is drawn at the edge of the map, southwest from that cape, 
in the direction of Brazil, a long stretch of coast line, labelled 
"Authentic Island," with a further inscription to the effect that 
it stretches '• 1,500 miles westward." This fact, taken in con- 
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nection with Antonio Galvano's story that in A- D. 1447 * Portu- 
guese ship was carried by a great tempest west*rard until an 
island was discovered, from which gold was brought back to 
Portugal, The author thinks it affords presumptive evidenced 
that South America was first seen at that time. In the other 
paper, Dr. E. B. Tylor argues that by a comparison of the Aztec 
and Buddhist myths the Asiatic inRuence on the pre-Columbian, 
culture of America can be proved. He instances the four gneat^ 
scenes in the journey of the soul in the land of the dead, de- 
picted in a group in the Aztec picture-writing known as the 
Vatican Codex. These are the crossing of the river ; the fearfutj 
passage of the soul between the two mountains which clash ton 
gether; the soul's climbing up the mountain set with sharp obsi- 
dian knives, and the dangers of the wind carr>'ing such knives] 
on its blast. But these are strikingly similar to the scenes from' 
the Buddhist hells or purgatories as pictured on Japanese temple 
scrolls. Here too are the river, the two mountams being 
pushed together by two demons, the mountain of knives and the 
knife-blades flying through the air on fierce blasts of wind. 
These analogues are so close and complex as to preclude any 
explanation except direct transmission from one religion to 
another. — Reported in Nation. 



ANCIENT CITY IN GUATEMALA. 

Besides the interesting archaeological collection of the first 
capital of Guatemala, Santiago de Los Cubeleros, now known as 
"Cludad Vieja" (old city), a buried city has recently been dis- 
covered on the slopes of the Volcan de Agun, about a league 
east of the former, says the San Francisco ChronicU, It lies on 
the land of Manuel J. Alvarado, called the Pompeii plantation. 
Not the slightest tradition remains to connect it with the pres- 
ent age. 

Two years ago the owner of the lands, finding a few ancient 
Indian relics, resolved to make excavations at different points. 
In one place, at a depth of twelve feet, he has taken out a great 
many rare and interesting objects, such as flower pots, earthen 
vessels for domestic use, ancient glazed ware, large vases of ex- 
ceedingly fine manufacture, covered with engravings and with 
pictures in brilliant colors painted upon them, domestic utensils 
for the kitchen such as the Indians use to this day ; axes, ham- 
mers, tomahawks and war clubs of stone ; knives and daggers of 
obsidian, with sharp points and edges; lances and lancets of the 
same material, idols of stone and clay, well-wrought jewelry ol 
torquoise and other precious stones, of all ordinary sizes and 
figures. Among the jewels was found a rare kind of precious 
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Stone of deep green color, known among the aborigines as the 
chal-chi-villi stone, capable of the highest polish^ This stone 
Indian royalty of long ago wore as the waist and breast orna- 
ments on state occasions. 

On some of the finest vases were artistically traced symbols 
and characters^ the colors as fresh and brilliant as though they 
had just left the artist's hands. 

Most of the clay idols are well formed. Some of the carved 
faces wear the tragic mask, but in one particular, evidently of a 
later day, is a fat, pot-bellied, round-Jaced, plump-cheeked little 
chap, the incarnation of good living. The people of that remote 
time must have had a certain sense of humor, and did reverence 
to this idol as the god of fun.* 

Among the stone idols are two worthy of special note, chis- 
eled from a hard brownstone and representing a person in a 
reclining flat front position, with the head erect and the chin on 
a line with the body. The head, face and neck are sculptured 
to a perfect finish, but the rest of the body is in an unfinished 
state. The contour and the expression of the well-cut features 
of the larger one is a most striking likeness to the features of the 
Roman race, while the smaller one represents the highest type 
of our Indian race. On the head of each is a remarkably well 
executed warrior's helmet, mounted with a clear-cut tuft or crest 
of feathers hanging over a rimless front. Encircling it is'a wide 
band, well up on the forehead, ornamented with quadrant figures 
in bas-relief set closely one within another from the outer lines 
to the center, all arranged with perfect mathematical precision. 
In its make- up the helmet closely resembles that worn by the 
Praetorian guards of Rome, Anotheridol of natural size, wrought 
from the same material, attracts attention as being a perfect 
resemblance of the Mongolian race, with slanting moon eyes, 
fiat nose and high cheek bones. 

At the foundation level of the houses were found many human 
skeletons scattered about on the floors as though they had fallen 
there by some sudden casualty, some in a sitting posture and 
others lying prone. Some of the skeletons measured from six 
to seven feet in length. Also within these buried dwellings 
were found many human skulls placed in a glazed clay vase orna- 
mented with crude figures in guady colors. In some of these 
vases the heads were placed in an erect position, the chin on a 
level with the rim of the vase, and some were face upward, each 
one holding in his mouth of chal-chivilli stone wrought in the 
shape of the human tongue, and also another class of well- 
wrought precious stone with a hole through it placed immedi- 
ately under the nose. Evidently the latter had served as nose 
jewels. The foreheads of most of the skulls are broad and high, 
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the cheek bones prominent and the chin projecting. It seems 
probable that this extinct race esteemed the head as the noblest 
part of the body, and at death had it severed from the trunk and 
kept as a sacred relic ot the dead. 



HIEROGLYPHICS AND PRE-PHCENICIAN SCRIPT. 

At one of the recent morning meetings of Section H — An- 
thropology — of the British Association. Mr. Arthur J. Evans 
read a paper on " A New System of Hieroglyphics and Pre- 
Ph(JL-nician Script from Crete and the Peloponnesus," embodying 
the tentative results of his recent discoveries, alluded to in a 
letter from Crete lately published in these columns. Analogous 
systems had once existed, Mr. Evans thought, within the Euro- 
pean area. He had found similar pictographs on a Dalmatian 
cliff, they still survived in Lapland, and the "Maravigli" figures, 
carved on a limestone rock in the heart of the Maritime Alps. 
were well known. Evidence of a hieroglyphic system just ob- 
tained for Asia Minor in connection with the Hittites had been 
lacking hitherto for Europe. Dr. Schliemann had begun, and 
others h^d carried forward, the discovery on Greek soil of a 
civilization which was the equal contemporary of those of Egypt 
and Babylonia. Was this civilization wholly dumb? Homer 
contained a hint that it was not, and the writer's visit of last year 
to Greece had yielded a clue to the existence, especially in Crete, 
in peculiar seal-stones engraved with symbols of a hieroglyphic 
nature. His still more recent explorations in central and east- 
ern Crete had brought to light a series of these pictographic 
stones, so that he was now able to put together over seventy 
symbols belonging to an independent pictographic system. On 
stones of similar form, on prehistoric vases, and elsewhere ap- 
peared a series of linear characters, many of which seemed to 
grow out of the pictorial forms. 

The Cretan hieroglyphs, like Hittite and Egyptian ones, fell 
into distinct classes — parts of the human body, arms and imple- 
ments, animal and vegetable forms, objects relating to seafaring. 
astronomy, geometry, and the like; primitive gesture-language 
appearing in two crossed arms with extended palms. The sym- 
bols occurred in groups, showing traces of a boustrophedon 
arrangement,andcxhibitingcertainaf!initiesto Hittite forms. The 
"template/' or "templet," of a decorative artist occurred among 
them ; and with a model of this symbol, the writer, guiding him- 
self by a design from a Mycena:an gem from Crete, recon- 
structed the design of a Mycenaean painted ceiling alike re- 
sembling that of Orchomenos and of tombs at Egyptian Thebes 
belonging to the eighteenth dynasty {circa 1600 B. C.) The 
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linear characters were more like an alphabetic series. These 
fitted on to signs engraved at Cretan Cnossos on the walls of a 
Mycenaean palace, and again to two groups of signs from the 
Mycenaean vase-handles. It was thus possible to reconstruct a 
Mycenaean linear script of some twenty-four characters, each 
probably having a syllabic value. A large number of these 
linear syllabic signs were then shown to be practically identical 
with the syllabic signs used by the Greeks of Cyprus. These 
Cypriote signs illustrated the phonetic value of the Mycenzean 
linear characters. Here, then, were two hitherto undiscovered 
systems of primitive script belonging to the second millennium 
B. C, and going back to a day when the Greeks were unac- 
quainted with Phcenician symbols. These two older systems 
certainly overlapped chronologically, as some pictorial forms of 
the one system appeared in a linear form in the other; the 
double axe, for instance, occurred in two stages of linearization, 
the simpler form being identical with the Cypriote character. 
The picotographs seemed especially Cretan, the Eteocretans be- 
ing especially addicted to their use; the linear forms were My- 
cenaean in the widest sense. Reasons from the Bible and from 
Egyptian monuments were then given for identifying the 
Eteocretans with the Philistines, or Krethi, of Holy Writ — 
TIu Nation for September, '94. 



Correspondence. 



^^^ AZTEC CREATION LEGENDS. 

Editof American Antiquarian: 

H In reply to the question in yours of the 2nd, in reference to the 
^^ Aztec creation legends, I would say that the most coherent 
account of them is in the works of IxtHlxochite and Veytia, 
published in Kingsborough, Mexico. We there find the myth 
of the creation ot the worlds its four ages or suns, followed by 
their respective destructions, and the history of the fifth age, in 
which we live. The codices on which IxtHlxochite founded his 
history are unquestionably ancient and genuine, and some of 
them are still preserved in the Goupil collection in Paris. They 
show no trace of European influence. They do, indeed, refer to 
a general deluge, but this is merely one of the four modes of the 
destruction of the world, which occurred in sequence by the 
four elements, wind, fire, earth and water; and is not in any way 
connected with Asiatic myths. 

The first chapter of the Popol Vuh is an authentic cosmogon- 
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ical myth. That of the Mixteca, as translated from a pre-Colum- 
bian codex, is given fully by Garcia, in his "Ori-gOn do los Indies/' 
He also adds that of the Guaymis and others. 

Schoolcraft, in his "Oneota," relates the Tinne myth, and 
others have later. Very many had traditions of a general 
deluge, which I have explained in my "Myths of the New World" 
(chapter VII) as really modifications of the creation myth, and 
not borrowed from missionaries or other continents. 

Truly, D. G. Brinton. 



Editorial. 



WHAT THE SPADE IS TURNING UP IN THE EAST. 

Some two hundred and fifty peasant workmen, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Charles Waldstein, of the American School ot 
Archaeology at Athens, have been excavating the Argive He- 
raeon, or temple of Hera (Juno), midway between Argos and 
Mycenae. The old sanctuary on this site was burned B. C. 423, 
but a new and more splendid structure was erected in its im- 
mediate vicinity, and adorned with a gold and ivory statue of 
Hera, the work of Polykleitus of Sicyon, the famous rival of 
Phidias. This second temple lasted until the Middle Ages. 
Both sites have been laid bare. Not only has complete informa- 
tion of the architecture of these shrines been reached, but works 
of art have been brought to light almost equal in importance to 
the discoveries of Schliemann. Still more interesting, and pos- 
sibly more important, are the results of the explorations of the 
rums of Nifter, near ancient Babylon, which have been going on 
since 1887, under the direction of Dr. Peters and Prof. Hil- 
pricht, of the University of Pennsylvania. The temple of Bel, 
the first shrine to the god ever systematically excavated, has 
been dug out to its foundations. Evidence has been gained 
from inscriptions that this city was 1,000 years older than scien- 
tists had believed, and that the antiquity of the human race must 
be carried back to a period at least 4,000 years before Christ. 



SACRED WELLS IN AMERICA. 

In the western portion of Kansas, about a quarter of a mile 
from Salomon River, there is a sacred well. This curious water 
receptacle is situated on the top of a hill, and has a nearly circu- 
lar form, with about thirty feet diameter. All the hunting tribes 
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of the prairie regarded it with a religious intent, mixed with 
awe. The Pani called it, or call it still, Kitch-Walushti, the 
Omahas, Wiwaxube, both names signifying sacred water. The 
miraculous quality of this pool which chiefly astonishes the 
Indian mind, consists in a slow rising of the water whenever a 
large number of people stand around the brink. The water of 
the pool is perfectly limpid and considered to be bottomless; it 
harbors an aquatic monster, which engulfs all the objects thrown 
into it, and never sends them up again. Indians oftered to it 
bread, arrows, kerchiefs, ear-rings, even blankets, and all this 
sinks down immediately. Before putting clay or paint on their 
faces, the Indians impregnated these substances with the water 
of the well. They never drink of this water, but to allay their 
thirst, go to the neighboring Salomon River. 



A "STAMP" TABLET AND COIN FOUND IN A MICH- 
IGAN MOUND. 

A Carson City, Mich., correspondent of the Detroit N'czvs 
writes that the remains of a forgotten race were recently dug up 
from the mounds on the south side of Crystal Lake, Montcalm 
county, One contained five skeletons and the other three. In 
the first mound was an earthen tablet, five inches long, four wide 
and a half an inch thick. It was divided into four quarters. On 
one of them was inscribed curious characters. The skeletons 
wrre arrangcJ in the same relative position, so far as the mound 
was concerned. In the other mound there was a casket of 
earthenware, ten and a half inches long and three and one-half 
inches wide. The cover bore various inscriptions. The char- 
acters found upon the tablet were also prominent upon the 
casket. Upon opening the casket a copper coin about the size 
of a two-cent piece was revealed, together with several stone 
stamps, with which the inscription or marks upon both tablet and 
casket had evidently been made.* There were also two pipes, 
one of stone and the other of pottery, and apparently of the 
same material as the casket. Other pieces of pottery were found, 
but so badly broken as to furnish no clew as to what they might 
have been used for. Some of the bones of the skeletons were 
well preserved, showing that the dead men must have been per- 
sons of huge proportions. One of these mounds was partly 
covered by a pme stump three feet six inches in diameter, and 
the ground showed no signs of ever having been disturbed. 



*The Editor does not «Ddorse this find, for the prehistoric tribes did not place Inscrip* 
tioos on pottery nor coin in boxes, and did not often use "stamps'' for their pottery pat- 
terns. Will the archieolocisis ol Michls&n Investigate and report^ 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 

Bv Albert S. Gatschet. Washington, D. C 

Garrick Mallery's "Picture Writing of the American ladians" is an 
extensive, profusely illustrated treatise, which, with its eight hundred and 
seven pages in lexicon octavo, fills almost the whole of the "Tenth Annual 
Report of the bureau of Ethnology,'* 1888-g, There are fifty-four full page 
plates, partly in colors, and not less than twelve hundred and ninety large 
and small cuts and electrotypes in black print. The colonel refers to a 
former article of his on Indian pictographs. published as a "prelicainary 
paper" in the "Fourth Annual Report." The present work is a continua- 
tion and elaboration of the same subject. "Picture writing is the direct and 
durable expression of ideas of which gesture language gives the transient 
expression" (p. 26). The treatment of the petroglypbics in both Americas 
is followed by that of the African, Asiatic and European glyphs, and by a 
sketch of the substances, tools and other appliances which serve to produce 
and perpetuate them. The pictorial marks for Indian totems and messages, 
tribal and clan designations, tattooing, and personal names form another 
interesting chapter, which occupies over one hundred pages. Other pecu- 
harities which Indians express very graphically by picture marks and 
characters are those conveyed by religion, customs and manners, shaman- 
ism and symbolism, historic events, biography, significance of colors (twenty 
pages), abstract ideas, gesture and posture signs when depicted. It is no 
exaggeration 10 call this article a full and rich cyclopedia of pictography, 
through which the development of art can be studied in its earlier and 
earliest stages among a large number of nations. No textual descnptioo 
wilt do justice to the wealth of information contained in these pages; we 
have to read the book ourselves and then we will say: the perusal of it can 
be better called a pleasure and tie Ugh t than a study. By his great skilll in 
graphi c representation Dr. W. J. Hoffman has materially added to the value 
of Mallery's artistic treatise; he has shown that illustration and pictures 
can teach us many things much more accurately and impressively than the 
best textual description. This is also the reason why in our weeklies and 
magazines, even in the daily press, illustrations begin to influence and even 
to crowd out the printed matter. 

Frederick Kurz, an artist-painter of northwestern landscape scenery 
and of the Indians of that region, though but little known m ibis country, 
has left sketches which show him to have been a successful rival of Catlin. 
He was born and raised m the city of Berne, Switzerland. In 1839 he met 
Alexander von Humboldt and was encouraged by him to visit America for 
the artistic purpose of sketching, which Kurz had nurtured since his boy- 
hood. In 1S46 he was in New Orleans and in 1S48 on the Upper Missouri. 
He left a complete and very interesting diary of his travels and observations, 
written in German, which is now being published by the Geographical 
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^"Society of Bcme and by the ''Schwcizeriscbe Rundschau" Ci8q4\ and were 
-composed from 1851 to 1856. Kurz's sketches of Indians, of which speci- 
mens are given, show a well-trained, artistically perfect taste in the deline- 
ation of Indian characteristic features. The tribes among whom Kurz (died 
in 1871) has sojourned were the Crees and all the Northern Missouri tribes 
of Siouan genealogy, and the vocabulary of some of these are subjoined. 

Dr. Fkederich S. Krauss, while steadfastly pursuing his ethnographic 
Studies on the Slavic nations of Austria and the circumjacent countries, has 
just published a treatise, " Naarsckur/^odschafi bei den Suedsiaven," which 
appeared in Schmeltz's Internationales Arcbiv fUr Ethnographic, Leiden, 
]8q4. Vol. II, and holds thirty-eight pages in large quarto. The queer- 
sounding, long German term for a widespread antique custom signifies 
**godfathership through hair-shearing," or as the Serbians have it: "shorn- 
"hair sponsorship" (shishano kumstvo ]. According to Dr. Krauss. the 
singular custom arose from the idea that cutting one's hair and presenting 
it to a superior means partial or total surrender of oneself, and when the 
lives of war-captives were spared, their hair had to be offered to the deity 
or to the spirits of those who fell in battle. Bondsmen had to surrender a 
lock of hair as a sign of being tributaries to (heir "seignours". Later on it 
became a token of adoption into a family. Wherever the custom is still 
prevailing, it can be understood only as a remnant of the clan system form- 
erly extendmg over all of Northern and Eastern Europe. At an early date 
it became also an ecclesiastic rite, though more in the Greek than in the 
Roofian Catholic church, in the baptism of children. The oldest document 
referring to it is a Gusiar-son^ of the second half of the fifteenth century^ 
which extols the warlike exploits of the Slavonic hero Grujos Novakovitch. 
Krauss succeeded in gathering the text of it from some old popular trouba- 
dours, and with two other similar texts from the eighteenth century published 
It with a metrical translation in German. These texts are highly poetical 
and rather extensive ; they cover not less than seventeen closely-prinled pages- 

Dr. Franz Boas has favored us with the transmission of several new 
articles from his pen, all of which are enriching ethnologic science in a 
singular degree. One of them is an extensive vocabulary of the Cumber- 
land dialect ot Eskimo, collected in 1S83 and iSS^ by the author on his 
fourteen-month travel in Baffin Land. This dialect is spoken on Cumber- 
land Sound and on the western coast of BafBn Bay; it approximates more 
closely to the language of Labrador than to that of Greenland, and the 
same may be said of the customs and manners of the tribes inhabiting these 
lonesome tracts of country. The definitions are German, and the title is, 
"Der Eskimo Dialect des Cumberland-Sundes, von Franz Boas." First 
fascicle: Wien. i8g4. Quarto. The work was priniedby the Anthropologic 
Society of Vienna, and is contained in the fourteenth volume of the new 
series, pages 97 to 114. Many of the terms are illustrated by parallel forms 
from the Labrador (L) and Greenland (G) dialect, and the whole amounts 
to over one thousand words.— Follows the address before the section of 
Anthropology at the Brooklyn meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, delivered by Dr. Boas, as vice-president of Section 
II, August. 1894. The subject is. "Human faculty as Determined by Race." 
His remarks, condensed in the narrow compass of twenty-nine pages, 
illustrate, among other things, the fact that the intellectual faculties of the 
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white race differ only in degree from those of the less favored races, and 
not in kind, and that there is no reason to suppose that they are unable to 
reach the level of civilization represented by the bulk of our own people. 

Two weighty articles of Boas arc printed in the "Memoirsof the International 
Congress of Anthropology," held in Chicago, 1893 (Schulte Publishing Co.l: 
"Physical Anthropology. The Anthropology of the North American Indian" 
(pp. 13K and "Classification of the Languages of the North Pacific Coast (of 
America)" (p. 8). Dr. Boas has, for many years, been at work as a specialisi 
on the anthropometry and somatology of the North American races, and his 
results as published here and in the "Address" are striking for their import- 
ance, acumen and novelty. They are placing our knowledge of the North* 
western Indian on a new and more solid basis. In his classification of the 
northwestern languages he agrees with many of the results published before 
him, but is willing to unite THngit and Haida into one stock, perhaps both 
akin to Aihapaskan. The Aht or Nootka has to be classed with Kwakiutl. 
Boas' remarks on the structure of all these languages are of decided meriL 

Zelia Nuttall's "Note on the Ancient Mexican Calendar System." 
which she communicated to the Tenth International Congress of American- 
ists in Stockholm (1S94), has now been printed in the Transactions of the 
Congress, and embraces thirty-six octavo pages. The lady had presented 
her views on that topic to several anthropological societies in the East of 
the United States dunng her travels in 1893, ^^^ some of her results, which 
somewhat difict from those of other investigators, are laid down in the 
following sentences: (P. 28) "The religious festival periods of the Mexican 
year must not be confounded, as heretofore, with the eighteen so-called 
"months" of the civil solar year. Each of the latter were headed by a day 
of enforced rest and contained set market-days, at intervals of five days." 
•'The religious festival periods were partly moveable and partly ruled by 
the central ritual year contained in each solar year. In three well -authenti- 
cated instances the beginning of a festival period is shown to have coincided 
with the first day of one of the thirteen periods of twenty days contained in 
the ritual year." (P. 35) "The Mexican solar year began with the vernal 
equinox; the native calendar system attempted to bring into accord the 
apparent movements of the sun, the moon and planet Venus." 

Mr. Henrv Carnov, professor at the Lyc^c Montaigne, and editor of 
"La Tradition," is preparing a cyclopedia of biography which will prove of 
singular interest to all ethnographers and students of cognate sciences. 
It is an "International Dictionary of the folklorisis of our time," and particu- 
lar stress is laid upon having the bibliographical part as complete as possi- 
ble. The work will be pubhshed in the French language, by G, Colombier, 
No. 4 Rue Cassette, Paris. Folklorists of all countries and natioru are 
invited to send biographic notices of their lives and literary works, to the 
length of about two columns, small folio, but they must become simul- 
taneously subscribers to the "Dictionnaire" for the amount of twenty francs, 
or four dollars. Those wishing to see their likeness added to their biog- 
raphy, please add fifteen francs to the above, together with their photo- 
graph. The portraits will be produced also in "Tradition." What is before 
us looks quite attractive; there are notices on the works and achievements 
of M. Dragomanow, a Russian; of G. Georgeakis, a Greek; C, Avolio, a 
Sicilian; S. Prato, an Italian; A. Hock, a Belgian; I. Bernstein, from Podolia 
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and others, with their portraits, which are almost cabinet size. Con- 
tributors wishing to perpetuate their literary productions in this collection 
have to address them to Professor Henry Camoy, Lyc^c Montaigne, 128 
Boulevard Montpamasse, Paris, France. All moneys to be remitted to Mr- 
G. Colombier, address as above. 

Zapotec Language.— a very voluminous dictionary of the Zapotec lan- 
guage, spoken by Indians of Oa)aca, Southern Mexico, has been surrendered 
by the president of the Mexican States to the Junta Colombina of Mexico 
City, and published by them in a splendid folio volume, The dictionary 
has the Spanish term first and the Zapotec word or words second, and it is 
not known whether a vocabulary has ever been composed for it with the 
Zapotec term standing first. It is printed in two columns, and from an 
average calculation can not contain less than ten thousand Spanish terms, 
while the Zapotec terms are more numerous. The manuscript volume is a 
huge quarto volume, in two columns, and appears to be dating from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, has no preface nor title, and is bound in 
parchment. On its back we read: Dicionario sapoteco del Balle. Notbmg 
in it indicates the name of its author, and it is a clean copy of an earlier 
manuscript. The orthography of the Spanish terms is not at all correct, 
and the Zapotec dialect of it differs from that of Cordoba's vocabulary. 
The arrangement of the phrases and sentences in the manuscript is so 
confuse that much additional work would be required to refund the volume 
entirely. The title is in full: VocabularioCastellano-Zapoteco. Puhlicado 
por la junta colombina de Mexico con motivo de la celebracion del cuarto 
centenario del descubrimiento de America. Mexico: oftcina typografica de 
la Secretaria de fomento. Calle de San Andr&s, Numero 15. 1^93. pp. 
Hi and 223. 

o 
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^'of a recent book is to the effect that one of the chief means of living is the 
gathering of mastodon bones. This suggests that the number of these mon- 
sters must be very great, and that there must have been some mighty con- 
vulsion or change, which has not yet been fully described, which imprisoned 
in the frozen mud so many of these denizens of the ancient fields and 
plains of that region. 

r Another Canard has appeared and is gradually floating around among 
Ihe newspapers, probably originating with that famous liar, Joe Mulhaton. 
This time the story is that in the caves of Nebraska many bones of extinct 
animals have been discovered, and associated with them the bones of man, 
possibly the bones of the forerunner of man. Many ot the animals were 
mastodons, with ribs some twenty-eight feet in length. The writer does not 
tell the height of the cave nor the entire height of the animals, but we con- 
clude his eyes, which saw "men as trees, walkmg," need to be touched 
again and another miracle wrought, so that he can see things which are a 
little more reasonable and natural. 

Another Mastodon has been found near Dunkirk, in New York State. 
The head is in good preservation, and was about five feet across. The 
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tusks are also about 6ve feet long. One tooth weighed four pounds. 
was seven inches long by four broad. 

The Mastoik>n Bones found in Cincinnati are well authenticated. 

Antiquity of Languages.— "We can trace back the languages of 
Egypt, of Babylonia, of India, of China, for a long distance beyond the 
occurrence of regular annals in chose countries— back, in fact, to the stone 
age in each, and similarly with the mythology, and the result is that, instead 
of apparently reaching a common origin and common elements in them, 
the gap between them seems to get wider as we go back, until we have to 
confess that if there was a common fountain to the various streams it must 
have been at a period so remote that we have no materials at present by 
which to trace them to it. The men who wrote the Book of the Dead, those 
who wrote the epic of Sargon I., those who wrote the Vedas, and those 
who wrote the Chinese classics, if they were descended, as we believe, from 
common parents, must have been isolated from each other for a longpenod 
in order to become so differentiated at such early date." — ArticU by Sir 
Henry Hoivartk, Antiquary^ SepUniber^ 1894.. 

The Philistines — The people called Krethi were perhaps identical with 
the Philistines. The Hebrew tradition is that these came from the Medit- 
erranean islands. The parallel is observed between the tributary vases 
seen on Egyptian monuments and those on engraved gems, inasmuch as 
the dress, the peaked shoes and long hair represent the inhabitants of the 
island in Mycenian times. There is a parallel in the pictographs of Crete 
and the earliest form of Phueniciau letters which contirms the early Cretan 
colonization of the Assyrian coast. 

Geologists and Deluges. — Prof. W. J. Sollashas delivered a popular 
lecture in the institute of Clarendon Press, in which he takes the ground 
that the story of the deluge was based upon local floods, and refers to the 
fact that in Egypt, where the rise of the Nile is regular, there is no tradition 
of the Bood, but the Chaldean story and the Greek story of Ducalion, 
Gizdubar, were based upon calamitous overflowings of the Tigris, possibly 
caused by earthquakes or cyclones, which drove the waters of the Persian 
gulf up the Tigris. The identification of the Gizdubar legend with that of 
Hercules shows that the Greeks borrowed the epic. The Egyptians bad 
sun stories, but they were without that of Gizdubar. 

Prof. Virchow's Busy Life.— Prof, Virchow is one of the most reizurk- 
able men of the century. He will be 73 years of age on the 13th of nett 
October, and yet his physical, as well as his mental, activity seems to be 
untiring and limitless. He has just given an extraordinary proof of this. 
He recently attended the "Congress of Americanists" at Stockholm, the 
object of which was to give opportunity for an exchange of ideas on the 
antiquities and anthropology of the American continent, both north and 
south, and of course Professor Virchow, as the most distinguished European 
anthropologist of the present day, took a prominent part in the transactions. 
When they were concluded he started for Berlin, and arrived there early 
one morning a few days ago, after two days and three nights of constant 
avcl by land and water. He delivered an address at a meeting of one of 
he scientific associations at Berlin, and at 5 o'clock the same evening took 
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bis departure for Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, where an archseolo^cal 
and anthropological congress was about to assemble. Serajevo is quite as 
far to the southward of Berlin as Stockholm is to the north, so that Professor 
Virchow really traveled for five or six successive days and nights, and bore 
the fatigues of the journey like a young man. He was the presiding officer 
of the congress, and was one of the most active and interested participants, 
not only in its discussions, but in its excursions to neighboring localities, in 
which some very instructive remains of ancient races have recently been 
unearthed. He is now on his return to Berlin, and has stopped for a day or 
two at Innsbruck to rest, as he understands the term; that is, in presiding 
over a joint meeting of the German and the Vienna Anthropological Societies. 

The Copper Age.— An account of the discoveries made at Tel-eI-Hesi» 
the site of the ancient city of Lachish, gave rise in the British Association 
to a discussion on the probability of a copper age. Throughout the mound, 
from the bottom tothe top, were found Hint and metallic implements. Among 
them was a thick chisel, made of copper, which had been hardened by 
mixture with red oxide of copper. Toward the top of the mound were 
bronze arrow-heads, which dated back to 1400 and 1500 B. C, and a change 
was observed from copper to bronze and from bronze to iroti. Sir John 
£vans spoke of the evidence of a copper age preceding a bronze age in 
America, Ireland and Hungary. Dr, Hildebrand said several implements 
of pure copper had been found In Sweden. Prof. Boyd Dawkins thought 
that the copper age m North America was aside of the neolithic age. 

Astronomy Among the Incas.— There are proofs that the Incas had a 
real system of astronomy. Six nations only — China, Mongoha, India, 
Chalden, Egypt and Australia — had. upon the discovery, divided the celes- 
tial sphere into constellations. The Peruvians recognized a few of the 
more brilliant constellations — the Pleiades, Jaguar, the Standard, the South- 
ern Cross. They called the Milky Way the "dust of stars." They, in 
common with many other tribes farther north, such as the Zunis and Hopis 
imagined that the sun entered the sea at evening and passed under the 
earth, and twelve hours afterward appeared in the eastern horizon. The 
god himself was represented in sculpture, with his forehead surrounded by 
the royal hllet. in the midst uf four fabulous animals moving around bios. 

The late Prof. Ebcn Horsford was sure that he had identified the 
localities reached by the Norsemen, in the neighborhood of Charleston and 
Cambridge. A few excavations were conducted under his lead, and remains 
were discovered which were supposed to have been those of the houses 
occupied. Quite recently Mr. Gerard Fowke has been employed by Miss 
Horseford and has been engaged in excavating in the same localities, but 
with somewhat uncertain results. 
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Bearing Rocks of tkt Mtsota Range in Minnesota. By J. Ed- 
ward Spurr. Geological and Natural History Survey: N. H. WinchcU, 
Geologist, Minneapolis. i894< 

The rocks of the iron-producing region are, in part, greenish schists, 
much metamorphosed, but originally derived from slates, quartiitcs, gray- 
wackes, etc., brought to resemble one another by dynamic forces. The 
evolution of the rocks has been studied under the microscope by uking 
parts in localities in small areas. By this means the scheme of devel- 
opment from one type to another has been determined and the whole pro- 
cess of the changes which have occurred in the iron-bearing range is made 
known. It IS held that the rock could not have been an argillaceous sedi- 
ment 

Notts on the Ancient Mexiatn Calendar System. Bv Zelia Nutall. Com- 
municated to the Tenth International Congress cf Aroericanisls, Stock- 
holm. i8q4> 
Mrs. Nutall has given the most satisfactory account of the Mexican 
calendar system that has ever been published, and what is more she gives 
it in a manner that can be understood. The following are the positions she 
takes and the conclusions she has reached: (i.) There was a great epoch, 
1040 years, which contained twenty cycles of hfty-two years, each of which 
began with a year and a day numbered Tacatl. (3.) There was a solar 
year, which was divided into eighteen months of twenty days each, but 
which had in its center a ritual year called the kernel of the solar year, the 
months of the ritual year being numbered in thirteens, making z6o days. 
The name of the solar year was taken from the name of the 6rst day of the 
ritual year. The ritual year, with its thirteen periods, which occupied the 
center, was movable, as the ritual year in the English prayer-book, but was 
adjusted to the solar year, and many of the feasts had regard to the opera- 
lions of nature in the solar year. The division of the nlual year into thir- 
teen days may be traced to natural causes, as much as the divisions of the 
solar year arc. They reckoned the year from the equinox in March, when 
the sun cast a straight shadow, for the sun was the chief factor in reguUt- 
tng the calendar, but they rectified retrogressions at the end ot fifty-two 
years by adding thirteen days. (4.) The divisions of the year arose from 
the custom of dedicating to each deity a period of twenty days, e.g., the 
day Tacatl was dedicated to Quetzacoatl; the day TeccatI to Huitzilopochtli. 
the war god. There were eighteen such periods, each period beginning 
with a period of enforced rest. (5.) Certain constellations, and conjunctions 
of the planets with the sun and moon, were noticed and had an influence 
at the feasts. These were taken as the sign of the advent of the god daring 
Ibe festival. The slow ascent of the sun in its course was dramatized by 
the captive, who slowly ascended the Bight of steps of the Teocalli and 
found his way to the sacrificial stone, making long delays, bht be mounted 
the sacrificial stone at noon precisely. (6.) The regular rotation of the com- 
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munal market, which took place every hve days, was the regular beat of a 
giant heart, which, with the enforced rest of every twenty days, made the 
calendar the powerful factor in the social and religious life, the 6rst coming 
from a civil enactment, the last, a ntual. The opinion is advanced that 
market days followed the order of the element symbols, as aquatic plants 
were sold on Acatl days, mineral on Tecpatl, house articles on Calli days, 
animals on Tochtli days. (7.) The seasons were named after certain ele- 
ments, whose symbols were always prominent, and a god presided over the 
elements. (8.) The entire population of Mexico was subdivided into twenty 
custs or kinships, grouped under four heads, identified by certain day signs, 
different branches of industry being followed by these custs. By this 
means a thorough control of all human activity, divided into trades, and of 
all the products of the land on the certain market days, was secured and 
regulated by the calendar. 

Nebraska Historical Society. Proceedings and Collections. Published 
Quarterly, Vol. I. Second Series. 

This is a little journal of sixty-four pages, and contains ten papers — one 
by Mr. John A. McMurphy on the "Making of a Great State;" the second, 
the "Life of Governor Burt," by Clyde B. Atchison;" the third. "Remin- 
isinces of Early Days," by B. J. Johnson. It is unfortunate that the exter- 
nal appearance of the initial number should be so faulty, and yet the hope 
is that the journal will improve in this, and that the interest in the early 
history of the state will be increased by it, and that the result will be a 
large increase of matter in the way of books, documents and historical data. 
We notice a few allusions to the aborigines of the state, and notice one 
rather remarkable statement. Mr. McMurphy says: 'The Indians have 
been divided respectively into fishing and hunting tribes or the com or 
crop-growing tribes, or by another authority by the canoe and boat Indians 
of the east and the horse-riding Indians of the plains." The same writer 
finds fault, and justly, with the barbarous spelling of Indian words which 
has been adopted by some of the members of the Ethnological Bureau. 
He says; "The Indian for pony is 'Shouga.' I spell it "Shonga." What is 
the use of putting m consonants until the word looks like this: T-z-s-c-h-o-n- 
g-a-a-b. No human tongue can pronounce it that way. not even one of 
Gamar'a anthropoids." The subjects to which the quarterly will be devoted 
are enumerated as follows: Freighting Overland Travel before 1868; Indian 
Tribes; Indian Chiefs and Noted Warriors; Indian Wars; Special Settle- 
ments; Founding of Academies and Colleges; Local Incidents; Civil War 
History; Explanation of Names of Cities, Rivers and Counties. The last 
subject is exceedingly important, and should be carefully treated and that 
promptly. 

Scarabs. The History, Manufacture and Symbolism of the Scarabseus, 
etc. By Isaac Myer, LL.8. New York: Edwin F. Dayton. Pp. 177. 

Few symbols are more prominent in the art of ancient Egypt than the 
beetle, and the interpretation of Us significance has occupied not a few 
students. In the volume before us the author presents us with the results 
of his long and close investigation of the question, based upon a careful 
collation of sources as well as extended observations of the objects them- 
selves. After discussing the entomology of the insect a number of interest- 
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ing particulars are furnished of the methods of manufacture of its similitades 
in stone, the engraving of inscriptions upon them, and the dale of the oldest 
yet discovered. This leads to a discussion of the use of the emblem in the 
sacred rites, especially those connected with the interment of the dead. 
The conclusion reached is that the scarab m the Egyptian symbolism rep- 
resented the belief in a life hereafter and a resurrection of the soul. Later 
chapters deal with the scarab as a symbol among the PhceniciaDS, Etruscans> 
Greeks and Romans, and with the forgery of scarabs in modem limes, which 
appears to be earned on so skillfully that even expert antiquaries are at 
times deceived. D. G. B. 

History of the Scanefinavians and Biographies. Vol. I. By O, N. Nelson. 
Minneapolis, Minn. i8g3. 

7*his book is edited by O. N. Nelson, but is made up of contributions from 
various writers, some of which have already been published in the Scandi- 
navian papers. It contains a sketch of the Icelandic discoveries, the Brst 
Swedish settlement in America and the first Norwegian immigiation; an 
account of a Swedish colony in Illinois, also an account of the Scandinavian 
regiment, a historical review of the different churches — Lutheran, Baptist, 
Methodist and Evangelical mission, biographies of Scandinavians in Min- 
nesota, with portraits. It is a book which brings to mind the advent of the 
Scandinavians at widely separated intervals, the tirst appearance being 
about tooo, the last heavy installment beginning about 1800, the interval 
having been filled by immigration from other nationalities from the west of 
Europe, such as the English, French and Spanish. The colonies from 
Scandinavia were mainly in the interior— Wisconsin and Minnesota— whert 
the mingling of the Scandinavian blood with that of the previous popula- 
tion has been easy and rapid, and their greatest commendation is that they 
have so thoroughly adopted our American customs and ways, and have 
become so patriotic and loyal citizens. There are no anarchists among the 
Scandinavians. Anarchy would not consort with their previous history ot 
training. 
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ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS—THE POLYNESIAN 



ROUTE. 



By Jambs Wickbrsham. 



I In the January number of Thb Antiquarian Professor Cyrus 
'homas begins a series of very interesting articles on the origin 
f the American tribes, and in which he very learnedly sup- 
orts the theory that they came \o America over the Polynesian 
idlands. He finds a wide difference between the Pacific coast 
tribes and those inhabiting the region west of the Rocky mount- 
I" ains; he includes in the Pacific coast type all that ocean fringe 
population from Alaska to Nicaragua (except, perhaps, in Cali- 
fornia) and including the semi-civilized Aztecs and Central 
Americans. The theory seems to be that the Pacific coast tvpe 
is Polynesian and the eastern tribes of America are of a difter- 
ent origin. He then presents a comparative view of the cus- 
toms, traditions, languages and physical appearance of the Pacific 
' coast type with those of the South Sea Islnnders, and upon this 
side-by-side examination concludes thai they are of the same 
slock or type of man; that the New Zealander and the tribes 
of the Pacific coast of America are brothers; that America 
I was peopled by these South Sea Islanders; that the evidence 

I of this fact exists in the similarity of these customs, traditions, 
languages and physical appearances. He presents as proof of 
his theory the similarities pointed out by Niblack between the 
Maoris of New Zt'aland and the Haidas of our own coast; al- 
together he presents proof quite sufficient to establish one point 
in his argument, viz.: the relationship between the Pacific coast 
type and the New Zealander and other tribes of Polynesia. 
But does the fact of relationship, even when admitted, prove 
t the course of migration? 

I Suppose they do look alike, talk alike, and repeat the same 

^^raditions; grant that they are related and belong to the same 
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Stock or type of man; admit that they sprang from the same 
common ancestor, and that they are brothers; how does that 
prove that the ancestors of our American tribes came Irom Asia 
over the Polynesian islands? I grant the truth of all the ca- 
dence presented in support of tne relationship between lh*sc 
widely separated tribes; Niblack failed only in not 6nding many 
more points of resemblance between the tribes oJ the northwest 
coast and of New Zealand; but I deny the correctness o( the 
conclusion reached by Professor Thomas, . I deny that America 
was peopled irom Asia by way of the Pacific islands. 

The Pacific ocean covers nearly one-half the earth's surface; 
irom the Malay peninsula to the west coast of South America, 
on the line of the equator, is i8o degrees, or exactly one-half the 
greatest circumference of the globe. Across this wide waste of 
unknown seas we are told that the Asiatic Mongoloid paddled 
his canoe, without compass or chart, from island to island, until 
crossing the 12,500 miles he rested upon and inhabited the con- 
tinents of America. These island resting places are mere specks 
in this vast ocean, from 100 to 2,000 miles apart. He was 
forced to make voyages, from land to land, greater than thai 
from Ireland to New Foundiand; greater than from Airica to 
the coast of South America, I(, without compass, he missed 
his small island resting places he could only continue eastward 
until by accident he should find another. A voyage, say of 2,000 
miles, in a canoe must certainly take not less than 100 days, and 
provisionsand water for this time must be carried; a canoe would 
not be sufficient. When all the difficulties of such a voj'age are 
considered, the voyage of discovery performed by Columbus fades 
into insignificance when compared wilh.it. From Easter island 
to the nearest point on the Chilean coast is 2,030 nautical miifs; 
from Easter island to the next nearest island westward inhabited 
by South Sea natives is 1,500 nautical miles; Easter island is 
thirteen miles long. From Honolulu to San Francisco is 2,080 
nautical mites; consider a canoe voyage from either Easter or 
Hawaiian islands, without compass or chart, against both wind 
and current, by an Indian in a canoe! < 

Then how may we account for the apparent relaliooship 
between the New Zealanderand the Haidah of our own shores: 
How explain the ejcistence of the same type of people in Amer- 
ica and on the widely-separated, far-away Pacific islands? I' 
the admitted relationship and facts do not prove Pro(. Thomas* 
theory, what do they prove? 

There is no doubt that many of the nearer and larger of the 
Pacific islands were peopled Irom Asia, for the black popula-* 
tion had over-run New Zealand. It is quite probable that this 
migration eastward from Asia had thrown the Panuan'iracel 
upon the shores ot Australia, New Zealand and the Fiji isiand^' 
that the islands of Micronesia were inhabited from Asla'niiy 
also be admitted ; it is quite probable, however, that these were 
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mixed with that race which farther east is called the Polynesian; 
but that Polynesia was inhabited from Asia, or that America 
received any part of her population from Polynesia, is not be- 
lieved to be true. Why is it that the Papuan race, which 
inhabited New Zealand before the Polynesian, had not reached 

merica? All the islands of Polynesia were inhabited by a 
copper-colored race nearly akin to the Indians of America, and 
very likely the Japanese; between them and the coasts of Asia 
existed the Papuan and the Micronesians; why did not the 
Polynesians inhabit the larger islands of Australia, New Guinea, 
Borneo and the Philippines? Because they did not come east- 
ward from Asia, but reached Polynesia Irom the tar or eastern 
side. 

The great ocean currents of the equatorial Pacific flow from 
east to west, from the shores of America to the shores of Asia. 
The drift o( the Pacific in the region ol the alleged Polynesian 
route is westward; the prevailing winds are in the same direc- 
tion; no castaway vessel in this region has ever taken but one 
course — toward the shores ot Asia. It is only by design that 
man could have crossed from Asia to America in this wide sea 
region, and the existing well-known natural conditions of wind 
and current must be changed before we can conceive of such a 
voyage being performed, even from one island home to another. 
Not one iota of evidence has ever been produced to prove one 
such voyage; no record ot one such exists; neither by accident 
nor design has an instance occurred whereby a Polynesian has 
been involuntarily or otherwise thrown upon the American 
coast. The Polynesian theory exists without any evidence to 
support it. 

The northern equatorial current of the Pacific takes its rise 
oflf the coast ot Lower California, and joining force with the 
great Humboldt current from up the west coast of South 
America, flows in a broad, resistless equatorial flood half around 
the world, until striking the shores of Asia it divides, one 
branch being driven northward past the green hills of Japan, ofl' 
which it receives the ancient Japanese name "Kuro-schiwo." or 
"black stream." Thence flowing eastward just south of the 
Aleutian islands until it reaches the coasts of America, it sweeps 
southward past the fir-clad hills of Washington and Oregon to 
join the equatorial current again off the coasts of California — a 
majestic ocean current on its never ceasing hall world circuit. 
It is to this warm ocean river that we are to look for the expla- 
nation of the relationship between the New Zealander and the 
Haida of our Northwest coast. It is this great highway we 
must examine lor evidences of migration. Here is oflered at 
least a reasonable, probability of a route of travel; here is a 
means by which, without compass or volition on the part of 
man, the smallest islands of the broad Pacific may have been 
populate^. It were only necessary for the voyager to preserve 
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Lite, and, without effort, in this broad, majestic and resistless 
current he will be swept from either the shores of Asia or ihe 
coasts of America, westward across the Pacific, and thrown oo 
the shores of these small equatorial islands, and if none inter- 
vene may even be carried a^ain to Asia or back again to 
America. This great wheel current of the North Pacific is the 
route traveled by castaways from Asiatic and American shores; 
on its outer rim around this great circuit is found the same type 
o! man — the Japanese, the Haida, and the Polynesian. This 
current is the migration route over which the Mongolian tribes 
of Asia may have reached America and the islands of the Pa- 
cific. Is there any evidence that such an instance ever oc- 
curred — is there proof of this theory? 

First, however, let us understand that there is a probab! 
unity of blood l>etween the tribes inhabiting the Pacific islan 
of Polynesia. "No writer, probably, is entitled to more weight 
in his views of the identity and the heterogeneity of the oceanic 
races than Mr. Ellis, who has spent many years of a useful life 
among the groups ol the Pacific, noting intelligently and inves- 
tigating patiently their history, traditions, languages and rela- 
tionship to each other. He authoritatively states, from his own 
observations, that the natives of Chatham Island and New Zea- 
land in the south, the Sandwich Islands in the north, the 
Friendly Islands in the west, and all the intermediate islands, as 
far as Easter Island in the east, arc one people. Their mythol- 
ogy, traditions, manners and customs, language, and physical 
appearances, in their main features, are, as tar as we had an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with them, identically the 
same, yet dilTering in many respects from those of the islands 
to the westward of Tongabatie." — Missionary Voyage, 410. 

"This grouping, though extensive, stretching through sev- 
enty degrees of latitude and seventy degrees o( longitude, is still 
comprised in the western hemisphere, with the exception of 
New Zealand; and we presume in these island-peoples a homo- 
geneity ol race, and also, though with less pronounced charac- 
teristics, an identity with the red and coppe-^-colored inhalntanii 
of the American continentP — " Hawaii," Manly Hopkins, p. 63. 

"The New Zealander and Hawaiian," says Mr. Jarvis, who 
resided four years in the Sandwich Islands, "though more than 
four thousand miles apart, with all the intermediate tribes, are 
members of one family, and require but a short period to ac- 
quire the faculty of a free exchange of ideas." — Idem, p. 75. 

It seems, now, to be conceded that these people are to be 
classed as Oceanic Mongolidae, and have marked characteris- 
tics in common with the natives of eastern Asia and western 
America — Professor Thomas bringing them directly from the 
coast of Asia, step by step, across the small and distant islands. 
All this, except the direction ot the migration, being conceded, 
there arises another preliminary question, viz: When did this 
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migration lake place — in ancient or modern times? There is 
nothing about the population, or the archa?ologicaI remains 
upon these islands, to indicate a long continued residence ot 
these copper-colored inhabitants; on the contrary, their tradi- 
tions, language, customs and archaeology, show them to have 
been comparatively recent occupants, and in some instanaes so 
recent that historic dates can approximately be determined. It 
is believed that the New Zealanders reached their present 
home in the fifteenth century, and, after massacreing the Pa- 
puan population (ound there, took possession ot the islflnd. The 
New Zealanders were Tahilians, so they say, and came Irom 
the northeast, — "Greater Britain," Dilke, p. 293. 

It is true that remains of stone images and other permanent 
archtEological evidences exist on some ol the islands, but none 
of these conflict in anywise with the (acts hereinafter set out, 
or prove that the builders came from the west rather than via 
the north Pacific current; neither do they prove in any degree, 
but rather the reverse, that America was settled from Poly- 
nesia. These permanent remains are not of a high order, and 
not of that magnitude or extent to justity the conclusion of a 
long continued residence by a civilized people. There is not 
the slightest proof that the civilization of Mexico, Central 
America or Peru came (rom these South Sea islands; the 
higher type of remains on Easter Island is related to the ancient 
civilization of the Celebes, and not to anything in America. — 
Brinton, Science of March 9, 1894. 

Conceding, then, the close relationship between the tribes of 
eastern Asia, western America and Polynesia, what was the 
course of migration across the South Sea? Was Oceanica 
peopled irom Asia? Was America peopled from Oceanica? 
No safe deductions can be reached from a comparison of lan- 
guages, habits, traditions, religion or physical appearances. 
By these evidences we cannot determine whether America was 
peopled from Oceanica, or Oceanica from America; we can, of 
course, arrive at the safe conclusion of relationship between the 
races inhabiting the two regions, but which was the original 
home? Are there not facts, however, rather than theories, 
upon which to base a conclusion, and if so what are they? 
what is the evidence upon which to base a judgment? 






The first fact, and the important one, loo, is the existence of 
the northern equatorial current forever bathing the shores of 
the islands of Oceanica with its westward flow. This and the 
"Kuro-shiwo," or "black stream" of the Japanese, make a 
great wheel current in the North Pacific ocean, upon the outer 
circumference of which are scattered the wrecks of eastern 
Asia and western America. This endless ocean river bathes 
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the shores of Asia, America and the Pol3'nesian islands with its 
warm waters; it carries the drift of Asia to America, and the 
accumulation of Asia and America to the islands of the mid-Pa- 
cific, This unique current of the world's f^reatesl ocean is the 
explanation of the similarity between the people of Asia, 
America and Oceanica; it has for countless centuries cast 
the drifting east-Asian not only on the coasts o( America, but, 
missing that, upon the islands of the Pacific. On the outer rim 
o( this great circling current is tound the same type ot man, in- 
habiting the far distant regions ol Japan, Southern Alaska to 
Oregon, Hawaii, New Zealand and the many small islands of 
Polynesia. This wide distribution of the same type of man was 
accomplished by this never-ending, ever- flowing, revolving 
ocean current. 

Of the possible thousands of wrecks cast upon the shores of 
America and the islands of the equatorial Pacific prior to 1492 
we can know nothing; but since that date, and especially since 
the beginning ol the seventeenth century, sufficient evidence has 
been preserved upon which to base an estimate of what must 
have happened ever since Asia has been inhabited by a sea- 
faring people. 

Seven castaway Japanese vessels have been thrown upon the 
Aleutian islands since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
"In July, 1871, the old. chief at Alter Island, aged 70 years, re- 
ported that three Japanese junks had been lost upon the sur- 
rounding islets during his recollection, besides one stranded 
not far from the harbor of that island in 1862." In 1782 a Jap- 
anese junk was wrecked upon the Aleutian islands, irom which 
the survivors were taken in one of the Russian-American com- 
pany's vessels to Kamtschatka and thence returned to their na- 
tive island. In 1805 a junk was wrecked upon the roast oi 
Alaska, near Sitka, and the crew was quartered on Japonski 
Island, and afterwards returned by the Russians to Japan. 
Another of these wrecks was cast upon Queen Charlotte^s 
Island, and two upon Vancouver's Island, In 1833 another was. 
thrown ashore at Cape Flattery, and the crew was rescued^ 
from slavery among the Makahs and. returned to |apan by the 
Hudson Bay Company. Another vessel loaded with beeswax 
was thrown ashore near the mouth of ihe Columbia river, 
where the crew was captured by and amalgamated with the 
Indians. Several fioaling but abandoned wrecks have been 
sighted ofT the coasts of California, while three were thrown 
ashore on Lower California and two in Mexico. "In 1845 the 
United Slates frigate St. Louis took from Mexico to Ningpo, 
in China, three ship-wrecked Japanese, being survivors of the 
crew of a junk which had drifted from the coast of Japan, en- 
tirely across the Pacific ocean and finally stranded on the coast 
of Mexico, where they remained two years." For ages last 
past the shores of America, from the Aleutian islands to Mex- 
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ico, as well as the Pacific islands, have been strewn with wrecks 
from Asia carrying human freifjht. "In 23 cases where the 
actual number on board was named, they agfjregated 293 per- 
sons, an average ot 125^^ persons to a junk — ranging from 3 to 
35 in individual cases. Where definite statistics of the saved 
are given, we find 222 persons saved in 33 cases; an average 
of 6^ persons in each disaster. On eight occasions three per- 
sons were rescued; in lour cases, one person; and on four other 
cases, four persons; three times, eleven were saved; and twice 
each, 5, 12, 15, 17; and once each, 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13 were saved. 
* • Fifteen vessels mention having drilled helplessly at sea 
an aggregate of io6y2 months, averaging a little over seven 
months each." — "Japanese Wrecks," Brooks, 1876. 

The above facts sufficiently prove the probabiliiy of peopling 
America from Asia via the ** Kuro-shiwo," or "black stream," 
of Japan, yet singularly enough the author of the above 
paper, which was read before the California Academy of 
Science in March, 1875, ^" ^ later paper read before the same 
fiocietv in May, 1876, used these and additional facts to prove 
that Asia (and incidentally Polynesia, too,) was peopled from 
America, via the equatorial current of the Pacific. — " Origin of 
the Chinese Race," Brooks, 1876. 

In this last paper Mr. Brooks shows how easy it would be 
for vesselsjleaving the coast of Peru, or even Central America, 
taking advantage of both wind and current, to reach the conti- 
nent of Asia, and says: "While we have cited facts showing it 
reasonable to suppose that early Peruvians or Central Ameri- 
cans may have come to China by the aid of continual fair winds, 
it is no less necessary to show the almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties which exist during a greater part of the year to impede 
their return by sea. To beat back against strong trade winds 
and the long regular seas of the Pacific would be a task in 
which they would surpass our best modern clippers, which now 
can only make the voyage by running far north and crossing 
Irom' Japan to the coast of California, upon the arc ol a great 
circle, and sailing thence southerly, close hauled on ihe wind, to 
the neighborhood of Tahiti in the South Pacific, which must 
then be crossed in an easterly direction, south ot the trade 
winds, which in turn enable them to make northing and reach 
the coast of Peru. Such a return voyage would require the 
most skillful knowledge of winds, coasts and scientific naviga- 
tion, such as we have possessed in comparatively recent times, 
and would also require exceeding strong and weatherly vessels. 
There seems, therefore, less likelihood that any Chinese ever 
reached Peru in pre-historic times by such a route." 



Sir Edward Belcher gives a very full record of the landing 
of a castaway (apanese junk on the Sandwich Islands, in his 
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"Voyage Round the World," pp. 304-5. He says: "About 
the same time another Japanese junk was wrecked on the island 
o! Oahu, Sandwich Islands." From the Hawaiian Speclalor, 
Vol. I, p. 296, I have the details: *'A junk laden with fish, and 
having nine hands on hoard, letl one ol ihe northern islands o\ 
the Japanese j;roup lor Jeddo, bul,encountenn^ a typhoon, was 
driven to sea. Alter wandering about the ocean for ten or 
eleven months, they anchored on the last Sunday of December, 
1832, near the harbor of Waialea, Oahu. Their supply of 
water during the voyage had been obtained from casual show- 
ers. On being visited four persons were found on board; three 
of these were severely afflicted with scurvy, two being unable 
to walk and the third nearly so. The fourth was in good 
health, and had the sole management of the vessel. After 
remaining at Waialea for five or six days, an attempt was made to 
bring the vessel to Honolulu, when she was wrecked off Bar- 
ber's Point, on the evening of January i, 1833. Everything 
but the crew was lost, with the exception of a few trifling arti- 
cles. The men remained at Honolulu eighteen months, when 
they were forwarded to Kamtschatka,from whence they hoped, 
eventually, to work their way, by stealth, into their own coun- 
try, approaching by way of the most northerly island of the 
group. When the people (Hawaiians) saw thejunk, and learned 
from whence it came, they said it was plain, now, whence they 
themselves originated. They had supposed, before, that they 
could not have come from either of the continents; but now 
they saw a people much resembling themselves in person and 
in many of their habits; a people, too, who came 10 these 
islands without designing to come; they said, *It is plain, now, 
we came from Asia.*" 

Belcher records the fact that a similar circumstance happened 
in the same bay on the Hawaiian Islands long beiore the whites 
came there. In 1854 ^^^ American ship Lady Pierce returned 
to Japan the sole survivor of a crew of fifteen, who was taken 
from a floating junk near the Hawaiian Islands; the vessel had 
been driiting seven months from the coast ol Japan. A junk 
was cast upon the windward side ol Kauaii, one of the Hiawaiian 
Islands, and the survivors landed al Hanalie harbor. Ocean 
and Brooks' Islands are the most western o( the Sandwich Island 
system; in 1859 the bark tzom^/a, Captain Brooks, found the 
remains of a Japanese junk on Ocean Island, and in the same 
year, on July 4, the remains of two stranded junks with lower 
masts high on the beach, were found on the east, or lagoon side 
of Brooks' Island. Hawaiian traditions maintain that mauy 
castaways were thrown on these islands in times past. 

Drilt-wood from the northwest coast is cast upon these islands. 
"The winds and ocean currents set directly from the northwest 
coast o( America to the Hawaiian Islands; logs and skiffs are 
constantly being borne from California and Oregon to their 
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shores; none is borne or could be borne from any other direc- 
tion, except by the way of the Japan current, which unites with 
the Cahfornia current a little north of the latitude of these islands. 
And it is supposed that some of an anterior race, as the Toltec 
race, were out in iheir canoes on a sailing or fishing excursion 
and got blown ofl trom the shore, got into the current and were 
carried to the islands. And that the Hawaiians came from the 
northwest coast of America is supported by such an array o! 
probabilities and possibilities that they exclude any other 
hypothesis. When I was in Hilo, in 1880, a log drifted into 
Hilo bay that we know grows in no part ol the world except 
the northwest coast, and the bark on the log was still green, 
and the scar where it was cut ofl'waa siill while, so anything 
getting into the current, il takes but a short time to be carried 
to the island."— "Life in the Sandwich Islands," Bennett, p. 3. 

On September 10, 1863, an enormous Oregon tree, about 150 
feet in length and tuUy six teet in diameter above the butt, drifted 
past the island ol Mauii, Hawaiian Islands. Many saw-logs and 
pieces oi drift-wood were thrown ashore at this time, and the 
windward shores of the Hawaiian Islands are Hterallj' lined with 
this material, as well as red-wood logs from California. 

Baker's Island lies on the equator, in the very center ol 
Polynesia: "A Japanese junk drifted past Baker's Island, lati- 
tude 0° 52' north, longitude 176° 22' west, some time in 1863; 
boats were sent out and towed it to the beach; there were four 
Japanese bodies on board; all were dead." "In 1864, Febru- 
ary 4, on Providence Island, latitude 9° 52' north, longitude 
160° 65' east, on the lagoon side of the island, was seen the 
portions of a vessel which had been many years a wreck. 
Scattered along the outer shore were many red-wood logs, 
some of them of great size." — "Japanese Wrecks," Brooks, 1875. 

Many more instances could be cited if necessary, but I think 
sufficient has been shown to make out a case. One well attested 
fact is worth unnumbered theories. The facts show that Poly- 
nesia may have received her inhabitants from Asia; there is no 
reason to doubt that canoes o( Indians from the northwest coast 
of America may not have also been carried to these Polynesian 
islands with the masses ot drift certainly going irom the same 
region. But I believe the source of population for the north- 
west coast of America, as well as for Polynesia, was Japan and 
Eastern Asia. From the east coast of Japan the Mongolian of 
Asia passed over the "Kuro-shiwo"to both America and Poly- 
nesia. The Sandwich Islands stretching from Hawaii to Ocean 
Island presented a barrier full across the southern and return 
flow ot the Japan current, and probably the whole of Polynesia 
was peopled from their shores. "According 10 native tradition, 
frequent intercourse existed between the various groups ot 
islands, and the canoes then used were larger and of better con- 
struction. In the Hawaiian mcieSy or songb, the names o 
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Nuuhioa and Tahuaia, two ol the Marqoeaaa Uands; Opolu 
and Savaii, belonging to the Samoan groap; and Tahiti, with^ 
others to that neighborhood, h c qu e ntl y occur, besides the oi 
of headlands and towns in these wland:<. These soogs also 
albisiODa to voyages from Oaha and Kauai to wlamfa lar wesL* 
— '•Flawaii,'' Hopkins, p. 8r. 

We know that the Hawaiians went to Tahiti; the New 
Zealanders were emigrants from Tahiti; the coacluskn seemij 
to be tair that tar-distant New Zealand was peopled by cast- 
aways frofn Asia, \'ia. the ^Kuro-shiwo" and HawaiL 

While the records, traditions, songs and history give many. 
instances of migrations westward, in Polynesia none are roen-^ 
tioned toward the rising son. Every tradition goes with the 
ocean drift — westward; the migrations go west and south, but 
never to the east. There is not a single known exception to 
this rule. 

"If the march of mankind was towards the east, and they 
had already swarmed downwards and peopled the upper con- 
tinent of America, there would indeed be no difficulty in the 
supposition that trom the western shores men had taken another 
departure and reached the nearest o( the islands of the Pacific 
For the trade winds blow steadily trora the northeast during 
nine months of the year, and cattle have been conveyed in an 
open boat from the Calilornian coast to the Hawaiian islands, 
which can be reached in a few days. So that either accident or 
a desire to make maritime discoveries, might have thrown upon 
the shores of Hawaii the crew of a lost canoe or a more organ- 
ized band ot emigrants." 



"Ellis, however, and his missionary associates, never heard ol 
a canoe voyage made to the eastward, though they knew in- 
stances of canoes being out two or three weeks at sea, and 
arriving at places 500 or 600 miles in direct distance from their 
startmg point."^**Hawaii" Hopkins, pp. 65-6. 

"Ellis' assertion has been already quoted, that of many stray 
canoes reaching Tahiti from eastern, unknown islands, the vo}*- 
ages have always been in a westerly direclion; the missionaries 
never heard of one towards ihe sunrise. Beechy says: "All 
have agreed as to the manner in which these migrations be- 
tween the islands have been affected, and some few instances 
have actually been met with; but they have been in one direc- 
tion only, and have rather favored the opinion of migration 
from the eastward." (Narrative ot a Voyage, Vol. i, p. 252.) 
— "Hawaii" Hopkins, p. 79. 

The Humboldt current, a broad ocean stream, springs from 
the Antarctic region, and pours its cold waters northward otf 
the west coast of South America, until in the neighborhood of 
the equator it turns westward and becomes a part of the im- 
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mense equatorial belt of waters flowing ever westward, and 
pouring between the Polynesian Islands toward the shores of 
Asia. "A dozen of the crew of the clipper ship ^'•Golden Li^hi^"^ 
burned in the South Pacific about 1865^ just west of Cape Horn, 
reached Hawaii in eighty-one days, in a whale boat under sail, 
and would have run upon a reet at Leopahoihoi, but tor natives 
who swam off to rescue these exhausted people, all of whom 
survived.'* — "Origin of Chinese Race," Brooks, 1876. 



* 
* * 



A castaway from Easter Island, or the west coast of South 
America, would have been certainl}' thrown into the equatorial 
current, and drifted westward inio Polynesia, while owing to 
the Japan current, natives Irom the west coast of North Amer- 
ica, or the Sandwich Islands, would have been carried in the 
same direction. It is nearly impossible, certainly improbable, 
for natives Irom either Easter Island or Hawaii to reach the 
American coasts, except by design. No such a design has 
been shown, and no such a fact has been known. No in- 
stance is on record of such a voyage by a Polynesian. No fact 
exists upon which to base such a claim. From Easter or 
Hawaiian Ulands to the American coasts is about the same dis- 
tance as Irom Ireland to New Foundland; about the same 
obstacles of wind and current prevent the voyages, then why 
claim so much more (or the naked Polynesian in his light canoe, 
then can be accorded to the hardy Norse viking in his many 
oared great war vessel. 

I challenge Professor Thomas to present one fact in support 
of his Polynesia theory; one instance in which the voyage from 
Polynesia to America was successtuUy made; one castaway 
from Easter or Hawaiian Islands thrown on American shores; 
one voyage to these continents Irom the Pacific Isles by natives, 
either by accident or design; or one tradition, custom, habit or 
language preseving proof of such a fact. The North Pacific 
current is the migration route over which that grandest of 
races, the Mongolian, sent out, either by accident or design, its 
people to occupy the continents of America; over this same 
route the islands ot the Pacific were inhabited; viewed in the 
light of facts these matters seem almost self-evident and scarcely 
admit of contradiction. 

Tacoma, May 5th, 1S94. 
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ON CERTAIN MORPHOLOGIC TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

LANGUAGES. 

Bv Daniel G. Brinton. M. D., LL.D.. D.SC* 

The faculty of speech, the power to convey thoughts by ar- 
ticulate and intelligible sounds, is the most pregnant product of 
the psychical nature of man. For that reason the study of lan- 
guage ranks among the first of the anthropologic sciences. 

Its most apparent value is as a means of classifying tribes and 
peoples, grouping them under linguistic stocks, and from this 
deducing consanguinity, descent and intermixture. This "genc- 
alogic" study of languages, as it has been called, is. however, 
not that which offers the most valuable results. A given lan- 
guage or dialect reflects not merely the general mode of expres- 
sion of the human species, but particularly that of the tribe or 
people who speak it. It reveals their way of looking at things, 
the reach of their thoughts, the accuracy of their perceptions, 
their capacity for grasping the true and the beautiful in the 
world around them; in other words, all that makes up their 
ethnic psychology. 

There is a fixed relation between the idiom and the ideas of a 
people. They sink or rise together. As a little-known but 
thoughtful French writer, de Senancourt, expressed it early in 
this century: "La langue, et Tesprit du peuple qui la parle, 
s'avancent de concert.*' 

Like other faculties, language stands in direct relation to or- 
ganism, that is to complexity of brain-structure, especially to 
the third frontal convolution, to the efferent nerves, to the tongue 
and the vocal chords. For that reason, it is proper to study it 
as an organism itself, subject to the same laws as other products 
of organization. This point is so constantly misunderstood and 
overlooked by merely academic linguists, that I must expand it 
a little. 

Like other organized entities, each language is a link in an 
endless chain. Each link is complete in itself, yet always mo- 
bile, changeful, trending toward higher or lower forms; the high- 
est carries traces of its kinship with the lowest; the lowest may 
have faculties unequaled by the highest; in each, the laws of 
progressive and retrogressive transformation are forever active; 
by imperceptible gradations we pass from one to the other; only 
by general averages can we measure the relative values of those 
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early related. All this is what we find everywhere in the or- 
ganic world. The bird is but a development of the reptile, the 
man of the brute. In many faculties and senses the brute is 
superior to the man, the reptile to the bird; but only singular 
ignorance or perversity could question which is the higher in 
he scale. 

On the other hand, language must not be regarded as a pas- 
sive product of the human intellect, a mere tool or convenient 
invention. So far from that, it is a powerful agent in moulding 
the intellect, in stimulating or depressing it, in endowing it with 
wings with which to soar aloft, or in binding it with fetters and 
tethers to the material clocis. Those peoples who are born to 
the modes of thought and expression enforced by some languages 
can never forge to the (ront in the struggle lor supremacy; they 
are fatally handicapped in the race for the highest life. 

This depends partly on the poverty of the lexicography of 
such languages, their lack of terms to express ideas and the 
difficulty of forming such; but much more on the manner with 
which the logical proposition as framed in the mind has to be 
put mto sound, that is, into words and sentences. It is obvious 
that the language which permits the main idea, with its relations 
and modifications, to be expressed parallel to the sequence in 
which it arises in thought, without needless accessories, yet with 
all that are needed, is more stimulating than one which burdens 
the idea with extraneous suggestions, or leaves unexpressed those 
which arc necessary. 

The mvestigation of these fundamental traits of language be- 
longs to the science of linguistic morphology; and it is to some 
aspects of this, as applied to American tons^ues, to which I would 
ow ask your attention. 

The first distinction between languages in their morphology 
is between those which have, and those which have not, true 
grammatical forms. Those which have such, express the rela- 
tions of the elements of a sentence by sounds which are employed 
for this purpose only, and have no independent signification. 
They are purely grammatical elements, and are what are called 
"inflections." Such are the Aryan and the Semitic languages. 
Not a single American, Mongolian or Polynesian language de- 
pends upon true inflections. They are, therefore, what are called 
"iormless" languages. 

The devices by which such tongues make amends for the 
complete or partial absence of inflections are various. Some, 
like Burmese and Chinese, depend mainly on the position ol the 
elements of the sentence with relation to each other; others 
attach afHxes to the main stems, presenting thus an analogy to 
inflections, but differing from them because these affixes are 
independent stems; and lastly, others again aim to blend together 
some or all of the elements of the sentence and express them 
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as one united whole. This last meniioncd process is called 
Incorporation, and by several eminent linguists, as Humboldt, 
Pott and Steinthal, it has been asserted to be the characteristic 
trait of American languages. 

They have never claimed that it is peculiar to these tongues, 
or that it is their only mode of sentence-construction; on the 
contrary, Humboldt explicitly stated that traces of all forms of 
sentence-construction can be discovered in nearly every language 
of the world; and that it is only the decided preponderance of 
one or the other methods which the morphologist has to show. 

It is nothing to the purpose, therefore, that opponents of this 
opinion point out traces of Incorporation in other idioms; or 
show that other methods are found in American languages. All 
that is not merely conceded by the morphologist; it is his avowed 
doctrine that such must be the case. 

There is a great deal of ignorance among American and 
French writers as to what Incorporation really is, its aims, its 
methods and its results. For that reason, and because I concur 
with those who consider it the leading morphologic trait of the 
aboriginal tongues of this continent, I desire to define these 
leatures with precision. 

Its aim, as I have already stated, is to blend together some or 
all of the elements of the sentence in one complex. Phonetically, 
this is accomplished by the processes of assimilation and amalga- 
mation, which are the two degrees of the blending of sounds; 
and by those of agglutination and infixation, the latter of which 
may be considered the typical development of the incorporativc 
process. 

The principal grammatic procedures by which Incorporation 
is accomplished are as follows: 

I. The expression of the idea Being, that is, the nominal, is 
subordinated to the expression of the idea of Action, that is, the 
verbal. 

This is the cardinal principle of incorporativc languages, and 
it finds its expressions in a variety of modes, some quite unex- 
pected. Frequently and tj-^pically, the objective relation is con- 
tained within the verbal form; either directly, by inserting the 
object between the subject and the verb; or indirectly, by the 
insertion of a pronoun which stands in an appositive relation to 
the object expressed elsewhere. 

Not less typical is where the temporal and modal augments of 
the verb, one or both, precede a subject-prefix or follow a sub- 
ject suffix. By such a process the subject itself is made a part 
of the action, limited by the ideas of time and manner which be- 
long to the action alone, and thus loses its independent being. 

What is very curious to observe is that this principle is per- 
sistently carried out in those languages which, strictly speaking, 
have no verb at all, as for instance, the Maya dialects. In these, 
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the idea of action is expressed by verbal nouns under possessive 
relations, and wf* perceive a tendency to a complete submererence 
of the agent in the action. The subject is grammatically 
isolated, an inseparable possessive pronoun doing duty for it. 
Thus, the phrase " I know the road," would have to be, "the 
road, my knowing;" or again, "the dog bites my cat," would be 
"my cat, the dog, his biting." In such an example we see the 
inseparable possessive prefix united to the substantive-object and 
followed by the substantive-subject, which is a verbal noun. 
Such a sentence, whether it coalesces or not into one phonetic 
complex, is built essentially on the incorporative plan, and it is a 
typical example of what is found in very many American 
languages. 

2. The presence of inseparable pronouns and inseparable 
classifying particles in a language indicates the tendency to in- 
corporative speech. 

Both these are found in the vast majority of American 
languages. They are seen in the possessive prefixes of the 
terms for relationship, and in those for parts of the body, and in 
the suffixes to the numerals when counting particular classes of 
objects; and in many other connections. Inasmuch as they 
weld together ideas which in their nature are distinct, they are 
clear expressions of the tendecy to incorporation of sentence 
elements. 

3. A well marked trait of the incorporative tendency is seen 
in the composition and derivation of verbs and verbals by the 
process of infixation, by whicli significant particles, or more or 
less assimilated words, or new phonetic elements, modify the 
meaning of the theme. 

There are very few American languages which do not exhibit 
this phenomenon, and often in a striking degree. The Kechua 
grammar of Dr. Anchorena gives over 600 modifications of the 
infinitive of the verb "to love," formed by the infixation of par- 
ticles, or the modification of the vowels of the theme. The Choc- 
taw offers a series of modifications of the verbal by changes in its 
chief vowel. Nor are such instances confined to verbs and ver- 
bals. Sometimes a possessive pronoun is intercalated within the 
noun itself, as in the Mosquito language; and any word may be 
liable to modification by infixation. Sometimes, again, what is 
really infixation, has merely the appearance of vocalic substitu- 
tion; as in what is called "the change" in the Algonquin verb, 
which Raoul de la Grasserie has ingeniously explained as "dis- 
guised infixation." 

4. The presence of the incorporative tendency is seen in the 
relations of the clauses of a compound sentence. Each is merely 
superficially attached to the others, and tlie whole does not pre- 
sent grammatical dependence and subordination. The logical 
sequence is expressed either by position or material words. 
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There are no true relative pronouns, those doing duty as such 
being in fact demonstratives. 

In conclusion I may say a few words on the effects of incor- 
poration on the moipholog>' of language. 

1. The first effect is a strong tendency to isolation of the sen- 
tence elements. This seems paradoxical, but it is very obvious, 
even in the highly developed Nahuatl. The parts of the sen- 
tence which are not included in the verbal stand alone and uncon- 
nected. The consequences of this art shown in an advanced, 
degree in the Maya and the Othomi languages, where the logi-' 
cal connection has sunk almost to the level of the dialects of 
Farther India, which depend on position alone. 

2. The second is a deficient development of case. There are 
few examples, if any, of a declension of nouns in American lan- 
guages. What is called the genitive, is an adcssivc or a posses- 
sive; the dative is an illative or an inessive; the plural is the 
singular with a strengthening augment, or with an affix of mul- 
titude; the gender is an affix of sex. Case relations are eitJier 
not expressed, or are expressed by material additions to the stem, 
or particles separate from it. 

3. The third effect is an effort to present each clause of a sen- 
tence in one phonetic complex, that is, as one connected sound. 
Steinthal says of this, that as the Chinese language is. grammati- 
cally speaking, without words, so the Nahuatl is without sen- 
tences; word-building has gone so for that it has swallowed 
sentence-building. 

This excessive synthetic tendency has led to what some have 
called the "polysynthesis" of American languages. It is by no 
means essential to the incorporative method, as it is quite possi- 
sible for this to proceed by juxtaposition, without assimilation of 
the sentence elements. The psychical process is the same in 
both cases, and this is what is really important in the morpho- 
logic analysis. It is a serious blunder to speak of Incorporation 
and Polysynthcsis as synonymous terms, as does Count von 
Schulenburg in his recent work on the Tschimschian language; 
of the Northwest coast. Polysynthcsis is little more than aa' 
accidental aspect of the incorporative process. As far as the 
external phonetic form of the language is concerned, as I have 
just shown, that process tends quite as decidedly toward an 
analytic as toward a synthetic phoneticism. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE RAIN-GOD. 
Bv Stephen D. Peet. 

The worship of rain as one of the "nature powers" was very 
prevalent throughout the continent of America in pre-historic 
times, and has survived among certain tribes even to the pres- 
ent day. It had its greatest development in the arid regions of 
the interior, and here it still abounds in great force. The sup- 
ply of rain was appreciated in other parts of the country, but 
here it was so much a necessity that the minds of the people 
were constantly exercised about it, and so they made it the one 
element of their religious ceremonies. It is interesting to study 
the cult and see how many methods of expressing the desire tor 
rain were invented, and to notice the manner in which the rain 
was personified and symbolized, and how elaborate the cere- 
monies were which embodied this personification. It appears 
that the rain-god was not only personated, but that all the oper- 
ations of the rain were dramatized and imitated. The other 
nature powers, such as the lightning, the cloud, the colors of 
the sky, the four points of the compass, even the sun and moon 
and stars made made subordinate to this, and yet by their combin- 
ation these set off the supremacy of the rain as a great divinity. 

We propose therefore to take up the various ceremonies, cus- 
toms and symbols which prevailed among the so-called "sky- 
worshipers" of the interior, and especially those which consisted 
in the dramatization of the rain. There is, to be sure, a great 
sameness to these ceremonies and customs as practiced by the 
different tribes, yet the variety is sufficient to warrant a descrip- 
tion of each one in turn, for the repetition is found as significant 
as the variation. The following observations on the rites and 
ceremonies practiced by the aborigines and their significance by 
Mr. William Wells Newell are valuable: i. Tribal, gentile, 
social, religious festivals or dances depend in part on myths 
which are dramatized in the rites. 2. The rites are performed 
by secret societies, posses&ing initiations in different degrees, 
which constitute what maybe called mysteries. 3. Of the ritual, 
some portions are intended to be in public, while others are 
wrapped in secrecy. The manner of the celebration as well as 
the significance of the rites is only comprehended by the initi- 
tiated persons. 4. The dance is performed by masked or cos- 
tumed personages, who enact the part of the divine beings whose 
history is recounted in the myths. 5. The actor was origin- 
ally considered to be identical with the being represented. In 
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Other words, the god, in his own person appeared on the stage 
and performed his own history, in characteristic representation. 
The following also, from Dr. Washington Matthews, on the 
connection between mystery and ceremony, has considerable 
force: *'The rite-myth never explains all the symbolism em- 
bodied in the rite, though it may account lor all the important 
acts. A primitive and underlying symbolism which probably 
existed previous to the establishment of the rite, remains unex- 
plained by the myth, as though its existence was taken as a 
matter of course and required no explanation. Some explana- 
tion of this foundation symbolism may be found in the "creation" 
and "migration" myths, or in other early legends of the tribe, but 
something remains unexplained even by these. The wearing of 
masks, however, seems to have had but one significance. The 
I>erson who wears the mask of a god, and personates him, is. for 
the time beini:;, actually that god. The rain ceremonies gcn- 
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erally consisted in a dramatization of the rain, under the figure] 
of an immense snake, who is supposed to represent the rain-god' 
and his efficiency in bringing the needed supply of water, as 
well as his influence over the different crops. The drama, how- 
-ever, combined the migration myth and the creation myth with 
the popular conception ol the source of the rain, and these made 
the variation in the ceremonies almost equal to the myths which 
were embodied in them." 

1. One of the most interesting of the dramas is that which is 
called the "screen drama," as the screen bears an important part 
in it. A description of this ceremony has been given by J. W. 
Fewkes. It consists mainly in the carrying of various figures 
or effigies of snakes from the village on the mesas to a pool in 
the valley below and back agam to the kivas. thus making them 
represent the rain cloud which rises over the mountains and 
drops its refreshing showers upon the mesas. 

At the beginning of this ceremony, the young men brought 
quantities of sand and placed it in boxes, moistened it, and planted 
in the sand kernels of corn of different colors, yellow, blue, deep 
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red, white, black, speckled and pink. After a few days they 
unrolled the screen on which were sun emblems and openings; 
they then took several serpent figures or effigies, placed them 
near the fire. These serpent effigies were made with protruding 
eyes stuffed with seeds, a head made of a gourd, a collar made of 
corn husks and feathers, and a projecting horn on the top of the 
head. The body was hollow and so arranged that the arm of 
the dancers could be thrust into them, and so make them move 
about as if they were alive. The serpents were thrust through 
the sun disks in the screen, sacred meal placed before them and 
each dipped its head as if eating the meal. The life-like struggle 
of the serpent was imitated in a surprising manner. A proces- 
sion was fumed in which nineteen men. some with trumpets, 
others bearing the effigies^ and others with pipes and a slow 
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match and trays of sacred meal, who proceed down the mesa to 
a pool where they place the effigies at the edge of the water on 
the east and north sides, and meal and feathers on the west side. 
Afler various ceremonies, such as lighting pipes and smokinc a 
few puffs to the sun, repeating prayers and trumpeting to the 
water, pouring water, dipping the serpent's heads into the edge 
of the water, sprinkling mea!. they again take up the effigies and 
ascend the mesa, go down to the kiva and thrust the struggling 
serpents through the screen which has upon it the sun symbols, 
making the serpent effigies dance to the measure of a song which 
is sung by a chorus. 

Before the screens were rows of sand cones, in which corn 
plants were inserted, making them resemble rows in a corn field. 
The serpents were made to dance over the cones. These repre- 
sented the rain-god as arising from the water, floating in a cloud 
and hovering over the corn fields. The dances which followed 
carried out the same thought. In these the men called disk-hurl- 
ers came out from the "corn mound" kiva and the "oak mound" 
kiva. and distributed baskets among the spectators. A** kiva 
<hief" planted a small spruce tree in the court and suspended 
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upon its boughs numerous ornaments, and at its base b1 ue **praycr 
plumes." In the screen the four larger disks were called sun pic- 
tures and the two small ones moon pictures.* The panels on the 
upper part were surrounded with rainbows with lightning between 
each panel. The snake-like figures rising from the clouds are 
thunder bolts; the birds surmounting the conventional clouds 
represent the water birds; two figures in the center represent the 
divinities called sky-gods, or "the heart of the sky;" two fig- 
ures in the outer panels represent the female companions of these 
sky-gods. 

These were symbolic of the rain god and his power over the 
winds, but there were many common articles used by the Zunis 
which represented the "world-quarters/' rainbow and lightning. 
They sometimes decorated garments with the stepped figure, sym- 
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bolizing the clouds, sometimes with scrolls, which symbolized the 
winds. These scrolls resemble the scrolls and circles made in the 
sands of the desert by the wind driving weed stalks or red 
top grass round and round, for they believe these sand marks are 
the tracks of the whirl-wind-god. They also decorate their 
pottery with circular spaces, which resemble the sun disk, and in 
the spaces draw figures in the form of stepped pyramids and 
other curious designs, always careful to leave open spaces or out- 
lets to each ornament. These "terraces \n the sky horizons are 
the mythic" ancient sacred places of the spaces. 

The stepped figure was perhaps the consequence of basket 
weaving, but became a symbol to the superstitious people. The 
lifted line of the mountain was a ladder to the regions ol the 
sky-gods, which was heralded by the thunder-god at the rising 
and the setting sun. and so afforded a graphic symbol of the 
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"sacred spaces." The figure when applied to the pottery by the 
supple hand of a Zuni woman, was believed to be endowed with 
a spirit which bore the title of "made being" (or whose ingress 
and exit the encircling lines were left open. 

(i,) The ancient Pueblo medicine jar also contains the symbols 
of the sky-gods and the rain, and other nature powers. There arc 
circles and several spaces on this jar, and in these the "ancient 
place" oi the spaces, A; the region of tiie sky-gods, B; the cloud 
lines C. and the falling rain D. These are combined and de- 
picted to symbolize the storm, which was the object of the 
worship in the ceremonials to which the jar was an appurtenance.* 
See Figs, i, 2 and 3. 

(2.) Another symbol representing the rain, storm, cloud, and 
lightning is very common among the ancient Pueblos It is 
woven into the garments and painted upon the pottery and is 
prominent in their sand paintings. It consists of three arches 
with a horizontal space below with a zig-zag arrow above, and 
perpendicular lines for the rain. Sec Fig. 3. 

(3.) The Zuni prayer-meal bowl illustrates this conception. The 
bowl is the emblem of the earth, — "our mother." (Fig. 4.) We 
draw food and drink from it. The rim of the bowl is round, but 
also terraced, as is the horizon, which is terraced with mountains 
whence rise the cloud.s. The handle of the bowl is also a symbol 
of the rainbow, as it is arched over the terraces and painted with 
the rainbow figure. The two terraces on either side of the 
handle represent the "ancient sacred spaces." The decorations 
cf the bowl are significant. As the tadpole frequents the pool in 
spring-time it has been adopted as the symbol of the spring 
rains; the dragon fly hovers over pools in summer, and typifies 
the tains of summer; the frog maturing later symbolizes the 
rains of the later season; the feather-headed serpent also typifies 
the water and the rain. Sometimes the figure ol the sacred 
butterfly replaces that of the dragon fly, which symbolizes the 
beneficence of summer^ for the Zunis think that the butterflies 
and birds bring the warm season from the land of everlasting 
summer. 

It is a singular circumstance that a jar or vase has been found 
among the mounds which contains a figure of a plumed serpent 
which is furnished with wings, the lines on the wings being in 
the form of arches and those on the body being in the form of 
terraces or notched passages, the spaces being left open as they 
were on the Zuni pottery. Was this vase a specimen which was 
brought by some wandering Zuni into the Mound-builders' ter- 
ritory, or was it the product of the Mound-builders' skill, mak- 
ing the ornament represent the ancient myths which were ex- 
tant? It would seem as if the figure represented the "water 

*5ee Annual Report of Bureati ul Ethnology. 1HA2 and i*M^ article by Frank H. Cush- 
luff. p. 5tQ. also Mftslts. Heads aod Faces, by Ellen H. Emeraon, p. B. 
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divinity" or the *'rain spirit." though it is the only sped 

where the serpent, which was always among the Mound-buildcTJ' 
a water-god. is figured with wings and with step-lines. 

11. A rain ceremony occurs at the initiation of children. There 
was a tradition among the ancient Zunis that their ancestors 
migrated from a distant point, but on their way they were obliged 
to cross a stream, and in crossing the children fell into the stream 
and became transformed into frogs, ducks, water-spiders, snakes 
and butterflies, and were transferred to a kiva which was situ- 
ated under the water in a spirit lake. After their arrival in the 
village certain supernatural messengers were sent to this village 
under the water, who found that the children were atjain traa$- 
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formed into supernatural beings and had taken upon themselves 
the likeness of the chief divinities of the Zunis.* The children 
were attcr that time worshiped as ancestral gods, and were called 
the Koko, They dwell in the depths of the lake, where arc 
"waters of everlasting happiness," and are reached only by 
passing through the interior of the mountain by a passageway 
which has four chambers in it. The Koko repeat the prayers 
for rain, making their intercessions to the sun, Va-to tka, and 
by them the plume-sticks are sent to the same great god. The 
offerings of plumes to the sun are so numerous that at night the 
"Sacred Road" can be seen filled with the feathers, for the "Soul 
of the Plumes" travels over the road just as the soul from the 
body travels from Zuni to the spirit lake. 

•Tlie first diviDltfn were Ko-yc-nie-shl, and Ko-mo-ket-si. They orl^nallT were a 
brother nnd sister, but wore afletward transformed into supernatural oelnss which dwelt 
upon the itinuntalns, the youth into a hldcoiis-tooking creature ^nd the maiclen into a^eios 
with sDow-white hair (probably person) tic&t ions of the black atoriii-duud and the fleecy 
rain-cloud}, • 
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One of the most important characters In Zuni mythology, is- 
called the Koklo, This divinity visited the spirit lake, where 
is the home of the Koko^ and entered the kiva and viewed those 
assembled there, but found that the "plumed serpent," whose 
home is in a hot spring, was not there. He accordingly sent 
two of the Koko called Soo-ti-ki, for the plumed serpent Ko-io- 
ivit-si. They soon appeared, for they did not travel upon the 
earth but by the underground waters that passed from the spring 
to the spirit lake. Upon their arrival, the Kak-lo (tribal 
divinity) issued his commands, that certain of the "children-an- 
cestors," whom he designated as the Sa-la-nobi-ya^ should go to 
the north, west, south, east, the heavens and the earth, to procure 
cereals for the Zuni, and ordered that the serpent should carry 
these with water to the Zunis, (Ashisi) and tell them what to 
do with the seeds. He then visited the Zunis, instructed the 
people regarding the children-ancestors and told them that the 
boys must be made members of the Koko society. 

Such is the myth which lies at the basis of the ceremony of 
initiation and which explains the different parts of it, but the 
true significance of the drama as a personified account of the 
rain god is better shown by the ceremony itself, for in these the 
actors both personate the gods and the operations of nature in 
the process of rain making. The first actor is the'representative 
of the chief god, Kaklo, who is the heralder of the coming of 
the plumed serpent. Ko lo-wit-si, and may be regarded as the 
personification of the wind or cloud that advances before a rain 
storm. He arrives at the village and divides his time between 
the kivas which represent the cardinal points, the zenith and the 
naJir, and gives the history of the Koko and the gathering of 
the cereals of the earth. The next actors who arrive upon the 
scene are the impersonators of the AV^tf, "child ancestors," who 
prepare plume-sticks and get ready for the initiation. After 
tHcm ten men who personate the rain clouds, Koyetneshi^ on the 
mountains, pass through the village and inquire for the boys 
who are to be initiated. The Saia vio-bi-ya of the north, west, 
south, east, heavens and earth, and a number of younger brothers, 
who are the personators of the cardinal points and the bearers of 
the plumed serpent or rain cloud, also appear on the occasion. 
They wear masks of different colors. Those from the north, 
yellow; from the west, blue; from the south, red; from the east, 
white; earth, black; the heavens, all colors.* These take the 
plumed serpent, which is the emblem of the rain cloud* and is 
accordingly (as stated below) painted black above and with 
white stars below, to the "kiva of the earth." and here leave the 
image. This kiva is already decorated with two serpents which 



•The folIowlnK 's * dcacriplion uf Ko-lo-^'it-si. The serpent Is rnadc ol hide, his 
abdoinea m paioted white, his buck black, and Is co%-ercd with white stars, the tail end of 
which is held by the priest, who cunstuitljr blows through a large shell, making the suuod 
which represents the tea monster. 
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extend around the inner wall of the room. At sunrise the actors 
go to this kiva and present to the image, whose head is seen 
projecting through an opening in a side wall, the plumed sticks, 
which symbolize their prayers, and ears of corn, which symboHze 
the objects which they want blessed. 

The ceremonies for the initiation of the children follow this. 
These consist, for the most part, in pouring water through the 
body of the serpent into sacred bowls, and afterward pouring 
different kinds of grain and seed into the blankets, which are 
held before its mouth. Another part of the ceremony is that 
which has regard to the sacredness of fire as well as of rain. In 
this the representatives of the war god sit near the fire altar, 
which is in the center of the kiva, and feed the sacred flames. 
The actors, as they enter the kiva from above, turn a somerset 
over the fire, by placing the head upon a stone slab, which 
stands near the fire, and throwing their feet from the opening of 
the kiva to the floor beyond the fire. They also pass out of the 
kiva by a somerset; placing the head upon the slab, and so go out 
of the opening feet foremost. 

These singular ceremonies are kept alive by certain secret 
societies, some of the members personating the mountain 
divinities, Ko ye-vie-shi, others personating the winds, who are 
the cloud bearers, others personating the divinities of the cardi- 
nal points, still others the thunder-god, and the lightning. Each 
of these societies has a kiva for itself, but the kivas represent the 
different houses of the sky and have symbols which correspond. 

It appears from this ceremony that the children of the Zuni 
were brought to the wor^ihip of the raingod in connection with 
the other nature powers at their very initiation, and that there was 
a supernatural air thrown overall the operations of the rain-cloud, 
which must have impressed them through the remainder of their 
life. It would be impossible for a child to pass through this 
scene, in which the chief members of the tribe were the actors, 
and in which his own relatives and godfathers were engaged, 
without feeling that it was the most sacred event in his life, and 
yet the whole interest was concentrated upon the part which 
the rain-god had in the sacred drama 

III. The "solstitial" ceremonials of the Zunis also represent 
the worship of the raingod and dramatize the effect of the rain 
upon the corn crop. These have been described by Dr. J. W. 
Fewkcs. He says; Both solstices are marked epochs in the 
Zuni calendar and are celebrated by appropriate ceremonials. 
The sun. at the approach of the summer solstice, is watched with 
care by the priest of the sun, who determines the time by notic- 
ing the light shining at sunrise through a depression in the 
mountains called "the gate of Zuni," across the gnomon or 
sun-post, which projects a few feet above the soil on the plain of 
Zuni. and then announces the time for the rain dances to begin. 




SACRED ALTAR OF THE MAM-ZRAU PONG-VA, "^ 

A Woman's Suciely o( tfie Walpiis, decorated with the luUowina emblems: 

I and 4— FifTurines o( the Mnni Zmu Mani, decorated with necklaces ot pear] and tor- 
quoL«e. 2 and i— Terraced mountain?, f— CInud-wood. O-tttoTifJto/iUt a term applied to tha 
whulc (rame-work. The tup ruw represents the cirrus clouds. The wiae*f;taB« objects ara 
called rloud Unwen. 6— Cloud prayer-plunie*. O-m&w-uh'f'a-hu. 7— Kain woikI bar or 
shell. Yei'kt'-hu, S— Sand altar. Tua. sand. I'onea, floor; sand spread out to represent 
clouds and lightnings, q— Symbolic crook. 10— Myotic letlctics. ii-Voutie llehtnlnirs^ 
la— Com mountain. 13 and i^- -Coronet of Ilnhluingn. 14— Myntic spirAl fetiche, called 
"wr>man twister." 16— Mani-Zrau tablet. 17— Lonfif lightning which penetrates the corn 
f elds. iS— Hawk feather, if)— 'J i-p<r it 1. the Falladium ol the society, decorated with com 
stalks. -ao—Ai-per-gill. a^— Terraced bowl. 
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The first of the solstitial rain dances is the most important, but 
it is preceded by a sinjjular ceremony, which is piobably dcsij:jncd 
to imitate the efifect of the pouring rain, but is really a burlesque 
rather than a serious ceremony. It is called "the ducking of the 
clowns," The clowns are persons who wear peculiar mud-head 
masks and who march single file under the walls of the pueblos. 
While they march the women and girls stand on the roof of the 
pueblo with jars full of water and pour it upon their heads, thus 
completely drenching them. A very singular ceremony occurs 
about this time. In this the dancers are seen on the hills south- 
west of the pueblo. 

There seems to have been three classes of dancers and three 
kinds of dances. The most important were the Koko, who 
■were the intercessors for rain. These wore masks with heavy 
beards of horse-hair and carried turtles that were said to have 
been gathered at the sacred lake. They were painted with zig- 
zag markings said to be rain symbols, and had upon their legs 
rattles made of small hoofs and turtle shells. Some of them had 
helmets, on which were figures of the sun and crescents and 
other symbolic devices. These represent the beings called Koko^ 
who are supposed to live in some far away region. They 
approach tlie village a little after sundown and repair to one of 
the kivas; the squaws file up the street with bowls full of food 
and present it at the skylight of the kiva to the hungry Koko 
below. A boy who personified the god of fire accompanied the 
procession. Over his shoulder he carried a quiver and in his 
hand a fiery wand. His breast was ornamented with shell neck- 
laces; he moved the fire wand back and forth as if it were incense. 

Another dance is named from those who bear tablets with three 
upright projections, each ornamented with a feather and gaudily 
painted with figures in the form of crescents and bird«. Their 
heads were wholly covered with cedar boughs; around the neck 
were strings of shells made of turquoise and coral. These tablets 
were all of them symbolic of the rain-cloud and the lightning. 

The ceremonials for rain are continued during the month of 
August and culminate in a corn dance, as the corn is now ripening. 
It IS followed by a very ancient dance called O-to-na-wey. In 
this Koyevie-shi {^r\c\cr\X builders) appear as clowns carrying a 
great abundance of cedar boughs. The final ceremony was a 
procession of the priests of the bow, who visited the shrines and 
placed prayer plumes in them. Here then we have the rain 
ceremonies in which the sun at the solstices, according to the 
calendar, and the zig-zag lightnings, the fire, various animals and 
birds, objects of nature, cedar boughs and shells were personated, 
all nature being drawn upon; but the effect of the rain was a 
special object of the dramatization. 

rV. The snake dance is the most remarkable of all the rain 
•ccrem<5nies. This dance has been often described and its ghastly 
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scenes depicted, but its significance is poorly understood. It 
was. however, nothing more nor less than a rain ceremony and 
differed from all others only in that live snakes were used instead 
of snake effigies. One ceremony was practiced by the Moquis or 
Hopis at their village by the particular organizations which exist 
there. 

The following is a description given by Mrs, Matilda C. Steven- 
son: The "snake dance" is introduced by the male members 
j^oing to the different points of the compass for six days gather- 
ing snakes and depositing them in four vases. On the fifth day 
a sand painting is made on the floor of the kiva; fetiches of the 
cougar and bear are placed near it; the snakes are deposited on 
it and are kept there by the novitiates, who use wands made of 
eagle plumes. The Indians declare that the eagle possesses the 
power to charm the snakes by flying about him and gently 
caressing him with his wings. The out-door ceremony begins 
with the process of placing the live snake in the month of the 
novitiate. This is done by the chosen father, who grasps the 
snake and places it before the face of the novitiate and prays 
while he inhales the breath of the snake. After the snake is put 
in his mouth the novitiate dances while an attendant caresses the 
serpent with the eagle plumes. It is the ambition of the men to 
prove their skill in the handling of the snakes, for by this means 
they become the greatest jugglers and arise in the order. This 
ceremony is repeated four days in succession. Afterward an all 
night ceremonial occurs in the kiva for a final initiation of the 
young men — when their power of endurance is taxed to the 
extreme. 

The legend of this people is interesting, but is too long to 
give complete. In the legend the voyage of a young man, a son 
of the high shaman, is described, and his visit to the house of 
the spider woman. He passes four sentinels, equidistant from 
one another, each a huge serpent, who held his head erect and 
hissed at the youth. He enters into a rocky cavern, where arc 
many young men and maidens dressed in white blankets. He 
is led to the house of the "mother of the sun" by the spider 
woman, who lives under the great waters. He separated the 
great waters with his large wand, and made a dr>' road by which 
he passed to the house. Here he saw all the plume offerings ol 
his people to ihe sun. He was welcomed by the *'mother of the ! 
sun." who told him that the sun would return presently. He 
is startled by a great noise, caused by the sun passing through 
the waters to his house. His descent was through a huge reed. 
Putting a foot on either side of the reed, he descended head 
foremoft* 

*Thc tieure of a pcrsoQ dcscendine head (oremcst. with feet spread. Is common in the 
codices oi iTie Maya?!. May not this refer to the same itigend. or one fliuilar to it. whicK 
prevailed atiianc th\n peoplei* 
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The spider woman said we will go with the sun to his father's 
house in the east, for the mother's house was in the west. They 
in company with the sun passed under the earth and afterward 
ascended the reed that penetrates the eastern waters, and passed 
over the world and looked down upon his people in Canon de 
Chelly, and could read their hearts and could tell the good from 
the bad. Returning to the earth the youth visited the cavern of 
the snakes and took for his wives the two beautiful daughters. 
On reaching his father's house he told him his adventures. His 
father then said, "we will have a threat feast to the snake and 
aJitelopc people in sixteen days." To this feast they invited only 
those good in heart. The snake people came in four delicate 
showers, each shower bringing the people; the showers were 
however invisible to the Hopitu. On the eighth day the people 
danced, holding green corn stalks in their mouth, but the youth 
was horrified to find that the snake people had been transformed 
into snakes and that one of his wives had also become a snake, 
and their children became snakes. 

The legend of the flute people differs irom that of the snake 
people, but it is nevertheless the "foundation myth" for a rain 
ceremonial. It celebrates the migration of the flute people and 
their encounter with the snake people and the alliance of the two 
people.* It runs as follows; Lelanguh was the director of 
the flute people. The music of his flute drives away the winter 
and brings the summer rains. He was the director of many 
people, and his insignia of office was the crook Pa-a-ya-a, which 
was symbolic oflongevity, to which were a'tached four rattles 
ornamented with fluffy feathers of the eagle. The rattles were 
used by him when he sang for rain, to water his lands. The 
songs were sung to the rain people of the north, the west, the 
south, the east, the zenith and the nadir. The six songs brought 
the rain, and Lelanguh blew his whistle into the water which 
fell upon the earth, making it bubble, at the same time praying 
for more rain; and the earth was well watered. 

Then follows the story of the migrations of the flute people. 
It appears that these migrations were in obedience to the direc- 
tion of an oracle, which was carried with the people very much 
as the '*ark" was by the Israelites in their wanderings and the 
sacred boat among the Egyptians.! This oracle was in the shape 
of a portable altar with a fetich of an ear of corn before it. This 
altar Lelanguh erected upon his advent into this world. The 
corn was trimmed with eagle and parrot plumes and had bits of 



*See Mrs. Stevenson's account; also vtfcle by Mr. j, Walter Fewtccs In American 
AnthropDloRift. 

tTfits carrying a sac^I^d oracle was a comniOD tlilnK among atl the aboriniiial trilies. It 



Chippewas it was the 5thell which vitnt Iwtore the people: aiiii>na Ine I)akota5 it was the 
"sacred pipe.'' which was kept lu ilic pipe-keei>er'» tent; anions the Pawnees it was the 
"sacrcij Duodlc": ammig the Choclaws it was the "tcaniii); pole , nniODg the (.'herokees it 
was the "sacred box " 
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abalone shells and beads of turquoise suspended to it. Wherever 
the people went this oracle was set up. The flute people came 
at last to the home of the snake people and had lour talks with 
them At last Lelanguh told the director of the snake people 
that he knew "the secret of the rains' and could water tJie land 
for them. "Well," said he. **if you can command the rain people 
and know the secret of the rains we will be glad to have you 
with lis. If you know the secret you and your people must be 
first, I and my people second. If you, indeed, know the secret, 
hasten this rain that our land may be watered." "Wait," said 
Lelanguh, "in eight days 1 will return to your village, and we 
will go into the kiva." At the end of the eight days the director, 
Lelanguh, returned with two young virgins and a youth, who 
went into the kiva. The virgins and the young man were dressed 
peculiarly, being covered with symbols which showed them to 
be the personators ol the rain cloud. The virgins wore white 
blankets and the lower portion of their faces was painted black, 
a white line across the mouth extending from ear to ear bordered 
the black, symbolizing the rain cloud; their feet and hands were 
colored black; their arms and legs in zig-zag of black, which 
symbolized the lightning. The youth wore a white breech cloth 
and eagle plumes in his hair. These remained in the kiva of 
the snake people, (perhaps as personators of the rain cloud which 
w^as to come.) On the fifth day the flute people feasted and sang. 
At midnight they had sung four songs, when the rain slowly 
approached. It came not in showers from the heavens but walked 
over the earth. The waters were invisible to all but Lelanguh. 

The people then painted their bodies and limbs white and put 
on white blankets and breech cloths and followed Lelanguh, who 
was accompanied by the "twin war heroes"* and carried the five 
large wands, or prayer plumes, and advanced to the land of the 
snake people. All the men had sunflowers on their heads and 
carried corn and seeds of melons, beans and peppers. As they 
neared the village the rain began falling around the land of the 
snake people, but not upon it. After the fourth song, the rain 
began falling upon the land of the snake people and the land 
was well watered. The snake people wept for joy. Then Lelan- 
guh gave to the snake director all the cereals that hi.s people had 
brought, and he was greatly pleased and said, "You are indeed 
my father; you have brouj^ht us rain; you know the secrets of 
the rains; the land shall be yours." Songs were then sung, on 
alternate years to the west for rain, to the south, the east, the 
zenith and the nadir, and invocations were made to the cougar 
of the north, the bear of the west, the badger of the south, the 
white wolf for the east, the eagle for the heavens, the shrew for 
the earth, to intercede for rain. Different colored corn was depos- 



*TheM war cods are common penionaeei ainoos nil the Pueblo tnbes. 
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itcdand prayer plumes planted at the points of the compass. The 
plumes carried prayers for all things good. 

Upon leaving the kiva the flute people saw their women 
sitting on the hills around the village. The women wore white 
blankets and the children had white plumes, which were proba- 
bly the symbols of the rain-cloud. In a little while the land was 
abundant with melons, beans and other vegetation, though noth- 
ing had been planted. Jn this way the snake people and the 
flute people became allied. The personating of this myth in the 
drama of the flute society takes place every year. In the flute 
drama the flute people and the snake people both appear. 

V. The "snake dance," which occurs at the village of Walpi, 
is more interesting than that which occurs at the Tysayan pueblo, 
which was just been described. This is also a rain ceremonial, 
and is pronounced vers^ ancient by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, who 
says: "The reason for the whole ceremony lies f?r back in the 
past, but has become more or less obscured by the progress of 
time.*' The celebration of the snake dance lasts eight or nine 
days, during which there are various preparations for the cere- 
mony, the preparations being generally symbolic of the rain. 
Among these we may mention: (i.) The making the charmed 
liquid. (2.) Making the sand mosaic or dry painting on the 
floor of the kiva. (3.) The smoking the sacred pipe and the 
distribution of the prayer plumes. (4.) The beginnmg of the 
snake hunts. {5.) The invocation tc the four world-quarters. 
(6.) Introduction of the snake boy and snake girl, who were the 
pcrsonators of the rain-cloud. (7.) The snake race, which was a 
race through certain sand paintings which represented the clouds 
and rains, of the different cardinal points. (8 ) The washing of the 
snakes. (9.) The snake dance itself. In all of these ceremonies 
the dress and decorations were symbolic of the rain-clouds and 
of the falling rain. 

The most interesting of these ceremonies was the race which 
symbolized the passage of the wind through the rain-clouds, 
though the washing of the snakes and the snake dance were the 
most tragic and thrilling in their performance. In this snake 
race there were about forty runners and about eight priests, the 
snake priests and the antelope priests moving in pairs. One part 
of the ceremony consisted in placing the plank in which was the 
si-pa-pu or "place of beginning" on the ground near a shrine, 
each of the actors stamping upon it as thev marched by. An- 
other part consisted in the priests taking corn stalks and vines 
in their mouths and marching slowly through platoons of the 
actors. In another part four priests stood with crooks in their 
hands and with white paint upon their bodies at intervals along 
the trail made o( colored mea!, over which the actors were to 
run; near the priests were sand paintings which represented the 
rain clouds of the four cardinal points. The runners as they 
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passed the priests and went through the symbolic ram clouds, 
were expected to strike the ancient crook, held by the priests. 
All of this ceremony was a dramatization ot the history of the 
people and the operations of the rain. 

The decorations of the priests and the symbols resemble tlial 
which was used in the flute dance, the young man and the virgins 
having exactly the same white garments and black lines upon 
the face and body, but the main difference was that the ancient 
relics which had been used by the Walpi were brought into the 
ceremony. The articles used in connection with the ceremonies 
were symbolic. Among these were ( i ) "the snake pipe," on which 
was a rain symbol. This was smoked in silence. (2.) The 
eighteen stone implements which were brought up by the ancients 
out of the earth. ^3.) The fifteen bent sticks, which were called 
crooks. {4.) The plank, in which was the hole called si-pa-pu, 
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through which the ancients ascended. (5.) The plumed prayer 
sticks, which were deposited in the shrines. (6.) The various 
sand paintings or sand altars. These sand paintings were all 
made in the same way. They contained four rows of semi-circles, 
each row having a different color to represent the clouds, with 
zigzag serpents shooting from the clouds, two of them male and 
two of them female, with black parallel lines to represent the rain. 

(7.) The sand painting referred to above was another symbol. 
This was placed immediately above the plank in which was the 
opening called Si-pa-pu, which symbolized the place of emerg- 
ence for the ancestors of the people. The border of different 
colors was symbolic of the "world quarters." Around the altiir 
or sand pictures were fetiches of the animals of the "world quar- 
ters," which faced the figures of the clouds. This opening in the 
floor was suggestive of the creation myth, but the sand paintings 
were suggestive of the sky and the operations of the rain clouds, 
thus making a combination of that which was below and of the 
world above in one symbol. 

(8.) Another article was the "whizzcr," which was a thin 
wooden slab, the faces ol which were decorated with zigzag 
bands; this was dipped into the charmed liquid of the sacred 
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bowl, which symbolized the rain, and rapidly twirled so as to 
imitate the sound of thunder The snakes were not so symbolic 
as the decoration of the priests and dancers, though the fact that 
they were carried in the mouths of the dancers and were kept 
from biting by the feathers in the hands of the attendants, made 
them significant perhaps of the lightning and the clouds, being 
controlled by the gods or by those who personated the gods. 




Fig. 7.—Antelo/te Prim»t. 

The decorations of the Zunis and Hopis deserve attention 
in this connection, Many of these were symbolic of the rain. 
They are as iollows; 

(l,) The dance kilt. This was a symbolic garment, which 
had a black band with a white border running zig-zag through 
its center, representing the plumed snake, with arrow-shaped 
marks representing the foot-prints oi the duck, and short par- 
allel marks representing foot-prints of the frog, both water ani- 
mals. On either side of this band were two sets of parallel 
bands, representing rainbows. There was a fringe on the kilt 
composed of little triangular metal plates. See Fig. 6. 

(2.) Snake kilts were worn by snake men who carried, in their 
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hands, snake-whips made of eagle plumes. The kilt of the 
antelope priest differed from this in that it was a plain woven 
garment, but had a border at either end which was ornamented 
with stepped figures, to symbolize the clouds, zigzag lines to 
represent the lightnings, parallel lines to represent the rain ; an 
embroidered sash was attached to the belt of the antelope priest. 
(3.) The decorations of the priest consisted of white, zigzag 
lines on the legs, arms and body, and the chin was painted black, 
the body a bluish color. He wore a white embroidered dance 
kilt, held in place by a white girdle, and a white feather was tied 
to his scalp lock, a wreath of cotton wood leaves about his head, 
string of beads of shell and of turquois about his neck. He wore 
buckskin anklets and red moccasins, thus making the symbolic 
colors complete. In his right hand he carried a rattle and in his 
left hand he carried a bowl filled with liquor. On his right arm 
was a bundle of cottonwood twigs, in his left a plumed wand.* 
See Fig. 7. 

*A Tusayan ceremony has been described by Mr. A. M. StepKen3. in which some novel 
rain symbols appeared. A number of ancient slabs of wood were displayed, on which 
were painted designs which represented the sky divinities under human forms. Some of 
these had faces covered with arches: others hatl arches and rain symbols upon the skirts 
which cover the body: others had faces surrounded with leathers; still others had a rain 
symbol attended with the phallic symbol, but no faces; one had a single com plant and no 
rain symbol; one had the human form richly dressed and decorated with manysymbuls, the 
face surrounded by stepped figures and the rain symbols above the face. These tablets 
wer^arried in the final dance by about thirty girls who were dressed in white and blue 
tunics, and who also carried a quantity of corn stalks, thus showing that the rain gods 
were personified and worshiped as human beings. The dancers at the close stationed them- 
selves in such a way as 'o form a horse-shoe. The phallic symbol on these tablots was 
made up from the different parts of the rain symbol, which were skillfully arranged so as to 
make it resomblo a phaUiis. It had a small arch on cither side and one above the phallus, 
but lines rt-prc^enting the r:iin bt-iou the whulu hguie. making an expressive tigure. 
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ENCLOSURES IN WISCONSIN. 
By T. H. Lewis. 

On the east aide of Crawfish River, in Jefierson County, 
Wisconsin, and just below the famous enclosure known as Azta- 
lan, there are two other small but interesting enclosures which 
seem to have entirely escaped the notice of visiting scientists 
and others interested in such works; at least that inference may 
be drawn trom the tact thai hitherto there has been no published 
description nor even a local reference to them. 

The first of these enclosures is located on the northeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 20, township 7 
north of range 14 east, occupj'ing the end of a spur or riage. 
It is well situated in a defensive point of view — the enclosed 
space being from 25 to 42 feet above low water, and not com- 
manded by any other elevation. 

The embankment forming this enclosure is from seven to 
eight feet in width, from one to one and a half teet in height, 
and is unbroken, there being no openings or gateways for 
entrance and exit. It crosses the spur at two points, the north- 
west corner being just beyond the foot of the slope, and on the 
south side it extends entirely along the foot of the slope. There 
is a projection at the northeast corner, and another on the east 
side just north of thecenier, both extending outward; but these, 
unlike those around the embankment forming the Aztalan 
enclosure, appear to have been constructed as a part of the wall, 
having about the same elevation. On the inner side of the 
eastern embankment there is a projection extending at an angle 
toward the north. Nearly opposite to this, on the inner side ol 
the western eri.bankment, there is a long projection which ex- 
tends eastward in an east of north direction. This projection, 
together with the main embankment, intersects an elevation 
two feet in height, which has the appearance of having been an 
elliptical mound, and from the manner in which the junctions 
were made it is evident that the mound was in existence previ- 
ous to the construction of the embankments. 

The length of the enclosed space on a right line drawn 
through the center and inside of the embankments is 315 feet, 
and the width through the center 200 feet ; but all four sides are 
of different length, and are more or less curved at various points, 
and there are some sharp angles at the southwest corner. The 
longest obtainable inside straight line measures 368 feet. The 
area of the said space, inside the foot of the walls, is x.37 acres. 
The perimeter of the work, following the outside line of the 
embankment, is 1,080 feet. 
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On the outside, beyond the northwest corner of the enclosure, 
there is an outwork consisting of two embankments, which, 
from general appearances, were constructed with a view o( in- 
creasing the size of the enclosure — as an addition thereto; but 
viewed in another light they may have been constructed as an 
additional means ot defense. Just outside of the southern em- 
bankment there is a second one which has a single projection on 
the outer side, and which was apparently built ^s an auxiliary to 
the main one. 
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On the inside near the northeast angle there is a small plai- 
torm mound, which is built on sloping land. At the base it is 
fifty-three feet in length, the east end is forty-eight feet wide 
and four feet in height, and the west end forty-four feet wide 
and six feet in height. There is a short steep approach, or 
graded way, on the west side, which was evidently intended as 
the means by which to ascend to the top, which is level. 

In the southeastern part ot the enclosure, on slightly sloping 
land, there is a low platform mound which has six angles. The 
southeastern part of this singular structure is two feet m height, 
while al the northwest it runs to grade, the top being level. 

On the west side, in the southern part of the enclosure, there 
is an effigy mound representing a tailless animal. It is thirty- 
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six feet in length, three and one-haK feet in height, and is un- 
usually smooth and regular, so far as the surface of the mound 
is concerned. This is one of those queer productions o( the 
mound building f)eriod, wherein, for some reason best known to 
the makers, the head was entirely omitted or only a trace of 
that useful member shown. 

Southeast of the enclosure there are three mounds and a 
house site. One of the mounds is dhaped somewhat like a 
coffin, or moccasin, and is fifteen feet in length, eight feet in 
width and one and one-half feet in height. * The house site, of 
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circular form, is marked by a slightly elevated margin, while 
the center is slightly excavated. Farther on, little south of east, 
on the same ridge, there are five other round mounds. 

There is nothing within or around the enclosure that can be 
called an excavation. Near the southeast angle the east em- 
bankment crosses a natural sink, of which there are others in 
the same region — perhaps this is within the northern limit of the 
*'pot moraines." A plan of this enclosure is given, marked 
Fig. I. 

About one hundred yards down the river, to the southward 
of the enclosure described above, there is a second one. It is 
located on the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion twenty, on a low bank which is not elevated more than ten 
leet above extreme low water. The embankments merely form 
an enclosure on three sides, the ends at the northwest and south- 
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west anj^les terminating at the edge ol the nver bank, which 
iorms the (ourlh side. The embankments are from six to eleven 
leet in width, with an average of perhaps eight feet, and are 
from one to one and one-haU feet in height. 

On the east side of the enclosure there is a well-guarded gate- 
way or opening, The ends of the embankments slightly over- 
lap each other, and on the north side of the gateway there is an 
additional embankment (or wing), which leaves the main one 
and curves inward past the termination of the embankment 
forming the north ^de of the gateway. 

On the north side of the enclosure a lew feet from the north- 
ern embankment there is a large embankment which is now 
650 feet in length, but an additional six feet of the curved end 
has been destroyed by the caving away of the river bank. The 
west end, which terminates on the river bank, is twenty feet in 
width and two (eel in height. The east end, which extends 
across the section line and terminates on section 21, is eight teet 
in width, one foot in height, and has a projection on the north 
side at the end, which is of the same height as the embankment. 
This embankment may have been built with the ultimate inten- 
tion of enclosing a much larger piece of land, but if so, there 
would seem to have been a sudden termination of the work, the 
necessity for such an extension having for some unknown cause 
ceased. 

There is a low square platform mound withia the enclosure, 
at the northwest corner, and not lar trom the river bank. The 
topis 7x7 leet, the base 17x17 leet, and it is one and one-half 
feet in height. 

The main inside length of this enclosure is 273 feet, and its 
width, to the edge of the bluff, 184 leet, the longest obtainable 
straight line measuring 305 feet. The area, as bounded by the 
inside toot line oi the embankment and the top of the bluft is 
1, 08 acres. The outside perimeter or circuit is 905 leet, includ- 
ing the bluff line, A plan, marked Fig. No. 2, is given lor this 
work. 



* 



The embankments lorming these two enclosures and their 
outworks were probably palisaded; for without such augmenta- 
tion the sides would not be tenable, the embankments being too 
low to admit of a successful defense. 

As to the builders, it may safely be assured that one people 
or tribe built and occupied all three of the enclosures — the 
original "Aztalan" and the two new ones described in this paper. 
This is indicated by the platform mounds, there being one or^ 
more within each of the enclosures; and the projections along 
the main embankments also add strength to the assumption. 
Although there are none along the main embankment — barring 
the one at the gateway — ol the lower enclosure, there is a single 
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specimen at the end ot the Jong auxiliary embankment which 
undoubtedly furnishes a strong link in the chain. In addition, 
the ruined effigies within one-fourth of a mile north of west from 
the old Aztalan enclosure* — a continuation of the Aztalan mound 
system on the high land— and the animal effigy within the upper 
enclosure, on the east side of the river, also indicate that these 
pre-historic architects were the effigy-builders — thai mysterious 
people wiio have left us so many specimens of their peculiar 
handiwork. 

The survey's from which the information for the above de- 
scriptions and diagrams was derived were made October 27 
and 31, 1893. 

Si. Paul, Minn., July 5, 1894. 
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By Thkodore F. Wright, U. S. Secretary. 



Dr. Bliss reports a great work done at Jerusalem durinp- the 
past Jew months. He has continued 10 excavate at the south- 
westerly side of the city, near the English burial ground. He 
began at that point on the high hill above the valley q1 Hinnom 
in order to move eastward along the line of the ancient wall, the 
foundation of which he hoped to find in position. This expecta- 
tion has been fully realized. At the outset he (ound a good 
clew in a rock scarp which showed where man had wrought to 
make a foundation for stones. In his report which appeared in 
the statement for July, he could speak of only a beginning; now 
he can give a diagram showing more than three hundred feet 
ot digging. 

The difficuhy in this work was that he was at a corner of the 
wall, where a bastion was found having at least seven different 
faces. He was at one time misled here, and lost some time, 
but now it all comes out clearly. A photograph gives some 
idea of the strength of one of the corners. This bastion looking 
out over the valley westward and southward is exactly where 
it should have been to m;^ke a naturally strong position still 
stronger. 

Having digged around this "tower," as it would be called in 
Bible language. Dr. Bliss found a paved street leading eastward 
and followed it some two hundred leet. It is a narrow way 
and appears to have been consitructed by cutting into the rock 



•R«v, Stcphed D. Peet, editor of the American ADtlquarlan. expresses the opinion that 
■otnc of the rnibanlcineats within this enclosure were efnfnes. He also mcDtlons the exist- 
BDce ol effify mounds oqc mile to the aortfaward. in he ccroetcrr. 
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and forming a drain in the center olit, with a space for walkrng 
on either side, as io streets now to be seen in the cif>*. Ol 
course this street entered the wall near the bastion by a gate, 
and that he soon found; but there his story ends lor the present 
at a roost exciting point. His next report will show a marked 
advance it he can continue to work at this rate, and there ia lit- 
tle doubt about that, since the summer is so hot in Jerusalem 
that his men must have had much to contend with. The gov- 
ernment appears to be doinj^ all it can to facilitate the explora- 
tion and there is no cloud whatever upon the horizon. 

A beautitul piece ot mosaic pavement has lately been found 
near Damascus gate. Its pattern is an arrangement of birds in 
circular vine-like spaces. An inscription on the border shows 
that the pavement is the floor of a chapel built to contain the re- 
mains of Armenians who died at Jerusalem. No doubt there 
are tombs underneath, and these will be explored; thus the work 
widens. It is remarkable that, when workmen preparing to 
build a house found this place, the city government look 
possession with its soldiers in order to preserve it unharmed, and 
immediately sent word to Dr. Bliss to come and examine it ; thus 
he was recognized as an ofliicial archeeologist, and it would not 
be strange if he were ere long to become to Palestine what 
Mariette and his successors in office have been to Egypt. 

May I make a remark on "The Stone of Cana," mentioned 
in the last number of the Antiquarian? No proof is given 
that the stone came from Cana except an inscription upon it to 
this effect, and then the suggestion is made that the Lord 
reclined on this stone when present at the marriage supper. The 
present spirit of research in such matters is scientific. Proba- 
bilities are not enough to depend upon. People are ver>' slow 
in coming to this, and General Gordon's inspiration is enough 
with many to fix the place of the L#ord's tomb, and many other 
conclusions are made as rapidly as Dr. Talmage would make 
them in addressing a miscellaneous audience. It is best, how- 
ever, to leave aside guesses and to ask for proof when we are 
shown the virgin's house at Loretto, or the Cana stone at 
Elatea, or a piece of the true cross in many places. 
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Editorial. 

A NOVEL INTERPRETATION OF THE GREAT 
SERPENT MOUND. 

The great serpent in Adams County is one of the monuments 
with which the world has become famihar, but concerning which 
a great deal of curiosity has been exercised. But no one has 
been able to solve the mystery which envelopes it. There have 
been, to be sure, various interpretations of it, but none of them 
are very satisfactory. The first interpretation was the one ad- 
vanced by Squier and Davis, the authors of the "Ancient Mon- 
uments." Their theory was that the effigy perpetuated the 
Hindoo story about the cosmogonic e^g; and the oval was re- 
garded as representing the egg The second theory was offered 
by the Rev. J. T. McLean, who held that the ova! represented a 
massive frog. The interpretation which has been the most 
acceptable to the American archaeologist is one that is based 
upon the shape of the bluff itself, and the conformity of the 
effigy to the shape. It was a common superstition among the 
aborigines that when any object in nature resembled any animal 
the spirit of the same animal haunted the place. It was found, 
on examination, that the cliff* in its general contour, and espe- 
cially in the exposure of the rock, had the appearance of a 
collossal reptile lifting its head from the valley of the stream. The 
point of rock is the head ; the dark lip-like edge above is the 
nose; the light uncolored rock underneath is the white neck; 
the caves are the eyes; the projection of the ridge to the right 
and left represent the protruding coils of the snake; the rise and 
fall on the surface of the bluff represents the uneven line made 
by the serpent when in motion. The varied effects of light and 
shade would greatly increase the vividness of the impression, 
especially as it WdS situated in a lonely and retired part of the wil- 
derness; and nothing could be more natural than that the Indian 
should recognize in it the real form of the great serpent manitou 
This, in the mound-buildfng era, resulted in the erection of an 
effigy on its summit which conformed to the shape of the bluff", 
and so brought out the thought plainly, the strange oval taking 
the form of the body of the serpent, and the altar in the oval 
taking the position of the heart, according to the conventional 
style of art which prevailed. The oval, in all probability, marks 
the site of religious ceremonies; the altar, the place of sacrifice. 
According to this interpretation, the great serpent represented 
one of the animistic divinities, the one which was the most pow- 
erful, viz.. the serpent divinity, and was the embodiment of a 
popular myth. 
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There has appeared, however, in the Bulletin of the American 
Geographical Society, a new interpretation, which is quite start- 
ling. It is advanced by Mr. Francis Parry, who has been ex- 
ploring in Central America, and who has become familiar with 

the symbol of the ser- 
"^rf^ pent, as it is seen upon 
the monuments and 
recorded in the codi- 
ces. His interpretation 
is as fallows: "It is 
a monster figure of the 
god of the air, the 
great divinity who is 
more particularly hon- 
^ ored by the inhabi- 
§ tants of Yucatan, but 
a which may have been 
I universal in his ssvay." 
C "Placed on rising 
I ground, the oval first 
^ comes into view at a 
^ point which, on look- 
- ing backward, gives a 
Eprospect through 
I which the stream flows 
I dividing into three 
S forks — the mystic 
J: three.** "In the rear oi 
i this, eastward, is the 
serpent's head ' on 
guard,* in the shape of 
a triangle adapted to 
the oval in front The 
main figure bends to 
all points of the com- 
pass and terminates 
in a triple coil. The 
coil is found to be 
a fac simile of the 
ordinary "wind sign," 
which is o(ten scratched by the least intelligent savages on slate 
gorgets and on rocks and caverns." "The tortuous winding of 
the serpent's body is the aboriginal typical cloud-form, and the 
head, a serpent's head, is the well-known Maya conventional 
emblem of the rain-god." "The triangle has a significance, the 
same significance which the triangle has with Zunis, Moquis and 
the ancient ClifT-dwellcrs, and is equivalent to the triangle on the 
gold ornament or amulet from the temples of Costa Rica. It 
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perpetuates the sentiment of father, mother and offspriner, '* the 
Hindoo triad." " Thus an unbroken connecting thread of relig- 
ious affinity is discerned, which extends into South America^ 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, West- 
ern Mexico and the United 
States." "The multiple of 
three is at once visible in the 
three sides of the triangle, the 
three convolutions of the ser- 
pent's body, and the three 
coils of its tail." *'Four of the 
sustaining principles of nature 
have been discovered in the 
mounds. To complete the 
five it is necessary to include 
the oviform figure." This and 
the circle were the sun em- 
blems of Central America. 

He produces as an exam- 
ple a cast of an image in re- 
lief on a jade amulet, having 
the quaint shape of a frog 
carved on it. "with a body 
in the shape of an oval, eyes 
in the shape ot rings." "The 
green color may a 1 1 u de to 
young verdure, and be also 
an emblem of water, thus 
bringing two germinating 
forces together on the amulet, 
heat and water." 

Now this is reading into 
the Great Serpent more sig- 
nificance than has ever been 
given to it; more, even, than 
the Hindoos gave to their 
mythologic creature, the Va- 
sooke. The Hindoo myth 
was that this Vasooke or ser- 
pent was used as a rope, and 
the mountain was used as a 
fire machine or fire generator; 
that the twisting and turning of the mountain stirred up the 
waters of the sea, so as to discover the essence of immortality. 
But there is no account made of the triangle, the oval, the circle, 
the five elements, or of the triad in the myth, though the suastika 
is a very familiar symbol in India and America. The author 
then speaks of the cup-formed markings on boulders, and even 
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refers to the compound symbols which represent the five prin- 
cipal divinities of ancient America, and to the higher sacred 
number, six, embodied in the double triangle, which, "taken in 
its world-wide and Masonic signification, is an all-embracing 
expression of Cosmos." He says the "ancient religion of America, 
as it comes to light, assumes nobler proportions and is Cos- 
mogonic." 

This is all very interesting, for it magnifies American symbol- 
ism, but we are not quite prepared to accept the interpretation, 
for the Mound-builders of the Ohio Valley can not be put 
on a level with the civilized races; nor can we ascribe to them a 
symbolism which would be as elaborate as this gentleman claims. 
The number four was a sacred number among the Mound- 
builders, the concentric circle, also a sacred symbol among them. 
The four elements may also have been recognized by them, as 
well as the cardinal points, for fire, water, earth and air seemed 
to have been worshiped. But when we are called upon to 
adopt the numbers, three, four, five, six, as sacred numbers, and 
to believe that the ''Masonic symbol," the double triangle, was 
pre-historic. we must protest, for this reduces the whole thing to 
an absurdity. If there was a distribution of oriental symbols in this 
country in pre-historic times, it would not be likely that these 
modern notions could have been connected with them, though 
the serpent was among the Mayas a symbol of the rain-cloud, 
and so far as this goes the theory that the Great Serpent also 
symbolized the same thing seems quite plausible. 
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THE SERPENT A SYMBOL OF THE RAIN CLOUD, 

This certainly seems to have been the significance ppven to 
the serpent by the Moquis, Zunis and Navajoes. and a few other 
tribes of the interior, and was probably its significance among 
the civilized rribes, such as the Mayas and Nahuas. But was it 
the significance which was given to it by the Mound-builders and 
the tribes east of the Rocky mountains? 

Now this is the question which we are to consider, but we 
shall in answering it first direct attention to the figure of the 
serpent as a symbol of the rain-clouds, and of the various 
ceremonies and dramatizations which were connected with it. 
(i.) We may say at the outset that the serpent was a symbol 
cither of rain or of water, in all parts of the globe; the myths of 
India showing that he was there the great monster of the deep; 
the myths of China revealing him as the great dragon of the sky; 
those of Japan showing that he was "god of wells;" and those of 
the eastern tribes of North America showing that he was the god 
of water — among these tribes he always lived under the water 
and was represented as coming up out of the water, and it would 
appear that here it was the great spirit of moisture, or the water, 
that was deified, rather than the cloud or the lightning or any 
other part of the rain-storm. The character of the snake divinity 
diflfcred among the different tribes. The rude hunters and savages, 
such as the Algonkins, Iroquois and Dakotas, made the snake 
one of their chief divinities, but represented him as in conflict 
with their chief divinity. In this conflict the serpent was a great 
disturber, who must be subdued by the chief divinity before 
blessings could be secured by the people. Among the Pueblo 
tribes, on the contrary, the snake was always regarded as a source 
of the best blessings, and his approach was always welcomed, for 
it was through the body of the serpent that the seeds and grains 
were poured, as well as water. Among some of the civilized 
tribes, such as the Mayas, the conception was, that the snake was 
a source of blessing to the people, but was nevertheless to be feared 
as a being of great power. To illustrate: We find the form of 
the feather-headed snake decorating the fat^ade of the palace of 
Copan, also adorning the massive stone pillars which supported 
the roof of the temple at Chichen Itza, two of them forming the 
balustrade to the stairway of the pyramid of Palenque, the 
massive jaws projecting beyond the stairway. The idols in the 
temples in Mexico were covered with a most ghastly array of 
snakes' heads and fangs and rattles, with "death heads" in the 
center of them, and some of the temples, according to old writers, 
appeared like serpents' heads full of fire. Yet in the codices of the 
Mayas there are many representations of the snake as a kindly 
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divinity. In this we see that the character ol the divinity always 
partook of the character of the people who worshiped him, even 
when the same "nature power" was worshiped. 

(2.) The name of the divinity represented by the snake is to 
be considered. There were different names used by different 
tribes to represent the rain-god. Among the Mayas he was 
called "Kukulcan;" among the Chicemecs, "Zamna;" among the 
Nahuas in Mexico, **Tlaloc;" among the Toltecs/'Quetzatlcoatl;" 
among the Hopis"Balulukan;'* among the Zunis,"Ko-Ioo-wit-si." 
He was always the same god, and had the same general office, 
and was represented under the same or similar imagery. There is. 
to be sure, a little confusion when we come to examine the sym- 
bols with which the different gods arc decorated, for Quetzatl- 
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coatl, the rain-god or air god of the Toltecs, always had the 
feather-headed serpent for his symbol, while Tlaloc, the Mexican 
god, and Huitzilopochtti. the Aztec god of death, were frequently 
draped with the serpent, the main difference being that Tlaloc 
always had the spectacle eyes, but Quetzatlcoatl had the cross- 
covered robe for his distinguishing symbol. 

(3.) It is interesting to note that the form of the snake is often 
used in connection with the falling rain. There are several 
instances m the codices where falling water seems to come from 
the snake's body, and the association ol the snake with water is 
not unusual. Other figures are sometimes associated with water 
or falling rain, but in none is the relation so constant as in the 
Maya codex. Here the serpent is made very apparent as a sym- 
bol of moisture. In the Codex Troano the same god empties a 
jar of water upon the symbol kan, which is supposed to represent 
maize. The heads are always represented with the face in 
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profile, even when the body 13 viewed sideways. The opinion 
has been expressed that this lonff-nosed god represents the rain. 
This is confirmed by the fact that in several of the figures there 
is a crooked feather-headed snake represented as drawn across 
the body of the god, and drops or lines representing rain are 
falling from the two, as if the divinity and the snake were in the 
midst of a rain-storm. The long-nosed god is probably the 
equivalent of the Mexican rain-god Tlaloc. but represents the 
Maya god Kukitlcan, In some of the codices the divinity has 
the feet of a frog instead of human feet. The snake has the 
marks of rain falling from the head. The remark is made that 
the snake-god is not a creator of rain, but a powerful agent to 
act upon the rain, as the duck, Ka-tci-na^ an animistic deity, is 
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Fig, i— TVic Rain CUttui and Serpent • 

the one who interceded with the rain-cloud, 0-mtnv-uh, which 
causes the rain, the association of the duck with water making 
it a suitable symbol, as the association of the frog with water 
makes the frog's feet also a suitable symbol. 

The serpent is supposed by Dr. Thomas to refer in one case to 
an eclipse of the sun^ as the sun in the heavens is surrounded by 
the clouds, and the great plumed serpent is in the act of swallow* 
ing it. This is unusual, for the serpent is generally represented in 
the codices as flying througn the air in the midst of a rain-storm, 
and is frequently decorated with the rain marks and has the 



•The form ol the rain-god is seen bclvreen the two serpents. We may see (i) the pro 
longe Dosc bsngiDf down in Irunt ot the mouth: {:) the curved lang or bjtid lODffue 
bangring from the mouth: (3) looih-lilce figures in upper jaw; (4) trind ear ornament: 
(5) appendages to the top of the helmet, resembllns the Atatl or "spear thrower"; (6> the 
Shaped fignre (or an eye. The eye ks the symbol 01 divinity among all the western tribes. 
Among the Haidas it was almond-shaped, and was placed on every part of the body, to 
show that every separate limb was possessed by a divinity, Among the Aztecs It was 
formed by a heavy huii^oiilaj tine, with a double scnil-circle below. Among the Mayas the 
Tlaloc eye wasa dark itnot nr globe surrounded by concentric circles. In this case the 
Kukulcan eye was a small dot or ring, bounded below by an S-shaped figure with rectanga- 
lar bloclcs attached. 
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same or a simitar crest upon its head, and generally the same 
open mouth. Dr. Fewkes has called attention to the remarkable 
similarity in these decorations and symbols as seen by him among 
the Hopi and examined in the Mayas codics. He says: On the 
the top it bears a crest ol radiating marks, which represent 
feathers. There are two parallel marks, alternating with other 
symbols on the body. The same marks are seen on the mytho- 
logic snake of the codex, six in number, but set obliquely to the 
axis of the body. The head of the plumed snake is decorated 
with a head-dress composed of three feathers, which rise from 
the curved lines of the eye, over the nose there is a red-colored 
object enlarged at the end; the upper jaw has two teeth; the 
open mouth has red lips, and from the mouth extends a curved 
tongue. There is a vasiform object 

connected with the body of the ser- ! 

pent, from which the rain seems to be 
falling in streams. These remind us 
of the Hopi pictographs of the plumed 
serpent, which is represented with four 
udders, from which the waters ot the 
world, according to the folklore talcs. 
are supposed to come. The feathered 
snakes in the sculptured bas-reliefs at 
Palenque are said to be marked in the 
same way as those in the codices, and 
in a manner resemble those of the 
Hopi effigies and pictographs. There 
are several figures of the plumed ser- 
pent Balulukan on a rock nearWalpi. 
£elow these is the symbol of the sun and in front of them is 
0-ntowuh, the symbol of the rain-cloud. 

There were many festivals which had regard to the rain-gods, 
among the civilized races, in which the ceremonies were very 
analogous to those which were observed by the tribes of the 
interior. Dr. Walter Fewkes has called attention to one of these 
festivals, which he calls the ''festival ol the water pancakes. 
This took place every eight years. 

At this festival the statue of Tlaloc, the Mexican rain-god, 
was placed near a pool of water, where were snakes and frogs, 
and certain men, who were actors, stood on the edge of the pool 
and seized the snakes and live frogs with their mouths and began 
to dance, swallowing as they danced around the shrine of the 
water-god, thus reminding us of the "snake-dance" and "flute 
ceremonial.'* Mr. Fewkes says the Hopi celebrate a feast in 
which "all the gods dance," called Katctna, The name of the 
divinity gives the name to the dance. The participants clothe 
themselves and wear masks and head-dresses. 

The aninii.stic deities who were personated here are, to be 
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different from those personated by the northern tribes, for among 
them the larger animals, such as the antelope, bear, wolf, panther, 
eagle and mole, arc the gods of the different quarters of the sky, 
and are generally represented in the feasts either by images or 
fetiches, or by men who personate them. There are, however, 
certain symbolic vases on which butterflies, birds, beetles and 
spiders are depicted, and these show that in ancient times these 
smaller creatures, insects, were regarded as divinities. 

(4.) The wearing of masks by the personators of the rain-gods 
was another custom connected with serpent worship. To illustrate: 
Mr. J. Walter Fewkes has described the festival of the Mayas, 
which he calls "the festival of the water panc-ikes." Fn it the 





Fig. fi.^T^ZRain^odlKukuiean • 

men disguised themselves in masks and coverings so as to 
resemble butterflies, beetles, bees and owls, and came dancing 
to the feast, thus personating all the gods, who are said to have 
taken part and danced. There is, to be sure, no snake effigy in 
this dance, but there was that which corresponded. 

Mr. J. Walter Fewkes says that there are general figures in the 
Maya codices which represent human beings personifying deities 
and wearing symbolic masks of animal-gods. One of the 
strongest similarities between the Mexican and Hopi ceremonials 
is seen in the colored masks ; those oi the Mexican being 
colored black, blue, pink, black with red flames, brown, and 
brown with white spots, making six; those of the Hopi being 
generally white, blue, yellow, red, spotted and black. The colors 
differ, but the number shows that there was the same division of 
the sky. 

The masks of the Hopi and Mexican are identical, the teeth. 



* The rain-god ts lymbolizdd by the mask on which is the [aoff and the corona, which 
s the curv«d staff and nodes. 
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lips, eyes, and feathers on the back of the head are the 
but the Mexicans wear apparently whole skins of the animal. 
while the Hopi wear only the head. One of the best instances 
of resemblance can be seen in the Codex CorUsianus, in which 
we have the four rain-gods "Bacab," rqjresentcd as snake deities. 
In these the head-dress worn by the human figure is the same as 
that worn by the snake. The peculiarity of the head-dress is 
that there is a long nose, a crooked fang protruding from the 
mouth, a scroll around the eye, and peculiar crest above the head. 
It is probable that the human figure represents the personal god 
and that the snake represents the nature power. The two are 
associated because both were rain-gods, for the mask is always a 
symbol of transformation. Persons who wear the mask are 
supposed to have been actually transformed into the deities they 
represent. The person who was to be sacrificed in honor of the 
war-god was dressed for forty days in the same clothing as the 
god which he personifies. The masks of the Moqui and the 
Mexican representatives are identical, for the teeth, lips, cy 
and back of the head are the same in both. The animistic 
deities are supposed to be the gods of "world quarters." and 
have colors which correspond.* 

(5.) Another evidence is presented by the so-called "rain races," 
which prevailed among the Moquis. One of these races has 
been described as connected with the celebrated snake dance. 
A race similar to this is described by Dr. W. J. Fewkes as 
occurring in connection with a woman's dance called La-la-konta« 
In this race there were two cloud figures painted across the trail 
There were girls, who carried on their backs cornstalks, meloat 
and squash vines, and in their hands melons and beans. They 
were dressed in white blankets with black garments around their 
waists, and white feathers on their heads. They brought the 
cornstalks and vines from the cornfields and carried them to the 
altar, on which was painted the figure of cloud ornaments and 
lightning snakes, before which were idols painted black and 
white, to represent the rain. At midnight they watched the 
position of the constellation of Orion and the Pleiades in it, 
when the medicine bowl, the rock crystals, the sacred pipe, the 
sand-paintings were brought out and the ceremony of running the 
" rain race begun/' accompanied with singing. The race was in 
front of a line of women and through meal clouds, but was won 
by the girl who wore the cloud garments. This race may have 
represented the wind rushing through the clouds, though the 
dress ot the runners symbolized the black and white clouds. 

The four cloud symbols in this case were made near the kiva 
at the end of the course. The final ceremony consisted in a 
dance in which the thirty -six women took their place; these 

•]| the colore of the "world quartors" used by the Hopi are ilniilar to tho«e ot th* 
Mexicans aod Mavas. tbev are In direct coatrast with those used b? the Nmvaioe«, 
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women wore embroidered blankets, some of them being white, 
with red borders, others blue. They carried flat baskets, which 
were symbolically adorned^ and cars of corn, and prayer plumes 
in their hands. In this dance two women, who were priestesess, 
appeared, fancifully dressed, having black streaks across the 
eyebrows, feet, hands and arms painted yellow, wore embroidered 
dance kilts and a long fanciful head-dress. The peculiarity of 
this dance was that the dancers stood in the form of a horseshoe 
instead of a circle. 

(6.) The effect of the rain-cloud upon the crops seems to have 
been symbolized by the serpent symbol by the three peoples — 
the Zunis, the Nahuas and the Mayas. Among atl of them the 
serpent was the symbol of the raincloud, but it is generally 
attended with the symbols of the corn and falling rain, showing 
that it was a beneficent god and the source of growth to the 
crops. To illustrate : In the Dresden Codex we find the figure 
of the serpent coiled around the tree, which is draped, and before 
the serpent are vessels with ears of maize, fish and other articles, 
which were probably offerings made to the gods.* In front of 
these is a priest draped in a peculiar manner, holding a decapi- 
tated bird in his hand. In the Codex Troano the serpent is in 
three of the plates, coiled under clay vessels, but the vessels bear 
" kan (or maize) symbols. In the Codex Cortesianus, the serpent 
appears amid rain-drops, but bears on its back the long-nosed 
god Zamna or Kukulcaii. It is worthy of notice that one of the 
names of the chief deity, Zamna, signifies "the dew of heaven," 
cr "substance from heaven," and it contains throughout the idea 
o! food or "that which sustains life." It is also probable that 
the symbol for Kan was freely used to represent a grain of corn. 

The Borgian Codex also contains four symbolic serpents. On 
these serpents wc see the leather head, the projecting spines, the 
circles winch indicate the joints, and the ornamented tail. Near 
the tail of each is the symbol of an altar. Within the squares 
are four human figures, each one having attached to the differ- 
ent parts of his body the various symbols of the days of the 
month, twenty in all. The head-dresses arc ornamented differ- 
ently. In one there is an eagle, in another two crosses, in an- 
other a simple band; in the fourth, plumes and spiders. The 



in his uioDOfcraph there is. In 



■See Plate IX ot DTCcsdcD CodcK, on pa^e too. 

tSee Thomas's Study o( the Maauscrtpi Troano, page Kg 

In each ol the three colored plates given by Dr. Thomi 
the upper division, a figure of the phrst. with n planttnK stick. In his lelt hand and balls 
lalllnff Irom hia nght haod. A mask resembliDK the head of a fox BarmouDts the head ol 
the priest. In (root ol the priest is a large vessel reslmi; upon a coiled serpent Above 
the veswrl are three kan, or maize symbols, RivinR ilie idea thai the vessel was lull of com. 
Above the maize svmbols. In one plate, is a bunch ol fcfds. which symbolize water; in an* 
other is a bird, which symbulizea the sun: at the left ot the vessel, in Plate XXII, there are 
two human Agurea in the act of fallinK. arms and leKb spread out. Thtr lower one is rvpre 
tented as having rain tnlUnK from between his shoulders- These probably symbolize the 
rain divinities a9 di*!iccndtnt{ In the cirth. In the third, Hktc XXIM, a fquattitig human 
figure holds a torch in hi^ left hand toward the sun-bird Here. then, again wu have the 
four elements as well as the complaDtlng symbolized In a codex, 
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serpent is a dragon, for it has forelegs and claws. It is the only 
figure of a dragon which has been discovered in America.* It 
reminds us of the Chinese dragon, which was a cloud symbol or 
a sky divinity. Chalchihnitlicue, sister of Tlaloc, was the "goddess 
of water," and was represented as a woman with her face painted 
yellow, her forehead blue, with plumes of green feathers, and s 
collar of precious stones around her neck. Her car-rings were 




Fig. S.—SeriterU or Dniffon in Ous Borf/ian CbcCrr, 



ot turquoise with fringes, from which hung marine shells, and 
white sandals on her feet In her left hand she held a shield 
and a Icrifof a water-lily. Her names signified the effect which 
water produces. She presided over thirteen days, and is the 
woman who saved herself in the deluge. She is the womaa 

* This tlrasoa may mark the !transUion betvccn the cloud symbol and the cakodat. 
(i.) There are (our drsKons, which perhaps represent the four houses of the sij. uuj 
the lourseasons. each season havins lis own chnracter, (3.) Iq each division is the ' 



figure, to whtch are attached c dnv »V">l'<'ls> making 20 days lar the muatb, divided into 4 
weeka of hvedays each. Three oi the serpcots have apinca which niultinhcd by the jotlii) 
nake 360 days, or the sacred year. The four dragons tnayal»0 5ymbollcc the period at y 

Sears, 4 times 11. as we shall show (urth«r on. Thefiorglan Codex resemblrs the "Tibteat 
es Bacab." »iiu the "Fejevary Codex"; though the tree tn these take tbe place of tbc 
dragon, but there are in them numan hgurea and day symbols exactly as there are m Uli 
codex. 
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'ho remained after the deluge. In some of the codices she 
is attended with a symbol of a mountain range, where the 
"storms arc formed," and is the *'storm brewing" goddess. In 
others, the giver of beneficial and fructifying rains. In the 
former the eye simply shows the lightning flash, in the latter it 
is surrounded by the curved Tlaloc sign, or what is supposed 
to be the Tlaloc eye. 

The Mexican war-god Huitzitlopocluli is. however, sometimes 
represented as a rain-cloud, and has the accompanying serpent. 
For instance, in the Leyden stone the feathers, the shield, the 
snake-belt, the arrows and spear and the attitude betoken a war- 
like deity. The accompanying serpent also clearly denotes a 
rain-cloud — the rain pours down in fearful torrents. On each 
side is the death symbol. He is accompanied by Tlaloc, clothed 
in black and bearing on his arm a shield, on which is a symbol 
of "wind," betokening a storm and a whirl-wind. In his right 
hand is a spear-hurler or lightning symbol. In front of him is 
the idol or figure upon whose head the torrents are descending, 
and upon whom the angry Tlaloc appears to be venting his 
wrath, but at the head <)f this god is a frog-like animal, which is 
the symbol of abundant water. Bancroft says that the Mexican 
god is a snake god Tt^e snake signifies, in one case, time; in 
another, war; m another, water; in another, the yearly rejuven- 
ating of germs and blossoms; in another, the eternal divination 
of nature, "sooth-saying." Dr. Thomas says that Tlaloc is 
attended with his four Chacs, or servants, which are the symbols 
of the four cardinal points and represent the rain-givers of the 
four quarters. Moisture is represented in the form of a SL*rpent 
with a Tlaloc head to denote its beneficial and fertilizing influ- 
ence. Tlaloc. who has been riding upon a cloud serpent, starts 
upon his descent to earth, bearing a vase filled with corn and a 
vine loaded with fruit, symbols of abundance of food.* In an- 
other codex *' a snake-cloud floats along, the crimson lining 
indicating the effect of the setting sun.*' On the head stands 
Tlaloc, while he pours out the rain from the inverted vase in his 
hands. In another part stands a goddess who represents the 
mountain range from which the rains of ihe region mostly come. 
The rain flows out from the skirts and down the sides. The ser- 
pent though, the embryo cloud, is on the summit, through which 
the lightning is playing. 

In another plate two deities, representing the parched and dry 
earth, arc looking up toward the heavens, as if supplicating rain 



*A vase hu lately been acquired by the museum of the UnivonitT ol Pennsylvaala. on 
which arc hlcruslyphtcs iileniicai with tlio-^e (i{ the Miiya cudtces. Oii une «lde la the con- 
ventional loocnoscd r[iask of the serpent or waiernod. Uclow the rtm or lip isao encircling 
band, in whicn are six kneeltn^ ma5k«<I worshipers, three ol them priesls, wearing conical 
hatj. threv nuvices, their he^d-dicss adunied with leathers. The priests hold a plaotlofr 
stick in \\\r tiand. three u( which me weiirhtex] with stone rinos. This vessel was painted a 

la w 



dark red piffmcot. after the style in the Dresden codex, auc 
for the use ^\ the temple. 



was probably a sacred vessel 
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upon the planted and sprouting maize, the emblems of which 
they bear in their hands. The lower figures represent gods of 
death. They have in one hand the bread symbol, in the other 
that of the sprouting corn. "The blue scrpent-Iike figure with 
purple margin, is intended for the symbol of a floating cloud." 
Tlaloc rests quietly on one of the curves with a "chac," or 
**bacab" in front. In another plate we have the history of 
the plant and its struggles. Two Tlaloc figures are opening a 
hole in the soil with a pointed wooden stick. They are 
dropping balls — five (the usual number), which symbolize the 
five grains of maize. In another place we see a bird picking up 
seed before it is sprouted, a small fox-like quadruped seizing it 
after it has sprouted, and quadrupeds, birds and worms attack- 
ing it. In one case there aie three worms, at different heights, 
signifying that the root, foliage and fruit were attacked. 

The figures of Zamna, one of the chief Maya deities or cul- 
ture heroes, frequently appears in these codices, in connection 
with agricultural subjects. The pictures represent that Zamna 
was the protector of the growing corn or its equivalent; for he 
has a parti-colored iace. and is contending with the bird, fox and 
worm, which are the enemies of the maize.* 

Dr. Fewkes has referred to the long-nosed god which is rep- 
resented in the Codex Cortesianus. He says of the ihirty-cighl 
figures, that four are in the act of planting; one holds a bowl 
to receive water ; one empties water from a bowl; five have a 
hatchet-like implement in the hand; five carry a torch or brazier, 
two hold a mask, and two a kan (maize) symbol. In several 
figures the long-nosed god has the planting stick in the left hand 
and v/hat appear to be seeds falling from the right. Three ot 
the fiiiures have the squatting posture universally taken by the 
participants in the Hopi ceremonials. The mask, in all the 
figures, rests on the shoulders, and has the snake-like fang, the 
crooked nose, curve about the eye, and the projection above the 
nose.t The bodies are sometimes represented with arms and 
legs spread out, sometimes sealed upon the body of the snake, 
sometimes falling from the clouds, sometimes the snake draws 
its form across the body of the god, but generally the serpents 
have the body in a quadrate figure enclosing falling water, thus 
indicating that the four rain-god*i of the world-quarters were 
represented. This reminds us of the Tusayan sand- paintings, 
in which there was a sun-cloud and an accompanying priest for 
each of the cardinal points. 

Dr. Seler says that one of the things in the ancient Maya life 
which is widely esteemed as the most necessary to existence was 
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•*ce Thonms' Study nt the Manuscript Troano, paces loS-too 

tXhis horn reminds us ol the horn on the head of thesntikc, by which, accordloy to tltc 
eutem tribes— the Cherokees, the Huroos. the SiDtut and others— be was able tn prnrtrau 
the rocki. 
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le beautiful Indian corn. ScheUhaus gives reasons for considering 
ic hieroglyphic kan as the symbol of the field of maize and 
joints out many instances in which it was held in the hands of 
lifferent deities, Among the Hopis, where the maize is the 
lational food, the symbol is frequently used in religious cere- 
Lonials, and it would be a most extraordinary exception if» 
'among all the symbols used in the codices, the symbol of the 
maize should have any subordination. It is universally agreed 
that Kukulcan is the proper name for the snake rain-god, and it 
is probable that the figures of the long-nosed god can be identi- 
fied as the Maya Kukulcan or snake rain-god, and corresponds 
to Tlaloc, who is also the Nahua rain-god, all of whom arc rep- 
resented in connection with the serpent and the rain, and are 
supposed to be the benefactors of their people and the gods who 
bless the crops of maize.* 

In reference to this, several of the archaeologists have recog- 
nized the world-quarter symbols in connection with the long- 
nosed god, and have concluded that there were among the Mayas, 
as well as among the Tusayans, a rain-god for each cardinal point. 
Our conclusion, then, drawn from analogies of the figures 
and symbols which are found in the different parts of the conti- 
nent, is that the snake was not only a water divinity, but among 
many ol the advanced tribes he was regarded as an anthromorphic 
divinity, which personified the rain, a conclusion which has 
been reached by nearly all who have studied the subject. 

We now turn to the analogies between these ceremonies 
and those practiced elsewhere. We have considered the worship 
ol rain gods, weather-gods, gods of the different world-quarters, 
and of the natural powers prevailing among tribes of the interior, 
such as the Zunis, Moquis, Hopis and Navajoes. We find that 
there was a similar worship of the nature powers among the 
various tribes and races of the southwest provinces, such as the 
Nahuas and Mayas, and that the analogies between them become 
more striking as we study them more minutely. Some of these 
analogies have been brought out by J. W. Fewkes, but there are 
others. In fact, the resemblances are so numerous as to give 
rise to the question whether there was not a transmission of these 
symbols from tribe to tribe, those having the same occupation 
having adopted the same symbols and having worshiped the 
same divinities, though with variations of form and imagery; the 



*The corn pUnt appears iD the I'alcnque cross in the shape of a crucitoim tree, but was 
perhaps worshiped as a divinity whose personal nature is svmbotixcd by the (aces hidden 
among the leavus or branches of the cruss. At the same time the rato-ffnd appears in com- 
biaatioa with the maue fur the head ui the ciuss contaJDn the face ol T laluc, the rain-god. 
around which hangs a neckhice and a medallion, the image ol the sun rests upon the summit 
of the cross in the form of a bird, the Quetzal, with peculiar head-gear. The two priests 
stand on maize plants, and one of them offers an image, which may be a symbol of Hie. 
to thesuD-bird. Mi. Fiancis Parry explains this lu the ftjllowlng manner: While the shrine 
was erected to the praiiie ol the Rod lur the fruits of the earth, it was for maize more par* 
licularly that the thanks wcreKiven, a monument in stone of the value set upon the devciop- 
meat of the cultivation ol the maize. The laces, he thinks, were portraits ofthe priests, who 
were the worshipers of the Kucul'Cao, the cross. 
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"secret societies" or *'sacred mysteries" having been the channels 
through which these rituals were transferred. There were three 
centers of development — one among the Pueblos in Arizona and 
New Mexico, one among the Nahuas in New Mexico, the third 
among the Mayas in Yucatan, Honduras and other provinces. 
for the same symbolism is found in the three centers, and very 
similar ceremonials, the main difference being that those of the 
Pueblos were very rude, as were the people practicing them; 
those of the Nahuas were very full of blood-thirsty rites and 
horrid figures, such as were natural to the people, but those of 
the Mayas were full of the elaborate and complicated adornments 
as become the people, who were given to luxury and advanced 
art. In treating of the analogies we shall bear these peculiarities 
in mind, for the comparison will otherwise fail to have its proper 
force. We may say, however, that no other portion of the conti- 
nent furnishes so close resemblances as do these localities, which 
were occupied by the ancient Cliff dwellers, the pyramid-building 
Aztecs, Nahuas and the temple-building Mayas. The region 
occupied by the wild hunter tribes and the agiicultural tribes 
seem to have had symbols and ceremonies which were almost 
as significant as those of the partially civilized, the thunder-bird 
being the predominant symbol of the hunters, as the sun-circle 
was among the agriculturists. The serpent was also a common 
symbol among them, but it is a question whether the triangle,* 
the oval and the coil were used by them, and. if used, they had 
the same significance. We may say that the serpent seems to 
have embodied the Scandinavian myth of If^drasil and Nidhogg, 
and it may be that the serpent in the southwest provinces em- 
bodied the Hindoo tradition of the world-encircling dragon or 
snake. 

*The triangle was an honored symbolic form ot the Moquis Indians, as it was fre 
quentiy seen on pottery, alternating with the stepped figure, which is always a symbol of 
the clouds, called the sacred spaces of the sky. Mr. F. H. Cushing thinks It had the force 
attached to the familiar three dots. It is remarkable, however, that the triani^lar space, 
the circular space, the stepped pyramid and the coiled symbol are all found on one single 
fragment of an ancient pottery vessel which was taken from the CUff-dwellings. and is now 
in tne possession of the writer. These are symbols of the sun, the cloud, the wind, and 
perhaps the earth. Thus the symbols are combined together in one sacred vessel. 
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happy to state that the volume for 1895 



iume lor 1595 promises to 
remarkably valuable one. We shall in this volume give 
considerable space to the dii^coveries and explorations in Bible 
lands. In this, we shall have the assistance of the Rev. Wni. C. 
Winslow. LL. D.. and of Prof. T. F. Wright, of Harvard, and 
hope to secure the assistance of Prof Hilprecht, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and ol Mr. Isaac Hall, of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York, and of Dr. W. H. Ward, who has just finished 
a catalogue of the Babylonian Seals. In the line of Polynesian 
and Asiatic antiquities and races, we shall have the assistanc of 
Hon. James Wickersham, Dr. Cyrus Thomas and Rev. Dr. 
Edkins, of China, and several others. In the department of 
Central American ArchEEology we shall have the assistance of 
Marshall H. Saville. curator in the Natural History Museum of 
New York, who will furnish notes regularly on Central American 
antiquities and symbols. We also expect contributions from Dr. 
D. G. Brinton and J. Walter Fewkes on the subject of codices. 
In the department of Paleolithics in Europe and America, we 
have the promise of the assistance 0I Prof Henry W. Haynes 
and Dr. H. C. Mercer. In the line of Folk Lore we shall have 
the assistance of Mrs. Helen M. Bassett, secretary of the Inter- 
national Folk- Lore Society of Chicago, and Mr. James Deans, 
Rev. M. Eells, and others. In the department of Indian Linguis- 
tics, Dr. A. S. Gatschet. who has been so long our valued and 
reliable associate, will continue his notes. Drs. Wallace Tooker. 
A. F. Chamberlain, W. M. Beauchamp and others will furnish 
contributions on the Indian tribes. 

There will be a new and interesting department in the next 
volume, viz: that of Comparative Religions, to which we expect 
valuable contributions from some of the most prominent scholars 
in Europe. The editor in chief will have charge of this depart- 
ment. 

We hope that our pations will recommend the journal to 
their friends and so help increase the circulation. 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 



Bv William C. Winslow, LL. D. 



Sixth Dynasty Soldiers.— How the Egyptian soldier of 
this remote period appeared, manoeuvered and marched, may 
by wren by an interesting "find** in a tomb ul Assiut, some 
particulars of wnich are described by an Egypt Exploration 
Fund correspondent at Cairo, in October. I epitomize Irom his 
letter: The haitaliun in question is in two squads ot forty tiyures 
each, each .^^quad fixed to a wooden board, and in marching 
array. The tirsi squad are probablv Egyptian*; the figures 
are ol wood, and are about thirteen inches high, with little 
variations. They are clad in a loin-cloth, while or yellowish in 
color, reaching more than hall way to the knee, while their 
weapons consist of spear and shield. The spears are about the 
height ol the men themselves, and are carried vertically, with 
the butts at the level of the knee. The heads are bronze; the 
shields, eight inches from top to bottom, have a square base and 
come to a point at the top; their surface bears traces ot paint, 
some ol the lines resembling the bars on heraldic shields. There 
seem to be no officers, and we may take the squad to represent 
the average mfantry ol that period. 

Egypt had its "colored troops;" accordingly the second squad 
are black-^kinned, with scanty clothing about the loins, each 
man carrying lour arrows in his right hand and a bow in 
his lelt. The arrows are tipped with flmt, brought lo a broad, 
smooth edge. Captain Lyons, the correspondent, thinks the 
latter squad belonged to the irregular forces. As each man 
marches loosely, the loriy may have been a body ol sharp- 
shooters. But lour shots to a man is not, however, after the 
Winchesterian method ol to-day. 

The white troops are talWr, the black troops are irregular in 
size; the (ormer being more like picked men and under severer 
discipline. 

A Twelfth Dynasty Boat. — An Assiut tomb oi this period 
yields a fine model ot a boat. It is five leet long and fifteen 
mches broad. It is fully decked over, and the alter part ol the 
deck is occupied by a two-roomed cabin. Each room door, 
bears the portrait ol the owner of the tomb, with his titles.' 
Five figures are scaled in the lor ward cabin; I wo on the for- 
ward deck and two others standing in the bow. 

Thk Tkmplb of Quben Hatasu continues lo be a point of 
absorbing interest in Egyptian archaeology, now that Dr. 
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Naville is far advanced in his work at that site. He considers 
that the altar channber in its unique character throws a great 
light upon the "religious revolution" which occurred at the 
cloj*e ot the Eighteenth Dynasty, and which was not so much 
a revolution as a protest against the too great power which had 
been acquired by the priests of Amon as against the empire in 
general. The whole construction of the temple resembles those 
of Greece, and the opening to the world of such an edifice, even 
in its ruins, bids fair to be an important item in solving the 
origin ot Greek architecture and art. 

Dr. Hagarth, on the staff of Egypt, remarked at the meeting 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, on October 26, that coming as 
he had, from Greece, and a study of Hellenic art, he had been 
astonished by the extraordinary beauty ol the work at Deir-el- 
Bahari. He had never seen anything finer than the famous 
terrace of Punt (depicting the naval expedition of Queen Hatasu), 
and now Or, Naville had opened another terrace quite as superb 
in execution. 

No less than three advance copies of new publications by the 
Fund were laid on the table at the annual meeting. "Deir-el- 
Bahari I" is the introductory volume to the books on the temple 
built by Hatasu. These volumes will exceed anything yet 
issued bv the society. Mr. Howard Carter's drawings ol the 
mural scenes are to be half the original size. "El Bersheh," 
the third volume of the Survey, contains thirty-five plates. The 
Archasologtcal Report [brochare) for 1894 contains a briet 
account ol our own and all other excavations made in Egvpt 
during the season of 1893-94; ^" editorial report by Mr. 
Griffith on the general progress o( Egyptological Studies; a 
paper by Frof. Cecil Smith, on *'Greaco-Egyptian Antiquities." 
and one by Mr. F. G. Kenyon, on "Greaco-Egyplian Literary 
Discoveries;" an article by Mr. W. E. Crum, on "Coptic 
Studies," demonstrating the value of the latter phase o! the 
Egyptian language towards completing the connected history 
o( the whole. The maps have been brought up to dale, and 
the illustrations consist of a plan and three views of the temple 
at Deir-el-Bahari. 

].«et me remind all readers of these "Notes'* that a single 
feub^criplion of but fiv^t dollars secures this brochure^ also the 
illustrated quarto volume of the season (or any other selected 
volume), and the Annual Report. No other archaeological or 
historical society, dependent on subscription, makes so rich a 
return. Only in increased list of subscribers can keep our 
explorers at work. 

Sir John Fowler remarked at the Fund meetmg that the 
temples at Philae are now under the protection of the whole 
civilized world, and that there is no longer any fear of their 
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being destroyed by the construction ot a dam to retain the 

waters of the Nile (or irrigation. But quite as serious a matter 
as the proposed submersion of Philae is the mutilation of sculp- 
tures every year by the tourist and vendor ot antiquities. Here 
a little, there a liiile, in ihe aggregate do irrrparable damage. 



NOTES ON COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 

Sacred Powders.— Captain John G, Bourke, in the ninth annual report 
of the Ethnological Bureau, has given a description of the sacred powders 
and bread oflFerings of the different tribes. His remarks upon the use of 
powders among the Apaches are interesting. The myth of the Apaches is 
that the divinity scattered sacred powder over the surface of the sky to 
make the milky way. Sacred powder is used by the Mexicans in ceremo- 
nies connected with the water deities. The Peruvians had a powder of 
different colored maize ground up with sea shells. The Ojibwas had a white 
powder. The Aztecs threwja powder on the faces of those whom they were 
to sacrifice. The Omaha medicine men sprinkled the body of the sick with 
the powder of artemisia. supposed to be the "food of the ghosts." The 
Haidas powder their hair with white feathers, and the Iroquois sprinkle 
their heads with white down. The use of powder was common among the 
ancients of the East, among the African inbes and among the Hindoos. 
The Zutii use a sacred meal in all their ceremonies. They place it in the 
form of a pyramid, resembling the phaltu!> which the Egyptians offer to 
their deities. This powder was contained in sacred bowls of earthen-ware. 
They kept the air fairly misty with the clouds of it. Every morning of the 
year, at the rising of the morning star, they throw cornflower to the sun. 
they offer it to the sun for good rain and good crops. The use of unleavened 
bread or water pancakes was common among the ancient Mayas. They 
carried idols made of dnugh in processions. They made a wafer or cake 
which was divided in a sort of communion. The dough idol was broken 
mlo crumbs and distributed among the males and by them eaten after a 
manner of communion. Idols made of dough arc to be found among the 
Mongols. The Peruvians signalized the arrival of their young men at man- 
hood by a sort of communion, consisting of eating bread kneaded or min- 
gled with the blood of victims, and they also made use of sacrihcial caJces 
made with the blood of human victims, which were to be eaten at a mock 
alliance with the Inca. Phylacteries were worn by the Apaches in their 
religious ceremonies These phylacteries were made up of a piece of buck- 
skin inscribed with certain characters or symbols and worn by the sick per- 
sons who were to be benefited; as a secret or private charm medicine 
sashes and medicine shirts were worn by the medicine men. These shirts 
were made in the form of the ephod, which was common among Jews, they 
were decorated with symbols of the sun, of the serpent, of plants, and other 
objects. The serpents had feet like a dragon, the back covered with spincSr 
the head in the form of a disk, with the symbol of the sun with rays painted 
on the disk. This is a novel form of a snake. There were amulets among 
the Apaches, on which are inscribed certain vine-like plants which have 
hands and feet and a crowned head, so as to make them resemble human 
beings. 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 

Find of Mound-Builders' Relics.— The finds were made on the 
King farm, near Portage, above Alton. Iltinois. The owner in setting out 
some grape vines came across a few relics. Probably the most valuable 
tind was a set of flint knives or dirks set in bone handles. The flints are 
about four inches long, while the handles are about five inches long. The 
handles arc of elk horn and arc well preserved. Numerous earthen vessels 
were found. Some of these were handsomelv decorated. A small copper 
nog was found. It is hoUow and the ends are not welded. A fine lot of 
pipes was found, varying in weight from three pounds to an ounce, tn color 
they were red, black and white. Parts of a big bowl were found. It had 
evidently been used as a culinarv utensil, judgmg from its size. It is thought 
that the restored vessel would measure several feet across the top. 

Find op Indian Skeletons. — Thomas W. Clark, a landscape gardener 
employed in beautifying ihe grounds of several resident*; of Gross Isle, near 
Dciroit, Michigan, has discovered a number of Indian relics during the 
past few days. The latest hnd consists of the skeletons of two Indians of 
mammoth proportions, together with two pipes of fine workmanship, an old 
knife, and two or three small trinkets of uncertain use. Out of the skulls 
fell huge bullets, which had evidently caused the death of their former 
owners. With these bodies were buried a large number of valuable relics. 
There were perhaps a dozen silver armlets or bracelets ornamented with 
delicate Inacings representing deer and other animals Two silver rings 
were found, one contammg an emerald and a garnet and the other con- 
taining a diamond. A steel tomahawk of unusually line workmanship was 
found, as was a silver locket and nearly a quart «if brass rings. The skele- 
tons arc supposed to have belonged to members of Tccumseh's band, which 
engaged in several battles in the vicinity during the war of t8i2. 

An Exi'EDtTioN TO Yucatan.— Mr. A. V. Armour has fitted out a yacht 
in New York harbor and will take a company of explorers to Yucatan. 
While the party has not been completely organized, it is settled that W. H. 
Holmes, curator of anthropology at Field Columbian Museum, and Dr. C. F. 
Millspaugh, curator of botany at the same institution, will be among the 
members. The entire expense of the trip is assumed by Mr. Armour, who 
was one of the original directors of the ne* museum, although he ts not a 
member of the board at present. The excursion is made at hts suggestion, 
and came as a surprise to the managers of the museum, few of whom were 
even aware that he numbered a Central American estate among his pos- 
sessions. 

The Babylonian Expedition which was sent out by the University of 
Pennsylvania under Dr. Peters and Prof. Hilprecht, has been successful 
beyond all expectations. The report was sent by the United States minis- 
ter at Constantinople to the secretary of state, that Prof. Hilpricht had 
reached that city with several tons of material which had been exhumed 
from the mound at Niffer: and that the discoveries which bad been made 
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surpassed those of Layard, Rawlinson and Hormuzd Rassam; that the arti- 
cles were likely to revolulionize history and carry the dates back at least 
ten centuries before Christ. Prof. Hilprecht has been engaged for sex'eral 
weeks in deciphering the inscriptions and studying the symbols. He is 
expected hack at Philadelphia very soon. 

Frauds in Michigan.— The find of pottery, a stamp and a coid in Mont- 
calm county, Mich., described in our last number, turns out as we predicted, 
to be a fraud. Our correspondent, H. I. Smith, informs us that it is in the 
same locality where the remarkable pottery vessels containing Assyrian and 
Egyptian faces were found a few years ago. Is there nn way of suppressing 
these operations? They do not deceive archseologists, but, nevertheless, do 
much mischief. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Geiifsis and Semiiic Traditicti. Bv John D. Davis, Professor of Semitic 
Philology and Old Testament History in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N.J. New York: Charles Scribncr's Sons. i8q4. 150 pp. 
i2mo. $1.75. 

The following sentence furnishes a key to the author's position in the 
book: "The Hebrew account is the intentional perpetuation of the basal 
doctrine of the origin of the universe; but the dciticaticm of nature and the 
gloriticaiion of the sun are polytheistic amplitications." As proof of this 
the author cites the cosmogonies of people who lived as neighbors; m 
Etruria. Persia, Greece, India, Egypt and Phcenicia, which resemble the 
Semitic tradition, yet exaggerate the agency of the sun, though not one is a 
sun-myth. 'Whatever sun-myth there is. is only an amplication of the 
primitive tradition." Still these have a common origin, the transmission 
having been by the Hebrews and Babylonians "from the broken and scat- 
tered remains of ancient Assyrian and Babylonian literature that has been 
recovered— a story of creation, notable facts, striking resemblance to the 
Hebrew account." The position of the author, however, is that the scrip- 
lures are the superior and in fact the only reliable record of the creation or 
of the early events of roan's history. Prof. Davis's effort to contradict the 
analogies between Sanchonir.thon and the scnpture record is not success- 
ful, for surely learning how to nourish one's self from trees, generating fire 
by rubbing wood, making huts out of reeds, originating hunting and fishing, 
constructing villages, herdmg flocks and making ships, at least, are very 
natural events, which the scriptures do not deny. That an ancient exog- 
amous marriage is referred to under the language about the sons of God 
and the daughters of men, does not seem to have occurred to the learned 
professor, though it may be that the argument for the antiquity of the pen- 
lateuch, as contrasted tu the theory of the higher criucs, would be stronger 
if this had been granted. The fact is that the science of ethnology has not 
been sufficiently studied by bible students, though its principles are becoming 
established so rapidly that they can not be ignored. We do not claim that 
the lime has come for the scripture record to be harmonized with these 
any more than with the fundamentals ot geology; but we believe that there 
is no conflict. The discrepancies are more in appearance than in reality. 
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The effort of Prof. Davis to work out the problem is certainly very com- 
mendable, and upon the whole satisfactory. He gives by far the best view 
of the difference between the bible and the common records of the monu- 
ments which has been written. We commend the book to our readers. Ii 
IS inexpensive, but very msCructive. 

Studus in Oriental Sociai Life and Customs. From the Sacred pages. By 
H. Clay Tnimbull. Philadelphia: Walters & Co. i8(>t. 

The survival uf ancient customs and practices is the one thing which 
impress the the traveler in Bible lands. It is, however, not often that an 
author will seize upon those customs which are so illustrative of primitive 
life in all parts of the globe and make ihem exclusively the object of his 
study. This Mr. Trumbull has unconsciously done, and so has given a 
book which is as valuable to the ethnologist and arch^ologist, as to the 
Bible student. Take the following as an illustration : One of the unchangea- 
ble customs is giving gold and other gifts for a wife, looking at a bride as 
belonging to the mother of the bridegroom, giving the woman the undis- 
puted right to her personal possessions. These arc ohcnial and pertain to 
the patriarchal mode of life. In the system of matriarchy the man goes 
to the house or the mother of the bride, the children belong to that family, 
and only the personal properly belongs to the bridegroom. The significance 
of the bridal veil is brought out by the scripture story of Rebecca and 
Isaac, but it still survives, as does the habit of welcoming the bridegroom. 
The voice of the bride and the voice of the bridegroom are ^till heard in 
the land. Veils are sometimes seen covering the faces in aboriginal pot- 
tery; does this have any signidcance as an aboriginal custom? "The friend 
of the bridegroom" still survives. The laws of hospitality are also the same^ 
Lot entertained the strangers, and was in honor bound to defend ihcm. 
There is a similar law among savages. There is one habit still extant which 
throws light on the ancient monuments. The most influential person can 
not be admitted to burial until a tribunal has sat to judge his conduct and 
acquitted him. So on the monuments the person was brought before the 
divinity, and a scribe makes a record of the decision before he is admitted 
to the burial. Kuad-building is another custom. This was a royal preroga- 
tive and a symbol of greatness. Upon the whole the book is both enter- 
taining and instructive. 



Certain Sand Mounds of the St. John's River^ Florida. 
Moore. Part i. 



By Clarence B. 



This folio volume is an application of field notes by Clarence B. Moore* 
who has been carrying on thorough excavations among the mounds of 
Florida for several years. He excavated the celebrated Mt. Royal mound 
and found not only human remains, but drinking cups made from conchs 
(fulgurs), and a large number of broken conchs. ninety-three arrow and 
lance points, sixty-one celts, six chisels, two spade-shaped ceremonial 
implements (complantcr, perhaps,), pendants or sinkers, a cylinder, beads 
of sbet], pearls, vessels of pottery with the bottom missing, oblong dishes, 
four small bowls, colored pottery, copper disks, copper-coated beads, oblung 
sheets of copper made into ornaments, copper-coated car-plugs. The must 
remarkable finds were in the Thursby mound, Volusia County. Some were 
superficial, mainly consisting of an iron ax. a gold ornament, a silver orna- 
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ment, and a deposit of pottery amazing in number and variety, representing 
(orty-eight animal effigies, eight liahcs, ten turtles, wildcats, bears, squirreU, 
wild turkeys, several otters, ear of corn, twelve acorns, sea urchins, concha, 
a dog, two hundred and nmty-two objects of pottery, four hundred and eighi 
sherds. These were all rude, and Mr. Holmes thinks of comparatively recent 
ongin. They arc mere sports, can hardly be called symtxits or even totems. 
The deposit was twenty-five feet long and six feet broad, was not more than 
one foot below the surface. The mound itself was a truncated cone, eleven 
feet high, one hundred feet across, and was built upon a deposit of shell. 
There was a mound at Cook's Ferry ten feet high, which contained a silver 
ornament and a gold disk, of Spanish origin; one at Raulerson which con- 
tained a shell gorget, in which was an eight-rayed star with two circles and 
a perforated cross with a central square, the spaces around the cross and 
star being cut out. The most singular relics exhumed from the sand 
mounds were certain pottery vases or hemispherical objects which were 
open at both ends, the use of which is proving a puzzle to archa^Iogists. 
The pottery which was placed in the burial mounds, with the exception of 
the figurine effigies, was broken, perhaps to prevent robbery (or to let the 
soul out). Sherds and fragments were buried with bodies instead of whole 
vessels for the same reason they were. The work which Mr. Moore has 
done in Plorula has l>cen most thorough, and the manner of publisbmg 
most elegant; they arc models of scientific work which will not fail lobe 
admired by all arch^ologists. 

Astfi Copper from the Mounds of the St, Johns River, Fhritia. Reprinted 
from Pan M. By Clarence IJ. .Moore. Journal of Academy of Natural 
Science, of Philadelphia. Vol. X. 

The analysis of the copper relics from the mounds reveals the great 
difference between pre-Columbian and post-Columbian specimens. The 
latter articles are reallv brass, rather than pure copper, for ibey have a 
slight alloy of silver, lead and other materials. The pre-Columbian have 
no such alloys, but average above ninety-nine per cent of pure coppcr.j 
According to this analysis the majority of the copper relics from the St*| 
John's River, Florida, are prehistoric, but those from some of the Ohio 
mounds are somewhat doubtful. A fragment of a breast plate from the 
Hopewell mounds. Ohio, was only nmety six and thirty-one-hundredths per 
cent. An implement of copper furnished by \V. K. Moorebead and five 
sheets of copper from Gerard Foulke averaged over ninety-nine. Copper 
rivets from New York vary from ninety-seven to ninety-eight per cent. 
Copper from Lake Superior varies from ninety to ninety-nine per cent, and 
has silver present. The copper from the stone graves, of which 15.000 
specimens have been found, is generally pure enough to be pre-Columbian. 
Another peculiarity of the cupper specimens from Florida is the invariable 
lack of uniformity in size, shape and ornamentation. They contrast in this 
respect with the copper relics from the Hopewell mounds, for a large num- 
ber of these were identical in shape. 

Lifein Ancient Egypt : Described by Adolph Krman ; translated by H. M. 
Tirard, with 400 illustrations in the text, and eleven plates. London 
and New York: MacMillan & Co, 1694. 

This is a beautiful book and one which will interest all archaeologists. \\ 
brings the subject of Egyptology up to date and is very valuable on that 
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account. Il is as interesting as Wilkinson's Egypt, but much less expen- 
sive, as it consists of only a single volume. The publishers have exercised 
a great deal of taste in the preparation of the cuts, in printing and binding. 
The author has pursued the topical method of treating his subiect, as will 
be seen from the titles of different chapters: The Land of Egypt; the Peo- 
ple of Egypt; History of Ancient Egypt; the King and His Court; the Old 
Empire; the New Empire: Family Life; the House; Dress: Recreation; 
Religion; the Dead; Learning; Literature; the Plastic Arts; Agriculture; 
Traffic and Trade; War. The art of writmg under the different dynasties 
or periods is shown by the specimens copied in the cuts. The calendar is 
also described. The view of the life of the soul after death is given. It 
appears that the soul left the body and went to heaven; was welcomed by 
the glorified and became a god like the other gods. The constellation or 
star chart of the north pole of the sky is given in a cut This is very 
curious. The author does not touch upon the astronomical theories which 
have been advanced by Mr. Lockwood, but describes the different tem- 
ples, and then states that each king, fired with ambition to "build," 
designed some new addition which should surpass the preceding structure. 
As centuries elapsed the ruling idea of Egyptian life became more and 
more religious, but the position and influence of the priest became stronger. 
The dress which was worn in the Old Empire survived into the New. The 
chapter on the dead is the most interesting. The body had to be preserved 
that the ka, or soul, might return to it. though the blessed dead was sup- 
posed to form the nation who worked for Osiris and were governed by him. 
If the author could have given mure un the symbolism of Egypt he would 
have enhanced the value of the book, but would not have increased its pop- 
ularity. There are many problems which remain to be solved — problems 
concerning the origin of writing: the growth of symbolism; the dawn of 
stronomy ; the idea of God, and condition of the soul, but the time for pre- 
paring a book which shall treat of these problems has not arrived. The 
author has not gone bepond his depths, but has finished what be has under- 
taken and has done well. 

The Story of the Civil War. A concise account of the war tn the I'nited 
States of America between 1861 and 1865. IJy John Codman Ropes, 
with maps and plates. Part I. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1894. 274 p. 

It is almost too early for an author to go over the history of the war and 
treat of the true inwardness of the vanous events, for the memory of many 
who are still living will not fail to bring up impressions which seem to 
controvert what he says. The difficult task, however, was undertaken and 
carried out dispassionately and perhaps successfully. The author gives no 
descnpiion of battles or external scenes, but dwells upon those things which 
were matters of conversation and the occasion of intense feeling. He 
brings up the war as no other author has. The publishers have put the 
book into a very tasteful shape— good, clear type, excellent paper and good 
binding, with the English style of chapter headings. 

Woman s Skar€ in Primitive CtUiure. By Otis Tuflon Mason, A. M. Ph. D., 
Curator of the Department of Ethnology in the U. S. National Museum. 
New York: D.Appleton. 1894. 295 pp. 

Prof. Mason has written a very pleasing book on a peculiar subject and 
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in a very pleasant style. The chapters are short, but comprehensive, the 
topic varied, the range of thought wide, and the descriptions minute and 
clear. The following list will show the topics treated: Woman as the food 
bringer. as the "weaver," the skin dresser, the potter, the host of burden, 
the artist, the linguist, the founder of society, the patron of religion. The 
book would have been more scientific if the author had confined himself to 
aboriginal women in America, but the publishers have illustrated it by 
scenes common among the aborigines, only one out of the sixty being taken 
from a scene outside of the continent. There are a few places where cuts 
would have made the meaning clearer, but the descriptions are good. 

Collections. Number Eleven, 1894. The Cayuga County Historical Society, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

The volume contains the Record of Current Events from 1890 to 1S94, by 
£. Clarence Aiken, the historiographer. 

Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
for the forty-second meeting, held at Madison, Wis., August. 1895. Salem: 
Published by the permanent secretary. Under anthropology we have the 
address of J. O. Dorsey; papers by W, H. Holmes, H. I. Smith. H. C. Mer- 
cer. William H. Brewer, E. H. S. Bailey, Dr. Washington Matthews, Dr. D. 
G. Brinton, Alphonsus Herrera, Ernest Volk, Dr. A. F. Chamberlain. Dr. J. 
F. Snyder, J. N. B. Hcwit. n^ 
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